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PREFACE 


As I have viewed various attempts to find solutions to adminis- 
trative problems and tried my hand at some of them, I have found 
myself baffled by the lack of encompassing theory. No such theory 
has been at hand either as a basis for appraisal of the solutions of 
others or as a tool for illuminating the novel problems I myself have 
faced. It has seemed to me that the literature of our field has been 
piecemeal. To no small degree it is made up of rules of thumb col- 
lected from hither and yon. Such parts of it carry no hints as to their 
,r**^V’”e importance for the principles underlying them are not appar- 
ent. Other parts of the literature deal with sets of principles or 
theories encompassing only a phase of administration such as budgets, 
accounting, building planning, and curriculum development. No 
matter how internally consistent these special theories may be, they 
do not carry the stigmata that are the keys to relative emphasis. 
What I have felt the need of is a set of internally consistent principles 
covering the whole range of administration. This book is an attempt 
to meet that need. A systematic presentation of the pattern by 
which the problem is approached appears in Chap. I. 

It was my original intention to include in this book a much more 
detailed treatment of the structural and procedural applications of the 
tempo principles, the core, I believe, of the dynamics of school admin- 
istration. This, however, has been reserved for another volume, 
partly because such detailed treatment would destroy the balance in 
the basic concepts, which I think the book as it stands achieves, and 
partly because a series of new researches in the subject have recently 
been opened up in the laboratory provided by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

As a matter of fact, the spur to develop a synthesis of basic con- 
cepts came in no small degree from an attempt to maintain balance 
during a decade of intensive study of the vibrant tempo principles, 
particularly of adaptability. The present work is in a sense, there- 
fore, a by-product of a search for a useful theory of educational 
dynamics — a theory that will put invention and the diffiudon of 
invention of ways to meet changing concepts of purpose at the center 
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and \vill modify the administrative structure and attendant pro- 
cedures to meet the demands of the humanitarian and prudential 
principles and of empirical knowledge. 

If this synthesis of baric principles proves to be a roadworthy 
chassis, it can be ustnl and improved with the dynamic patterns now 
available, whether or not they are built about the tempo principles. 
Such use should make it all the more ready as better power units 
emerge from the laboratory or from the work of practitioners in the 
field. 

In prestmting tliis book I wish to acknowledge the great help and 
encouragement that I have had from students in my course in Basic 
Concepts of School Administration, on whom I hav(! tested this 
“theory” in its various stages of evolution over the past five years. 
Particularly I wish to acknowledge the help of one of those students, 
Donald H. Ross, w'ho, having worked through the exercises of the 
course, rendered the assistance in preparing the exercises and bib- 
liographies for this book that only one who had worked through the 
theory without benefit of a text could render; and of anothej', Sidney 
M. Bliss, who read the manuscript in an early stage of its development 
and gave me valuable suggestions. 

In addition, I wish to acknowledge the help of Superijitendent 
Alexander J. Stoddard of Philadelphia, Superintendtmt A. L. Threlkeld 
of Montclair, and Director John K. Norton of Teachers College, w'ho 
read the complete text and gave many suggestions for its improvement; 
and the kindness of Professors Arthur I. Gates, Wilbur C!. Hallenbeck, 
and Robert Bnice Raup, and of Dr. William S. Vincent, all of Teachers 
College, who, to the advantage of the book, read Chaps. II, 111, IV 
and V, respectively. 

I wish to acknowledge the hearty cooperation of Superintendents 
Arthur L. Gould of Boston, Herold C. Hunt of Kansas City, Mo., 
William II. Johnson of Chicago, Charles H. Lake of (Cleveland, Emer- 
son H. Landis of Dayton, Ward I. Miller of Eastcliestcr, Leon N. 
Neulen of Camden, Willard B. Spalding of Portland, and Virgil 
Stinebaugh of Indianapolis, who responded to my request for a list 
of the books they found desirable to have ever at hand. Their sug- 
gestions were exceedingly helpful in the formulation of tlwj list of 
books recommended in Appendix C as useful for the superintendents’ 
bookshelf. 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge the kindness of various publishers in 
giving p)ermission to quote from their publications, as noted in the 
text, and the contributions of a long list of people of whom I have 
unhappily lost count but whose labors on a Works Progress Admin- 
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istration project in the early thirties left as a by-product in my files 
thousands of translations of statements bearing on home rule, from 
which I was able to select many of those appearing in Chaps. VIII 
and XIX, and of Professor Daniel P. Girard of Teachers College, who 
checked the translations of the passages selected. 

Paul R. Mobt 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION— ORIENTATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION WITH THE BASIC PRINCIPLES 

This chapter defines the vantage point from which school adminis- 
tration is viewed in this book and outlines the basic principles that 
describe the setting in which administration operates. 

APPROACH FROM THE OPERATIONAL LEVEL 

The operation of a school system at the local level is an extremely 
complex matter. Particularly is this true in American schools. The 
local operating unit is not just an arm of a state-wide system; it comes 
sharply under the play of public opinion in its own locality. Not only 
is it subject to control by certain mandates and restrictions set up by 
agencies of state- wide jurisdiction, but it is also subject to a much more 
fluid and more extensive series of controls rising from the community 
in which it operates. 

These local controls are of such importance that it is realistic to 
think of school administration primarily as local administration, 
subordinating the specialized services and controls of central agencies 
as something abstracted from the complete and unified pattern that 
exists on the operational level. 

This book adopts this point of view. It reeks to find the level on 
which all the forces are in play. In general this is on the level of the 
superintendent of schools of the local school district. In large city and 
county systems, however, it continually drops to the level of the indi- 
vidual school or of a group of schools within the system. The reason 
for this is that the officials of large cities or counties appear to be too 
remote to bring all the factors of home rule into play, and a treatment 
of adminbtration at the level of the superintendent takes on the same 
“partial” characteristics as treatments that start with the state 
department of education as the center and work outward. 

In this book, therefore, adn fnistration is not viewed as an agent of 
a central agency either fully or mainly. The legislature in delegating. 
• power to local school districts has not followed that concept of delegat- 
ing specific powers which is the controlling characteristic of what is 
known as line and staff organization. While this operates to a minor 
degree in mandatory legislation and in certain highly specific powers 
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and duties with which the legislature invests the state department of 
education, the general pattern is that of delegating broad powers to 
school districts. It is the home-nile pattern rather than the line and 
staff pattern. Wilh the wide range of discretion provided local 
administration, it is at one and the same time freed from a slavish 
ministerial relatioaship with central ofl&cers and made subject to a 
vast range of community influences which the ministerial type of line 
and staff subordinate officer is empowered to ignore or at least to 
resist. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CULTURE 

The character of these coni rots that are brought sharply into play 
by home rule can be inferred from certain characteristici of the public 
mind. 

First we must ask who constitutes the public. In addition to the 
mind of the citizen in general, of the taxpayer, of public-minded per- 
sons, and of parents, we must include the mind of staff and student 
body. The reason for tliis is that once the nonschool public has 
channels of expression opened up to it, pupils, teachers, and janitors 
that mingle uoth the nonschool public exercise an influence of a quite 
different character from those exercised when the routes open to public 
expression are devious or lead far away from the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Home rule therefore brings into play a public iritnd in which all 
the persons in and out of the school participate and administration 
becomes synonymous with “the coordination of the educational think- 
ing and acting of all interested members of the local community, as 
nearly as possible in line with the mandates, restrictions, and exhorta- 
tions of the legislature and the central agents it may have provided.” 

What are the influences that enter into the judgments of the indi- 
viduals who contribute to the public mind? 

Of course, the members of this public are moved by certain more or 
less remotely perceived objectives for education. Their conception of 
a school that will meet these objectives (as indeed is the case with the 
administrator) is in turn influenced by wbat they believe to be the 
nature of the learning process; by their interpretation of the demands 
made by the socioeconomic milieu in which they are immersed; and by 
their appraisal of devices available for achieving the purposes. The 
basic principles of purpose are dealt with in Chaps. II to V. 

But the public mind is moved by considerations other than concep- 
tions of purpose. Attitudes toward educational policy are influenced 
by considerations that are a heritage of the culture. Chapter VI is an 
introduction to the treatment of principles in this realm. 
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borne of these considerations are humanitarian. The public are 
concerned not only with ends to be achieved but with democratic, 
just, and egalitarian treatment of persons affected by the process of 
achieving them (Chaps. VII to X). 

Other considerations are prudential: The public are concerned that 
the ends be achieved without outraging the sense of the practical that 
they have built up in their business relationships, at work, or in the 
operation of their homes. They are concerned with economy; they 
believe that the really important things are simple; they are suspicious 
of cleverness; they want schools to achieve their ends in ways that 
appeal to their sense of the practical, of the common sense. These 
prudential consideration.s ai’e the subjects of Chaps. XI and XII. 

It is not suggested that these same factors do not operate on 
“remote ” administration. In the long rur it is our faith that they do. 
But under home rule they are ever present and pi’essing. Particularly 
is this so with respect to the humanitarian and prudential considera- 
liCiis that are so deeply ingrained, so emotionalized, that they fre- 
quently cause all concerned to become so engrossed with the means as 
to forget the ends. 

Closely related arc the tlu-ee principles that are the children of 
change: adaptability, flexibility and stability (Chaps. XIII to XV). 
They also stem from our cultural heritage. Being of more recent 
origin they less often well up in the public mind as considerations in 
establishing that sense of well-being that underlies public approval. 
Accordingly, since they are related to the achievement of ends as well 
as to the means, administration may not wish impunity allow them to 
be overlooked. The administrator must be aware of the humani- 
tarian and practical principles to protect liimself, to keep himself 
from understressing means. He must b-: aware of the principles of 
change to protect the enterprise from its friends. Therefore, while it 
would be absurd to say that these change principles arc, along with 
the principles of pui*pose, the principles of primary importance for 
administration, it would be fair to say that they are the principles 
which, if ignored by administration, are most certain to bring disaster 
to the enterprise, slowly perhaps, but inevitably, and which, if given 
due consideration, can contribute in a major degree to wholesome 
conditions in the schools. 

But solutions are not acliieved without benefit of past knowledge of 
results achieved under similar circumstances by various solutions, 
results appraised in terms of the principles outlined above. Such and 
such a plan looks as if it would serve justice. Has it ever been used? 
If so, did it actually serve justice? These are the questions that must 
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be asked of reported research and experience. Chapter XVI seeks 
to orient the richness of the literature to the processes of solving 
administrative problems in terms of basic principles. 

Finally, there is no simple logic to balancing the demands of 
various basic principles. Chapter XVII deals with some of the pit- 
falls and rules of action. 

Applying composite balanced judgment to administrative prob- 
lems is illustrated by Chaps. XVIII and XIX. These chapters apply 
the basic principles to the appraisal of legal structure, which is too 
often taken as ultimate fact rather than as an application of principles 
of the culture, as it should be. There would, of course, be justification 
for similar treatments of the various functions into which the treatment 
of administration has customarily been divided. ‘ Hach of these 
functions, like the subjects of Chaps. XVIII and XIX, is subject to the 
play of the system of principles developed here, and all such treatments 
are a result of a more or less complete application of them. The task 
would be a lengthy one, however, and it is hoiked that the reader, 
made sensitive to a more inclusive range of criteria, which potentially 
come into play in considering any phase of administration, and given 
some degree of skill in invoking them, will find himself possessed of a 
better kit of thinking tools to enable him to challenge and supplement 
any treatment that has not invoked all applicable criteria. 

COMPARISON WITH PRINCIPLES APPLYING TO SPECIFIC AREAS 

A word about the ’comparison between this system of principles 
and the various series of principles of administration with which the 
reader may well be more familiar is pre.sented here. Most of such 
“principles” have been developed from a consideration of the par- 
ticular area to which they apply, giving attention to experience on the 
one hand and a sort of ad hoe list of criteria deemed to be applicable 
to that area on the other, it is as if the student of each area had 
sought to sound out the character of the cultural soil underlying the 
particular spot on which he wished to build. Such an attack has 
often resulted in the neglect of important crit.^ria. Examples of such 
neglect are pointed out from time to time in this treatment. This book 
has sought to sound the foundations of the entire school system, pro- 
viding criteria applicable in varying degrees to all a^inistrative 
problems. 

Accordingly, this book should be useful to the experienced adminis- 
trator or the advanced student in challenging the completeness of 

^ Such, for example, as Mort, Paul R., and Walter C. Reusser, Public School 
Finance, New York: McGraw-Hill Rook Company, Inc., 1941. 
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the various sets of criteria he habitually uses or has come to accept 
from his study of specialized areas of administration. It seems 
probable that it would bo useful also to the less experienced administra- 
tor or the beginning student as a means of broadening the scope of 
his vision of new problems or of the adequacy of the scope of considera- 
tions dealt with in the treatments of specialized areas. As such, this 
book would serve as a sort of continuous reminder to the practicing 
administrator and as a handbook of method of study of administrative 
problems for the student, whether the subject for consideration is the 
legal structure of the school system, the operational patterns into 
which much of the work of local administrators is customarily reduced, 
or the thousand and one decisions made at the discretion of the 
administrator in his capacity as the person responsible for filling in 
the gaps of law and regulations and of opernfional patterns. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

In brief, the principles dealt with in this book are the backdrop for 
school administration in all its aspects. To assist in bridging the gap 
between this approach and the customary approach, a list of adminis- 
trative areas appears below. 

Legal Structure 

The character and powers of school districts 
The powers of school boards 

The size, manner of election, etc., of school boards 

The powers of the local electorate 

The legal powers of school boards 

Salary and tenure arrangements 

State participation in school finance 

Local taxation arrangements 

Uses to be made of local governmental agencies 

The character and powers of state departments of education 

The powers and responsibilities of other central agents 

Local rules and regulations governing methods of school-board action, powers of 
administrative officers, sick leaves, salary schedules, etc. 

Operational Patterns 

State requirements for bonding, purchasing, payment of bills, auditing, account- 
ing, method of employment of teachers, attendance, and other responsibilities 
of pupils and parents, budgeting hearings, certification 
Local budgetary procedures 
Operational plans 

For the development and approval of courses of study and curriculums, for the 
selection of textbooks, for health service, for the emergency care of injured 
and sick pupils, for extracurricular activities and the handling of funds con- 
nected therewith, the organization and scope of the summer school 
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For determining pupils’ admission requirements, for standards of achieve- 
ment, for plans for promotion, for reports to parents, for school discipline, 
for school attendance 

For the public relations program of the board and the school system 
For internal administration ; for the operation of the supervisory program 
For the selection of teachers, for time and manner of payment of employees, 
for the bonding of employees; for rules governing absence of employees 
For the formulation of the budget, for methods of handling suggestions and 
complaints from the public 

For the operation of plant, for the maintenance of plant, for the use of the 
plant by other than school groups, for the transportation of pupils 
For requisitioning, ordering, and paying for supplies, equipment, and special 
services, for obtaining bids, for awarding contracts, for educational and 
financial accounting and inventories of physical properties 

Discretionary Acts' 

All actions of school personnel in the actual operation of the school within the 
patterns laid down above 

The last category includes by far the greatest part of the decisions 
that are made in the actual operation of schools. It is the flesh and 
blood of education. The structure and operational patterns are 
abstractions from vast experience with administrative acts and arc 
therefore subject to the same forces as those that affect the minute-to- 
minute decisions that make up an operating school system. 

It is submitted that the soundness of solutions reached in each of 
these areas derives in no small part from a balancing of the basic 
principles and their derivatives dealt with in this book. 

Exercises 

1. Using the list of phases of school administration given at the conclusion of 
this chapter as a point of departure, formulate your own outline of the day-to-day 
and long-range problems of administering a school or a system of schools. Supple- 
ment the list by significant items from your own experience. Check for complete- 
ness by examination of some of the texts and surveys given below. Try to 
organize your topics into broad items, but retain cognizance of specific 
implications. For example: 

a. Provision for exceptional children 

(1) Mentally or physically handicapped 

(2) Gifted children 

(3) Socially maladjusted children, etc. 
or 

'See John A. Sexson, ''New Insights into Educational Administration,” 
Official Report of The American Aeeociation of School AdministratorBj pp. 74-79, 
Apr., 1945, tor a challenging portrayal of the importance of the discretionary 
powers of school administrators. 
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b. Purchasing 

(1) Establishing standards for supplies 

(2) Obtaining bids 

(3) Auditing accounts, etc. 

Retain this list for use in connection with the exercises following Chap. XVII. 
Bear in mind your organization of the broad implications of school administration 
as you read the remainder of this book. Try to see the principles discussed in this 
book in practical relation with the scope of school maiiageiiient. 

2. Men have always sought to develop objectives or systematic approaches to 
reasoning or judging These .sometimes take the forms of check lists, codes of 
conduct, lists of criteria, formulas, etc. Can you from experience, actual or 
vicarious, suggest some of these? 

3. Section C of the bibliography suggests three attempts to reach a system- 
ization of what in this book have been called Comm on -sense Principles.” The 
student will profit from dipping into one or more of these works to develop a frame 
of reference for following the development of this book. 

Selected Readings 

A. Tcirfa in Administration: 

Association of School AdininistratorSj “School Boards in Action,” 
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CHAPTER II 

GUIDING PURPOSES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

To say that practice, present and proposed, should be in conformity 
with sound educational objectives is to state a truism ; yet the objec- 
tives arc so simple and the practices that have grown up to meet them 
are so complex that an administrator must continually remind himself 
that educational practice is not good for its own sake; that no matter to 
what degree a practice may be modified to make it conform more fully 
to the wishes, desires, or inclinations of those concerned, care must 
always be taken to assess tlie possible effect of the change on the 
ultimate purpose to be served. It is helpful to remember that the 
teaching of English, the departmentalization of instruction in the 
hi^rh school, instnustion in history, instruction in industrial arts, and 
all other aspects of the school came in to serve a purpose. They are all 
devices. If children make cardboard houses in the first grade, or work 
at reading exercises, or play games, it is to serve some end. This is so 
obvious as to make the mentioning of it appear absurd. But one who 
visits .schools and asks teachers why they do this or why they do that 
cannot but be struck with the thought that many of them had never 
been jtsked the question and had never asked it of themselves. They 
took the training to teach music, or industrial arts, or history, or the 
kindergarten. They accepted the courses of study without question. 
They carried on their w'ork from day to day wnthout asking the critical. 
Why? This is le.ss apparent than it used to be. Teachers are better 
trained for the job, and part of that better training is in the critical 
analysis of means and ends. 

The functions of public education are even less clearly understood 
by the population as a whole. Each generation has its few who succeed 
in getting back far enough from the details of reality to obtain some 
conception of its general pattern. These persons are the flame of the 
candle of culture. In some generations this flame rises high and men 
scorn near their creator; in others, it languishes, and even the most 
enlightened seem to have forgotten the purposes of the multitude of 
practices which they see about them. Men are accordingly always 
looking backward to some high point. They conjure with the recorded 
words of the fathers. They honor men whose words were taken 
lightly in their own generation. In a real sense those who seek to see 

1.1 
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the patterns that spread through the multitude of practices are 
always ahead of their time. They see smoother, more consistent 
designs; they seek the elimination of conflicting practices. Out of 
these more perfect designs flow the purposes of public education. 

EDUCATION: A BRIDGE BETWEEN THE SEERS 
AND THE CULTURAL FRONT 

Public education has the task of bridging the gap between the 
potential savagery of every newborn child and the b((.st of the culture 
of the past. It must give to tliis generation designs for living more 
fully in accord with the emergent, conceptual designs than the earlier 
generations attained. It must share with an ever-increasing jjropor- 
tion of all the people the tools of thinking and living that those blessed 
with the greatest insight have created. Accordingly, the school 
administrator and his coworkers are mediating agents between the 
brave new world and the generality of the present adult population 
that may have caught but faint glimmers of new horizons. The 
children who must be dealt with, with their infinite capaciti(*s for 
realization of citizenship in these curious new worlds, arcf limited in 
their ability to grow to their potential statures, not only by what they 
unconsciously absorb from the culture in which they live, but also by 
the conscious and unconscious limitations which that veiy culture 
places upon the schools in achieving braver goals. 

For these reasons the. schools can have no absolute goals for any 
generation. They must go as far as they can, coiisidei'ing the physical 
and psychological limitations of the children themselves, the limita- 
tions of available methods, and the limitations imposed by the culture 
in which tlwy work. 

It should not be forgotten that then; is nothing in our social 
system that denies the desirability or the right of )>ersous unusually 
favored with insight to lighten the way. In fact, there is much in it 
that cherishes this right. The development of our system of public 
education is a recognition of l.he general fundam»*ntal interest in the 
road the flame of the cultural candle illumines. Longfellow in one 
of his rarer monumts wi'ote: 

Nature has, no doubt, for some T\ise purj)ose, placed in their hearts this 
love of literary labor and seclusion. Otherwise, who would feed the undying 
lamp of thought? But for such men as these, a blast of wind through the 
chinks and crannie-s of this old world, or the flapping of a conqueror’s banner, 
would blow it out forever. The light of the soul is easily extinguished. And 
whenever I reflect upon these things, I become aware of the great importance, 
in a nation’s history, of the individual fame of scholars and literary men. I 
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fear that it is far greater than the world is willing to acknowledge; or, perhaps 
I should say, than the world has thought of acknowledging. Blot out from 
England’s history the names of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton 
only, and how much of her glory would you blot out with them! Take from 
Italy such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michelangelo, and Raphael, 
and how much would be wanting to the completeness of her glory! How 
would the history of Spain look if the leaves were torn out on which are 
written the names of Cerv’antes, Lope de Vega and Calderdn? What would 
be the fame of Portugal without her Camoens; of France, without her Racine, 
and Rabelais, and Voltaire; or Germany, without her Martin Luther, her 
Goethe, and her Schiller? — Nay, what were the nations of old without their 
philosophers, poets, and historians? Tell me, do not these men, in all ages 
and in all places, emblazon with bright colors the armorial bearings of their 
country? Yes, and far more than this; for in all ages and in all places they 
give humanity assurance of its greatness, and say, “Call not this time or 
people wholly barbarous; for thus much, even then and there, could the human 
mind achieve!” ^ 

Schools Should Improve Designs for Living 

• i'iir s;ehool administrator who forgets that the professional task is 
to do the best that possibly can be done to raise this generation to 
higher levels than were achieved by those who went before risks failure 
to serve his purpose. The urge to have more abundant life for our 
children is still stronger than the ai titude that “what was good enough 
for me is good enough for my childnm.” It is deep-rooted. It is 
our fault if we do not help the public to see that there are always new 
frontiers for living, whatever may have happened to the geographic 
frontier. 

The school shoidd always be a .school on e hill. Out of the valleys 
into which the light of the .sun shines dimly come boys, and girls, and 
young people up where the sun shines brighter. There they learn how 
to live according to finer designs. There they learn to want to live 
according to finer designs. There they form habits of living according 
to finer designs. Each evening they carry part of this light back into 
the valley, slowdy but surely transforming it. This change in the com- 
munity itself becomes an index of the effectiveness of the school. 
We see it in agriculture and homemaking. We should be able to 
see it in the radio music we hear. We should look for it in home 
and community artistry, in magazines on the newsstands, in books 
in the bookstore window, in tb<‘ patterns of human relationships in 
the home, on the street, in the community, and in the workshops. 

Administration is not the kitchen thing of stocktaking and inter- 

• Lonofbllow, Henrt W., Hyperion, p. 44, New York; John R. Aldm, 1986. 
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viewing taxpayers and parents — not that alone. It has its job in the 
kitchen but it has, as well, its periods in the front room at the feet 
of the master. It deals mth dollars, yes, but also with prophets’ 
visions, and dreams, and high hopes for tomorrow. 

Administration Representative of the Light Givers 

Before we discuss the basic principles of purpose which are the 
lodestone of administration, it is important to realize that those con- 
cerned with administration, more than any other persons, are not only 
representatives of the public and their fellow professional workers 
alone, but also of those in this generation and in the generations of the 
past who are and have been the light givers of civilization. Without 
this realization and the characteristics that go with it, the juggling of 
principles to make a smoothly operating school system is a form of 
intellectual mumblety-peg. In the words of Plato, “He who is to be a 
really good and noble guardian of the state will require to unite in 
himself philosophy and spirit and swiftness and strength.” He was 
speaking of the ideal soldier for his utopia, and also describing the ideal 
school administrator for our times. 

The administrator is the spark that ignites the power-giving 
mixture. The power-giving mixture flows from two sources — the 
basic principles of purpose and the basic principles of common sense. 
Mixed in pro|>er proportions in the carburetor of balanced judgment, 
they are made ready for the spark from the spirit of the doer without 
which all the bravest dreams of men with the greatest insight will 
not ruffle the leaves of an aspen. 

This book does not deal with this spark from the spirit of the doer — 
it hopefully assumes it. But it is a theme to conjure with. Some 
poet has written, “Like an army with banners flying is the strength of 
a great idea.” And in Plato’s Republic Socrates says, “Have you 
never observed how in\dnciblc and unconquerable is spirit and how the 
presence of it makes the soul of any creature to be absolutely fearless 
and indomitable?” 

TWO BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PURPOSE 

It would be possible to formulate the objectives of education into 
10,000 pages. From time to time individuals and groups seek to 
develop a list short enough to be encompassed quickly and long enough 
to carry meaning. Such were the seven cardinal principles of second- 
ary education of the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association (health, command 
of fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocational 
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prepai'ation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character). 
Such is the small volume of the Educational Policies Commission, 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy A 

Since the purposes have little practical meaning apart from the 
devices by which we seek to attain them, no list, short or long, can be 
more than a series of points near the zero end of a scale of understand- 
ing. They draw meaning from the means at hand. For example, if it 
were our purpose to prepare a traveler for the exigencies of a thousand 
mile trip matie at the fastest possible time, our preparation would have 
been quite different 40 years ago from what it would be today. What 
“prepjiration for the exigencies of a thousand mile trip” means 
depends upon the mode of traasportation. If there is no knowledge of 
available transportation devices, the objective is almost meaningless. 
As transportation devices change, meaning of the objective changes. 
Similai-ly, the meaning of the objective is influenced by the nature of 
the territory over which we may travel and the physical characteristics 
of the load to be carried. So also our educational objectives are 
infhicnced by our conception of how the human animal learirs and of 
hoW the social setting in which he live.s affects that learning. 

An examination of the recognized objectives, mth the attempt to 
rul(! out the limitations of devices, yields two basic principles: 

1. Schools should help maintain and better our social and economic systems. 

2. Schools should contribute to the realistation of abundant life in as large 
as possible a percentage, of each generation. 

MAINTENANCE OF OUR SOCIAL SYSTEM 

No matter how anxious a person, or a group, or a people may be to 
dis<tard an old system of doing things and to pul a new one in its place, 
lUcy must, by the very nature of things, become immediately con- 
cerned with ways of resisting change. It is the nature of social changes 
that for people to have-a chance to realize their potentialities, time, 
sometimes many generations, is essential. In the formulation of our 
National Constitution, the founder’s of our system placed all sorts of 
checks and balances on change. They obviously did not take the 
point of view that they had a system which was perfect. They made 
provision for the orderly revision of the system itself. Yet they were 
so concerned that the system have a chance to prove its worth that 
revision was not made easy. The consent of three-fourths of all the 
states is required for an amendment to the United States Constitution. 

* For references on these and other statements of purpose see the Selected 
Eeadings at the end of this chapter. 
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It is not surprising, then, that in the discussions which were carried 
on concerning tax-supported education in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the necessity for safeguarding the system played an 
important part. There was a realization that knowledge must be 
diffused; that people must know how to read; that they should under- 
stand the forms of self-government. These arguments appeared in 
the late eighteenth-century discussions of public education that 
preceded any wide realization of ta.x-supported schools. Noah 
Webster said that in England the efforts of the people had to be put 
into fighting against the encroachment of kings and barons, whereas 
in the United States it had to be used to create an efficient instmment 
of government. Again he said that to consider the achievement of 
freedom as a closed task is to destroy it. Samuel Knox said that there 
must be no halfhearted acceptance of the duty to educate if democracy 
is to prevail. The emphasis given to the teaching of patriotism in the 
eighteenth-century schools and to mandatory legislation in many 
states, with respect to the teaching of the Constitution, may be taken 
as a reflection of a partial realization of the implications of the basic 
principle that public education must contribute to the stability of our 
social system. A variety of principles flow from this basic principle. 

A Deep Regard for Our System of Government 

The schools should impart a deep regard for our system of govern- 
ment as one that has contributed much and has had immeasurable 
potentialities for promoting the life, liberty, and happiness of this and 
future generations. This attitude should be such as to make the 
proposal to change that system one of most careful and far-reaching 
consideration. It follows that in making eaijh generation realize how 
the potentialities for modification are part and parcel of our social 
system, we should take care to instill an appreciation of the fruits of 
the system which have been so great and the unrealized potentialities 
which are still so great, that change should be thought of as perfecting 
rather than modifying the system. 

This principle is far easier to state than to achieve. So many 
people are obsessed by the notion that a thing is either all good or all 
bad that even a small amount of criticism may cause them to lose 
faith in the whole design, or perhaps more likely, to charge that the 
reformer has lost faith. It should be our purpose to attain as nearly 
as possible in each generation something of that balanced judgment 
which led the men in the Revolution and in the Constitutional Con- 
vention to risk their all for a system and yet maintain that the system 
would not necessarily be the ultimate best. This kind of thinking is 
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rare in any generation. Obviously, from the differences of opinion 
on what should be done with respect to teaching about this govern- 
ment and other governments in recent years, it is clear that we have 
not as yet generally achieved a very satisfactory method of meeting 
the demands of this principle. 

Characteristics Necessary for the Social System 

A second principle flowing from this basic principle is that the 
school should create in the human material that comes to it those skills, 
knowledges, understandings, and habits of action necessary to the 
operation of the social system. This should be interpreted broadly 
enough to include not only what we may customarily think of as 
citizenship qualities, but also those qualities necessary for a social 
system more broadly conceived. Not only does the school have the 
responsibility for having children become intei L-sted in the mechanics 
of government, but it also has the responsibility for guiding children 
and youth in the habits of living which recognize the basic democratic 
objective of regard for others. 

Characteristics Requisite for the General Welfare 

A third principle is that the school should create in the human 
material which comes to it the skills, abilities, knowledges, and atti- 
tudes requisite for the general welfare. Under this would be sub- 
sumed vocational skills, such as the ability to read directions; basic 
mathematics; skills with machines and other vocational skills and 
knowledges; intelligence (used in the popular sense); and the physical, 
mental, and moral stamina necessary to a strong people. This 
principle would cover also those attitudes and habits of thought on 
which our social and economic system is based, such as regard for the 
rights of others, which is so necessary in the kind of living that our 
social system seeks to promote, and regard for obligations, which is 
basic to our whole system of credit. 

Economic Productivity 

The concept of economic creativeness, which is a facet of this 
subsidiary principle, will be found in the work of n^ost of the econo- 
mists since Adam Smith. Only '-ecently, however, has there been 
much recognition of it on the part of the profession and very little 
on the part of the public. Harold Clark first brought together the 
statements of various economists concerning the productiveness of 
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education in a monograph published in 1928.^ A far more extended 
document covering this matter was produced by the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1940.® 

The typical attitude towards the relation of education to our 
economy is well illustrated in a statement recently noted, to this effect: 
“These people are poor and therefore ignorant.” This is the attitude 
which we so frequently take. Poor states and poor communities 
have poor education as a result of being poor. If we are to give any 
credence at all to the statements of the economists, we could as truly 
say: “These people are ignorant and therefore poor.” One of the out- 
lets of a community or state from poverty is to direct more of its 
income to the education of the oncoming generation. Just as peoples 
have chosen for a reason to buy capital goods or guns instead of butter, 
a people may, if it chooses, have education for a few years in order that 
it may have butter in the future. 

A few of the reasons why mass education is economically productive 
can be seen when we compare the value of raw materials with that of 
the completed manufactured article. A very large percentage of the 
cost of manufacture is for labor, and in turn a very large percentage 
of the cost of labor is for skill, built up in no small degree tlu-ough the 
educational process within the schools. Even where the schools 
provide no more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, they have 
gone a long way in providing what is necc-ssary to ol)tain many special- 
ized skills in a very short time. Take away froxn.a people their 
ability to read, and write, and compute, and you destroy a very large 
part of their economia productiveness. 

Again, compare the modern farmer of the Middle West with the 
farmer of 1900. In 1900 he planted the crops he knew about in the soil 
and performed those acts of hiisbandry which had come down to him 
from the Stone Age. He failed to rotate his crops and therefore 
destroyed the soil. He raised a little wheat for his own bread, hay for 
his horse.s, and corn to feed his pigs. He sold the pigs and the excess 
of the w’^heat, hay, and corn. With the coming of the improved 
understanding of soils and plants following the establishment of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, he began scientifically 
to select his seed, rotate his crops, introduce soil-building crops, and 
finally, in recent years, to modify the crops in the light of discoveries of 

* Clark, Harold F., The Economic Effects of Edueniion as Shorn, by SlatemetUs 
of Economists, Bloomington: Bureau of Co(.»perative Research, Indiana University, 
1928. 

‘ Educational Policies Commission, Education and Economic WeU~heing in 
American Democracy, Waslungton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1940. 
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commercial uses of plants unknown in 1900. All the information that 
might have been obtained in the laboratories and on the experimental 
farms would have been largely useless except for the educational 
process in and out of the schools by which the farmer became its 
master. Hence it may be truly said that the increased productiveness 
of the Middle Western farm, the stopping of the tobogganing of the 
soil to destruction, is in no small degree attributable to education, 
not only to direct education but also to the fact that the schools gave 
the farmers the ability to read, to write, and to figure. 

Skill in Working Together 

Let us look for a moment at the other side of this picture. There 
has been vast economic loss not only during the war but also in the 
years preceding because of the fact that our people have not been 
skilled in working together. Much of the conflict between manage- 
ment and labor has been due to lack of education in the process of 
comippnication and working together in groups, as well as to a lack 
of understanding of basic economics. It is a source of never-ending 
wonder that labor and management, coming up through the same 
classrooms, playing on the same sand lot, so often find themselves at 
swords point over the conference table. This is, of course, not all due 
to lacks in education, but it is c(!rtalnly due in some degree to lack of 
patterns of human relationship wliich can be obtained only by a process 
of growth— or education. 

Humanitarian Characteristics 

A- fourth principle is that the schools should seek to create 
those human qualities without the realization of which the social sys- 
tem is a failure. If the social system has for its purpose the pro- 
motion of life, liberty, and happiness of individuals, it must in the long 
run stand or fall on its success in attaining this objective. The school 
sjrstem is the only universal device which deals with every person 
during certain years of his life. It is not the only device. We have a 
multitude of voluntary agencies that are a part of our social system and 
that seek to serve the objectives of that system in one way or another. 
We have health services, govemmentally operated, that protect us 
against epidemics. We have institutions that care for the lame, the 
halt, and the blind. We have prisons for the segregation of those with 
whom the system proved to be such a failure as to make the mainte- 
nance of their liberty unwise. But the public school system is the 
only single, vast, far-reaching agency which is set up to deal with the 
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entire population, not en masse, but as individuals growing from an 
infancy that has potentialities for any kind of a social system toward 
the realization of the types of persons conceived as good by our own 
social system. It is essentially creative in its purpose; it is not rooted 
in social pathology as are prisons and police systems, for example. 

THE REALIZATION OF ABUNDANT LIFE 

If we consider the nature of the appeal of the basic principle 
discussed above, we see that psychologically the appeal is to the car- 
riers of the light and to those who under their leadership have taken 
up the burden of maintaining society as more than an unconscious 
comingling of blind urges. The number to whom such a reasoned 
appeal is authentic is normally relatively small. To the great mass 
of the population in any generation the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. They are not content to make sacrifices of superhighways, 
or the latest gadget on an automobile, or of other immediate go''ds, 
for something so far away, so “theoretical,” as they say. While a 
small group in the long nm has a tremendous influence in the course 
of history by the persistence of its ideals, the direction taken at any 
given moment is determined by the greater mass whose judgment is 
made in terms of more immediate good. To say to them that as 
many as possible of the children of this generation must live abundantly 
if our social system is to be maintained sounds like a threat at best 
or a meaningless jargon at worst. To say to these same persons that 
we must provide these opportunities in order that our childi^n and our 
neighbor’s children may live more abundantly will strike a responsive 
chord. 

The appeal- to the individual good is none the less authentic. To 
respond to the appeal that my children, and my neighbor’s children, 
and the stranger’s children shall have their chance is every bit as 
noble and in the long run fundamentally as important as to respond 
to the appeal that these children shall have their chance in order that 
our sociai system may prosper. 

To be realistic, therefore, we must raise our fourth subprinciple 
above to the level of a basic principle. We must take the earth out of 
the constellation of the sun and consider it as th^ center of its own 
planetary system. We must move into the general public’s fmme of 
reference. To do this we must restate our second basic principle 
to read as follows: Each and every child and young person shall 
have the fullest possible opportunities for the development ci those 
skills, habits, knowledges, and attitudes which will help make him a 
successful, happy person, now and throughout his life. 
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Individual Potentialities and Freedoms 

There is little, if anything, in the practice of our schools which 
caimot be appraised in whole, or in part, under this basic principle. 

We believe that each man should rise to his full potentialities 
and that along with this he shotild have certain freedoms of choice and 
movement, thought and speech (liberty). In addition, we are coming 
more fully to realize the potentialities of education in developing 
personal economic effectiveness. With respect to the latter, we are 
gradually discovering that if adequate results do not come from educa- 
tion to care for the needs felt by the less secure' in freedom from 
fear and freedom from want, tremendously expensive political adjust- 
ments will arise in the attempt to meet them. 

As we analyze this we see the justification for an understanding of 
the culture of the past and of the problems of the present; a mastery 
of the skills that will make for personal adjustments in the economic 
and social sphere; attitudes of regard for the personalities of others 
which is the fundamental tenet of the democratic way of life. These 
thing.? w^e believe. Our professional literature states these beliefs. 
The actual activities of the school are all aimed at these objectives, 
succes.sfully or otherwise. Most of the activities of administration are 
subsidiary to them.® 

How^ Ihto'^ .‘ire earned out, the particular form they take, how fast 
they are realized, are influenced by the basic principles that are 
derived from tlu; mass (Milture, the “humanitarian” group, the 
“public sense of the practical” group, and the “tempo” group. 

SETTING THE PATTERNS OF THE GOOD LIFE 

Whether w^e look at the w^elfare of the individual either as a sub- 
sidiary principle under the mainlenance of the social system or as a 
basic principle in itself, we face a difficult task in steering a course 
through the vastly detailed pronouncements as to what constitutes an 
education fitted to promote the welfare of the individual. It is this 
area that the philosopher has marked out for his own, and it is in this 

^See WiiiTFiHEAi), Alfred N., Adventure of Ideas^ pp. 83 -84, New York: The 
Macmillan Compan}", 1933. 

* Any proup that has the authority to bring together an aggregation of people, 
such us the personnel neeiissary for the operation of the school system, inherits 
along with this authority certain responsibilities to these persons as persons, 
entirely without regard to the use to wh'ch their labors are put. Even the schools 
cannot use their employees as means only. These persons as persons must be 
considered as ends. This eternal conflict, so well put by Kant, is one of many which 
requires a nicety of balanced judgment of the administrator of public institutions 
not required of administrators in institutions organized for personal profit. 
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area that all men consider themselves philosophers. The administra- 
tor and his coworkers can turn to a thousand statements that are 
colored by the background of the experience of the person making it. 
The sociologist interprets education in terms of the power of his 
discipline; the businessman and industrialist in terms of the qualities 
they would would like to see in their employees; the anthropologist in 
terms of his concern with culture patterns, etc. 

This is the confusion, as Meiklejohn has pointed out,^ that western 
civilization fled to when it challenged the monopoly of the church in 
determining the characteristics of the good personal life. Only less is 
our confusion when it comes to determining the characteristics of the 
good citizen. 

From the thousands of books, and pronouncements of individuals, 
and groups, the administrator and his coworkers should not look for 
the one best answer. For the words, the criteria, the concepts of 
thinking, he may turn to the philosophers. However, the people of 
the community in which the administrator works will have the final 
say as to what makes the good citizen and what makes the good per- 
sonal life. Whether or not they make it with the guidance of the 
philosophers wll be due in many, perhaps most, instances to the 
leadership of the professional group. In the American system of home 
rule for education, the people will not only determine the nature of the 
school in the last analysis but will also determine the character of the 
environmental surroundings, themselves no mean school in the shaping 
of the character of the growing generation. 

To most of those who have had dealings mth the American public 
as represented in communities of workable size, this is not particularly 
discouraging. Most have not worn the dark glasses of Matthew 
Arnold and therefore do not see as \ippermost: ignorance, passion, 
violence, envy, brutality, covetousiress, hate, meanness, and cruelty. 
They see the spirit of justice, of regard for the personality of others, 
of confidence in stability, of belief in progrc-ss, of compassion for the 
underprivileged. They see that these positive «jharacteristic8, poten- 
tially dominant under the leadership of the more farsighted, will be 
found in any sizable community.® They will see resulting, on the 
whole, a safer and nonetheless more inspiring piciure of the good 
individual life and of the good citizen than those ar.nved at by the logic 

> Meiklkjohn, Alisxander, Education haivem Tuw Worlds, Now York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

* Why do some communities rise to great heights and then sink into periods 
of decay? Could it be because their leaders have lost sight of the dynamics of an 
appeal to the horizons of the people so that community spirit subsides into the 
state Arnold so vividly describes? 
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of the philosopher. The members of the community who vote on the 
school budget or vote for members of the board of education may not 
be able to express these patterns in words, but they can express them in 
votes, a mode of expression requiring no extensive erudition. The 
members of the community, through their channels of expression, can 
voice a sense of adequacy or inadequacy even though they may not 
have the art to express it in well-chosen words. 

Sources of Insight 

The PMic. The suggestion offered here, then, is that the public 
school administrator should seek patterns of the good life and of the 
good citizen in the thinking of those immediately about him. To do 
this he must have the knack of finding what Dewey has called “the 
best and wisest” and the insight to seek to be surrounded by a corps 
of teachers richly grounded in those designs for the good life painfully 
wrought by the seers of all ages, and broadly exi>erienced in the 
multikidinous fatiets of the culture in which they must work. Such 
teachens, many or few, and the more fai-sighted among the community 
will have no groat difficulty in setting gotils that they can agiee upon 
with a minimum of compromise. Such established goals will have 
the advantage of understanding by both community and staff, which 
will make achievements more likely and wll help keep the d(^tailed 
practice of the school from forgetting its purpose. So viewed, how <!an 
one be other than thankful that in the development of the American 
school system these vital questions of goals and means of reaching 
them have been left so fully to the individual communities? 

Above it has been said that the re.sponsibility is chiefly that of the 
administrator and of his more farsceing (!olleagu(!S to bring into the 
community the light that shines from the .seers of all ages to the good 
IHjTsonal life and the good citiKen. 

The Philosophers. The two basic principles of purpose appearing 
in this chapter are an application to the educational situation of what 
Jeremy Bentham called “utility,” what Adam Smith called “self- 
interest,” what Sismondi called “the common advantage,” and what 
Dewey speaks of as “use and enjoyment.” In Dewey’s use of the 
term “use and enjoyment of the objects, activities, products ... of 
the world in which individuals live,” he provides a perfect setting 
for the decisions that communitk.. have to make with respect to 
education: what they shall get for their money, whether they shall 
spend more money to get something useful, something that they can 
enjoy. These “somethings” in the field of education are what educa- 
tion has to offer. They can all be finally reduced to those things 
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which will promote the life, liberty, and happiness of children, now and 
in the future; of the adults of the community, now and in the future; 
or of those who make up the larger community — the state or the 
nation — now and in the future. All our philosophical, sotuological, 
economic, and other considerations finally must go through these 
channels. 

Lighthouse, Communities. The philosophers are not the only 
sources of light. We should not overlook the challenge of those 
favored communities that have provided staffs of unusual excellence 
and in their own population have an unusual number of persons of 
broad experience, background, and insight. We should become 
increasingly concerned in seeking the guidance that comes from these 
happy combinations of humanity — not as something to copy slavishly, 
but rather as insight to be considered as we should consider the insight 
of seers. The results of the thinking of these groups, as well as the 
heritage from our philosophers, may well stimulate thinking peisons in 
far less favored communities to rise far above the level that would 
otherwise be theirs. We should look to these communities as shrines; 
we should make more use of them. 

Working with the Public 

If the reading of meaning into our basic principle is to be a joint 
enterprise of profession and public, professional leadership must be 
more concerned than in the past in seeking to put the works of philoso- 
phers into such terms as .will be understood by laymen. The rich 
resources must be translated from the language of the profe.ssion to the 
language of the public. One key for such translation is to listen for 
the questions which the public asks. 

Far too much of the discussion of cuucation, even in the public 
press, is couched in terms of professional controversy. If the public 
is interested in having our citizenship an intelligent citizenship, we 
must not say that, according to the psychologist, intelligence is largely 
a matter of nativity; that the intelligence quotient cannot be markedly 
lifted. Such a statement is beside the point; in the sense that it is 
meant it is not news to the public. In the broad terms in which the 
public looks at humanity, morons have stayed morons, geniuses have 
stayed geniuses, and ordinaiy men have stayed ordinary men. But 
they know also that of two men with similar talents, one may make 
more effective use of his talents. They are interested in having the 
schools help them make use of their talents and help them meet the 
situations about them. They are accordingly concerned with the skills 
of communication. They believe that knowledge has power in 
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raising the effective intelligence of human beings. They can readily 
see that some people can work well with others while some cannot, and 
that there are tricks to it which can be learned. Accordingly, it would 
seem far more wise to use the word “intelligence” in the public sense 
rather than in the psychologist’s sense, leaving the psychological 
definition for utilization with our fellows in the profession. 

Such an attempt to shift from the pedagogical frame of reference 
to the colloquial was made in the classifications used in the brochure 
entitled What Education Our Money Buys^ This brochure sought to 
describe schools under twelve classifications each of wliich would be 
meaningful to laymen. No doubt a much better vvay of doing it will 
evolve, but as a first attempt this classification is suggestive. These 
twelve classifications are not purposes; they are classifications of 
characteristics which suggest purpose. Nine of them have to do with 
charackuistics of the schools themselves. They are: Reading , Writing, 
Arithmetic, Basic Knowledge for Americans, Learning to Think, Explor- 
ing Pupils’ Abilities, The Growth of Character, Health and Safety of 
ChiiJ.'ie'-t, Homes for America, The World of Work, and Making Citizens. 
The other three have to do with the mechanism of the school — ^its 
dynamics, its administration. They are: Regard for the Individual, 
The School and the Community,, and The Teacher and the School. 

To the profession they give a more or less clear picture of the good 
citizen and the good person; in fact, everything in these twelve cate- 
gories could be placed in three categories which would perhaps be 
more meaningful to the professional worker: (1) skills and knowledge 
essential to effective living as a pereon and as a citizen; (2) growth 
characteristics to be considered by the school in evolving the good 
citizen and the good person; (3) the dynamic pattern of the school as 
an institution seeking to provide the requisite sKills, knowledge, and 
personal growth. 

RELATION OF PRINCIPLE OF PURPOSE TO OTHER PRINCIPLES 

In building the picture of the school, far more than the principles 
of purpose have to be taken into account. The picture of the school 
is, in fact, a synthesis of the four systems of principles dealt with in this 
book. It is more human, more friendly, than the mere statements of 
purpose, and there is a temptation, therefore, to dwell with phases not 
closely related to purpose. The democratic principles of a good 
school may be so appealing, the lovely richness of the designs for living 

* What Education Our Money Buys, based on a study of Returns for Money 
Spent carried out under the auspices of the Educational Conference Board of New 
Itbrk State, Albany, N.Y.: Educational Conference Board, 1943. 
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which represent part of the basic knowledge may be so stimulating, 
that we may wish to build tabernacles and remain with them always. 
But the administrator must not be confused by these humanities. He 
must remember that, in the ultimate, the school must be judged in 
terms of our two basic principles of purpose. 

APPEAL TO PURPOSE IN TIMES OF STRESS 

It is well to hold in mind that these two basic principles have much 
in common; that they frequently provide alternative orientations of a 
given problem. In most times and with most people the orientation 
provided by the second basic principle is the more realistic. The more 
generalized appeal does not stir them. 

There are times, however, such as war periods or depressions, when 
we all become more conscious of the remote problem of maintaining 
our social system. Such times provide us not only the opportunity 
but also the urge for an orientation of our problems with a more com- 
plete, if more austere, conceptual design. We feel more sharply the 
dangers from groups of persons in whom the schools and their com- 
panion institutions have failed to instill that regard for the personalities 
of others which is basic to democratic living. We see more clearly the 
shortcomings of a school system that does not give adequate care to 
health and to vocational training. We sense the lack in a people of 
“the spirit that prevaileth”- as we never do in normal times. 

The flare-up on the New York Times history survey “in the early 
forties is an example of how under times of great national stress the 
public may become conscious of the more remote principle — the safe- 
guarding of the social forms. Probably no such flare-up could have 
been caused by similar information on science, or music, or even health. 
The teaching of history has been coupled in the public mind for genera- 
tions with the teaching of patriotism and citizenship. State constitu- 
tions have required the teaching of history. Many states have 
statutes requiring the teaching of history. It is only because we have 
tended in recent years to orient the teaching of history along with 
many other subjects in promoting the welfare of the individual that 
we find ourselves surprised by the amount of he?vt generated by this 
discussion. It suggests the possibility that it may not be v/ise always 
to select the easier of the two principles for the explanation of an 
educational practice, even when such choice is legitimate. 

SUMMARY 

Purposes are often overlooked in dealing with the interesting detail 
of method. This is even truer of the public than of the profession. 
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School administration has the responsibility of keeping purposes to the 
fore. 

The educational system has the function of bridging the gap 
between the thinking of the occasional seer and the front of general 
progress. It should seek to improve the level of living. In a sense, 
administrators and their coworkers are representative of the light 
givers. 

In reducing purposes to meaningful scope, the following are 
presented: 

Basic Principles: 

1, Schools shoTild help to maintain and better our social and economic system. 

2. Schools should contribute to the realization of abundant life in as large as 
possible a percentage of each generation. 

Subsidiary to the first of the two basic principles are 

a. The schools should impart a deep regard for our system of government. 

: schools should create in the human material it serves those skills, 
knowledges, etc., necessary to the operation of the social system. 

c. The schools should create in the human material it serves those skills, 
knowledges, etc., required for the general welfare. 

The second basic principle is a restatement of c above in tenns of 
the individuals. It can be broadened to include most purposes. 

In deciding on the life patterns to seek, the community is at one and 
the same time the final judge and a rich asset. Administrators and 
their covvorkers may bring to bear also the insight of philosophers 
and the experience of other school systems. 

While usually the public appeal of the second of the two basic 
principles is greater, times of stress tend to shift the point of view to the 
first one — the social good. 


Exercises 

1. Presumably, all aspects of administration are related more or loss directly 
to the achievement of the educational purposes. Select throe varied adminis- 
trative activities from the list you formulated in connection with Chap. I and show 
how they contribute to the achievement of the principles of purpose. The refer- 
ences listed under Chap. I may be of help to you in extending your knowledge of 
the particular functions you choose. 

2. How do the following definitions of educational purpose relate to the organi- 
zation of purposes as given in this cha^ or? 

a. Education is the development of the whole man.*' — Comenius 
5. ''Education aims at the realization of the typical man.” — Payne 
c. " The end of education is triple : to develop mental faculties, to communi- 
cate knowledge, to mold character.” — Thiry 
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d. “Do not train boys to learning by force and harshness, but lead them 
by what amuses them, so that they may better discover the bent of 
their minds.’* — Plato 

e. “I call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.** — Milton 

3. In your estimation, which of the principles of purpose is receiving the 
greatest emphasis at this time in: 

a. Professional literature? 
h. Public thinking? 
c. Educational practice? 

4. Justify somt'. subject-matter field or school activity you teach or conduct 
or believe sliould be taught or conducted. 

5. What mores of our American life should the schools maintain? What are 
some of the dynamic phases of educational purpose? Expand in terms of prac- 
tical policies how education can serve the maintenance and improve inent of our 
social system. 

6. Write a short paragraph giving the arguments (in terms of purpose) for 
or against some administrative arrangement (e.g., homogeneous grouping or 
remedial classes) in language understandable to the average citizen. 

7. This chapter set up as a goal of education the “abumlunt life.’* Consult 
Kilpatrick*H Source Book in the Philosophy of lOducation (listed in Selected 
Readings below) and draw from Chap. VIII of that book an acceptable definition 
of “the good life.** If no quotation meets your philosophy, verbalize your own 
best thinking. 

8. What should the community know about the purposes of its schools? 
What would you tell them? How would you go about delivering that message? 

9. Resource Book. This book seeks to dip into the underlying structure on 
which the administration of schools rests. It is not its purpose to present informa- 
tion as much as concepts basic to school administration. Accordingly, its value 
will be in the pattern of thinking about administrative problems distilled from it 
by the reader. In the process of achieving this the student will dip into many 
facets of the culture as they are reflected in the great books and in current period- 
icals. It is suggested that a careful choosing of quotations liot only from the 
educational literature but from the literature reflecting our culture — ^its roots in 
the past, its manifestations in the present — ^assembled together in a small notebook 
will prove of value to the administrator. It will likely serve not only for occa- 
sional checking of his thought patterns in future years but also as a resource book 
from which he can draw materials for addresses to teacJiers, pupils, parents, and 
citizen groups in general. In developing this rf'Sc>urce book, the student should 
apply the “principle of parsimony.** A couple of pages of well-chosen materials 
on the subject of each of the chapters of this book .should be sufficient, and follow- 
ing each subdivision there should be three or four blank pages for additions through 
the years. If the book grows very fast or very slowly m the years to come the 
student may well be auspicious of his power lo discriminate. The following bases 
for selecting material have been found helpful: 

For the Principles and their Conditioners (Chaps. II-V) 

a. Clear-cut statements of the bainc principles and the principal applications 
as they appeal to the student. 
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b. The most striking statements obtained in the literature, for future 
reference. 

For the Common-sense Principles (Chaps. VII-XV) 

a. Clear-cut statement of the principle as a sharp tool for the administrator's 
kit. 

b. Striking applications to school administration as observed in the student’s 
experience. 

c. Quotations from great literature showing the roots of the principle in the 
culture. 

d. Striking applications of the principle to other phases of life (that is, other 
tlian school administration) as revealed in the daily press. (It should be remem- 
bered that if these principles weie lost, the press and all other human institutions 
would have their foundations swept away. Men's actio!»s are continually being 
appraised hi this crucible; they are society’s instrument for separating the gold 
from the dross.) 

The “resource book” should not be confused with a class notebook. The notes 
you jot down in class or from your reading should form a kind of day book from 
w'hich you draw the best, the significant, for your “resource book.” 

• VJ;! .1 companion exercise the student may select a topic of administration 
from the list given in C.hap. I and make it a subject of cjontinuous study throughout 
the course. In connection with each chapter he should make notes on how the 
subject of the chapter illuminates the problem. Farly in the term ho should 
collect a bibliography dealing with it and get ail the light he can from the available 
thought and evidence, appraising it in the light of each principle as he proceeds 
and in light of the rules for interprelalion of empirical evidence given in Chap. 
XVI. When the student i-eaches Chap. XVII he should have the materials for a 
significant paper on the subject — an example of baiauced judgment (see Exercises 
at the end of Chap. XVII). 
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CHAPTER III 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF PURPOSE 

In the preceding chapter it was implied that most of the discussions 
of educational purpose are greatly colored by the consciousness of 
means at hand for achieving them. Controversies between individuals 
and groups seem to turn more frequently on the means than on the ends 
to be achieved; also, each individual or group tends to judge the other 
as being concerned solely with method rather than with purpose. 
For example, the subject-matter specialist, convinced that his own 
subject matter Ls a powerful instrument for a.,hieving the ultimate 
purposes, is apt to depreciate those aspects of method which have to do 
with growth of personality. He may charge the educationalists with 
being too much concerned with how the subject matter is taught. 
At the same time he is assuming that all that really matters is the 
mastery of the subject matter. In this assumption he is dangerously 
near elevating his method of education (the instUling of certain items 
of knowledge) from its true level of means to the heights of purpose. 

THE ADMINISTRATOR AS INTERPRETER 

Accordingly, the administrator, sitting as he does in a sort of 
judicial position, will do well to remember that practically any state- 
ment of purpose, other than such bare statements as are given of the 
two basic principles discussed in the preceding chapter, are heavily 
weighted by assumptions or beliefs with respect to the efficacy of cer- 
tain selected aspects of methodology. Theta assumptions may be 
classified with re.spect to the nature of learning, assumptions with 
respect to trends in our socioeconomic life, and assumptions as to the 
ready availability of educational devices. 

As we compare the pattern of public education today with that of 
half a century ago, we see many changes which can be traced to 
discoveries in the psychology of learning. Some of these can likewise 
be traced to public demand arising from socioeconomic changes. 
The psychologist may rejoice th.’^ the work of the stalwarts in his 
field has had such far-reaching effects on practice. At the same time, 
the sociologist may point out, with perhaps equal or greater justifica- 
tion, that these changes are social phenomena that just happened to 
be in line with good psychology. These coimterclaims need not 

31 
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greatly concern the school administrator. His part is to help guide 
the social demands in line with good psychology. He cannot be happy 
in being a party to the formulation of an educational program, however 
responsive it may seem to be to a public urge, unless he has the assur- 
ance in his own mind that it is in accordance with what is known about 
the learning mechanism of human beings, any more than he can be 
happy with responses to public urges which are not in keeping with 
the basic principles of purpose. It will be noted that this places the 
administrator l)etwcen the front of public demand and the greatest 
insights of our pliilosophers and scientists. If he is to maintain his 
position and be other than a servant to shifting public opinion he must 
have some way of appraising the psychological soundness of proposed 
action. He may not be able always to stem the tide away from sound 
thinking, but he can hardly be forgiven if he responds to the tide in 
ignorance of sound thinking. 

NEED OF SIMPLIFICATION 

The vast accumulation of research in the first half century of 
the application of scientific method to the field of psychology seems 
to make amazing demands upon school administrators. Many may 
say that if this position is to be taken it will be impossible for one 
man to know enough to be an administrator. We can admit this 
just as we can admit today that no man really can know enough to 
be a physician, and nevertheless go forward with the task of doing all 
we can to master the comple.v elements involved in the work of the 
school administrator. 

The obvious conclusion to the above seems to be that every admin- 
istrator must be a master of all the research in educational psychology. 
However, a simpler approach is proposed: to seek out of the scientific 
work of the.se fifty years the major discoveries which have been fruitful 
in broadly challenging educational practice or which appear to have 
promise in this direction. Out of the tens of thousands of pages of 
research problems in the field of psychology of learning covering the 
infant years of the development of a science we can hardly expect to 
have more than a few strategically challenging discoveries. ‘ If we 

* A possible explanation for the seeming paucity of principle drawn out of the 
field that has been most fruitful in educational research is the great degree to 
which psychological research has dealt with the pathology of education: reading 
disabilities, personal maladjustment, etc. These are matters that concern the 
day-to-day patterns of operation of indmdual teachers and guidance officers but 
only here and there affect the general pattern of the educational system. Adminis- 
tration is concerned with them but on a level of detail quite different from that 
influenced by the principles presented here. 
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can isolate these so that they become useful instruments in appraising 
practices, the administrator can then forget entirely or leave to his 
leisure hours the multitudinous small research problems and the 
resounding controversies which are the mixed concomitants of the 
development of a lively science. 

Somewhere, somehow, there should be those in the field of adminis- 
tration who arc observing the research and controversies so that the 
field may be alert to the emergence of new principles, but it should 
hardly be the responsibility of the practitioner with his many responsi- 
bilities in other areas to follow these controv^ersies. This task cannot 
be left to the psychologists for they are not sufficiently well in touch 
with the patlerns of public education to jucigc the strategic importance 
of their own research. Neither should it he left as it has been to every 
practition<;r to screen out of the activities of the laboratories those 
things which may be pertinent to education in the thousands of indi- 
vidual communities in America. 

remainder of this chapter an attempt is made to draw out 
these important findings, which should be made a part of the working 
capital of every school administrator; which should be present in his 
consciousness as a backdrop to every decision made involving change 
in human beings whether those concerned be pupils, teachers, janitors, 
board members, or citizens in general. Only five such principles arc 
presented, t)ut they are not put forward as an e-xclusive .set of principles. 
A simple discovery made in somebody’s laboratory yesterday may add 
another. Other simple discoveries made dO years ago may deserve a 
place in this list. Accordingly, the administrator is asked to accept 
these five as a nucleus of what is bound to be, in -mr lifetime at least, 
a limited list of p.sychoIogical principles, adding :o it any that in his 
judgment belong. We in school administration, as must those con- 
cerned with the practical operation of any social function, must face 
this task ivith the confidence expresscfl in Kipling’s jingle: 

When ’Omcr .smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 

’E’d ’card men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what ’c thought ’e might require, 

’E went an’ took — the same as me I 

CHALLENGE TO FORMAL DISCIPLINE 

The first of these far-reaching principles gleaned from the psy- 
chology of learning may be stated simply as follows: 

1. Yoii can’t train the mind like a muscle. Lifting mathe- 
matical weights does not help you much in lifting social 
weights. 
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There is no simple generally applicable curriculum that 
prepares for life by training the mind. 

Studies in Transfer 

This is derived from the studies on the transfer of training which 
challenged the accuracy of the theory of formal discipline just as 
Pasteur's discovery that gravy cut off from contact with dust in the air 
does not spontaneously generate maggots. Again, like Pasteur's 
discovery, the research on which it is based was absurdly simple. It 
came out of no great fund set up by a foundation but rather out of a 
few laboratory experiments. While this di.scovery was made more 
that 40 years ago, there is still controversy over it, just as there was 
controversy over Pasteur’s critical experiment for over a quarter of a 
century after it was made. Pasteur had thought through tbis problem 
of spontaneous generation to the point that he could test it with a 
simple, critical experiment involving a few cents worth of material. 
The medical world in general could not accept it because they had not 
reduced the thousands of pages wTitten on spontaneous generation to 
its critical assumptions. Similarly, psychologists and laymen includ- 
ing the educational profession found it difficult to divest their own 
thinking of the mass of writing based on the assumption of formal 
discipline to the point that they could see the fsritical nature of simple 
experiments on transfer of training. 

There is no discovery in psychology that has been more costly, and 
for this if no other reason, the school administrators must be concerned 
with it. If psychologists are not yet satisfied with the conclusiveness 
of these critical experiments, school administrators and the public 
should rise up and demand that they carry through adequate experi- 
mentation to settle this Issue of major educational strategy without 
further delay. Let them drop all the little tactical problems if need 
be for a decade and settle this problem. For, as William F. Russel has 
pointed out, if the theory of formal discipline is in fact tenable, we can 
reduce the cost of American education by vast amounts. 

These statements should not be left unsiipporied. 

Formal discipline was the theory that nationalized the belief in the 
disciplinary effects of certain wcU-organiaed and difficult subjects. 
Under the heading, “Transfer of Training,” the Encyclopedia 0 / 
Educational Research traces this thco/y back to the Greeks. It says: 
“The Greeks, for instance, considered that any training affected the 
whole of mental life.” This excellent discussion carries the evolution 
of such thinking through the breaking down of the unitary nature 
of the minds of the Greeks into unitary fapultiea in the Middle AgeS. 
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Several centuries then went past before the unitary character of 
faculties was challenged. William James seems to have been the first 
person to express doubts of it, at least the first one noticed by th(j 
psychologist'. The results of some simple, unscientific experiments of 
James appear in his Principles of Psychology published in 1890. Really 
critical experiments were those carried on by Thorndike and Wood- 
worth, reported in the Psychological Review in 1901. There have been 
other studies in the iniervening years. Sandiford in the conclusion of 
his article in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research summarized his 
own judgment as follows: “The author’s final judgment, after scanning 
the 810 studies in his bibliographical file, is that transfer is a real fac- 
tor in edu(iation. Otherwise the functioning of school training in life 
would be seriously limited. But the amount of transfer is usually so 
small that it is better to depend on direct training of an ability rather 
than hope to obtain it indirectly by transfer.” 

From the scientific standpoint, therefore, it appears that the 
prac"! iti'-Mj.-i , however he may want to argue w’ith the details of various 
studies, should be bound to place no great weight upon the disciplinary 
effect per se of any school subject until and unless the weight of the 
evidence is overthrown by more critical scientific investigation. 

Because of its far-reaching significance for the school administrator, 
it woTild be wise for the school administrator to familiarize himself with 
critical studies. He will find them well summaiizcd in the article 
entitled “Transfer of Training” Avhich appears in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research} 

Differential Effects of Intelligence 

It is of interest that the acceptance of the challenge of these experi- 
ments is slower among college and university p’-eparatory schools than 
in public education in general. It is an established fact that there 
is more transfer in the case of highly intelligent persons. If the 
explanation of such transfer as there is, is examined, it seems to be a 
matter of common sense to expect the more intelligent to profit by a 
study of materials that to the ordinary mind are unrelated to reality. 
For intelligence, as the psychologist uses it, is closely associated with 
the ability to see relationships. Doubtless teachers in high schools 
down tbrougli tbe ages have been rreatlj influenced by observations 
on the utility of their subject made in later years by former students far 
more intelligent than they were themselves. What was probably a 

^Sandifobd, Petkr, “Transfer of Training,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, Y? alter S. Monroe, Editor, pp. 1306-1312, New York: The MacmiUan 
Company, 1941. 
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recognition of identical elements to these brilliant persons was then 
interpreted by the teachers as some mysterious “disciplinary” power. 

As a wider range of the population came into the secondary 
schools where the formal discipline theory was more leaned upon than 
in the elementary schools, its failure with the run-of-niine individual 
became so apparent that without necessarily ceasing to give lip 
service to the theory, other reasons were found for bringing in subject 
matter of known utility. Accordingly, it would seem that school 
administrators should not be too disturbed by the occasional statement 
coming from masters of select private schools and presidents of select 
colleges that shows them still clinging to the formal discipline theory. 

Cost of Adaptation to This Discovery 

Above the statement was made that the abandonment ot the formal 
discipline theory has had a large influence on increasing school co.sts. 
I'his can be readily demonstrated. If schools could be operated on the 
theory of formal discipline, complete faith could be placed in the instill- 
ing in all minds of exactly the same subject matter. Individual 
differences would only have to be recognized by allowing differences 
in time. The very bright could go through the schools fast ; the very 
dull could go through slowly. The achievement of the paa-ticular 
subject matter would be a- simple goal, the master key to the develop- 
ment of the good life. When we abandon this simple belief and accept 
in its place the necessity for teaching persons to think in a thousand 
situations, we have not only greatly increast'd the range of the educa- 
tional offering and hence the cost, but we have multiplied many times 
over the problems of adjusting to individual differences. 

Administrative Policy 

The wise administrator will accept this as essential just as the wise 
doctors came to accept the fundamental soundness of the germ theory 
of disease. At the same time he will be intelligently alert to the 
possibility of discovering educational sulfa drugs. As the infant 
field of psychological science evolves, it is highly probable that the 
learning process A^^ll prove to be far more complex than it was viewed 
either by the believers in formal discipline or by those who have 
rejected formal discipline. In the meantime, however, schools must 
be operated in terms of the best available present knowledge and should 
not be allowed to follow, other than in the most experimental fashion, 
experimental hunches simply because one of them may prove ten or 
twenty or fifty years from now to have been nearer the truth than the 
best science we have had at our command- today. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Our second principle, like the first one, fioos back to the turn of the 
century. It has to do with individual differences and is closely related 
to the first. It may be stated as follows: 

2. Individuals differ in all sorts of ways: capacities, past 
growth, points at which growth is now ready to occur. To 
provide a wholesome growing situation a school must have 
a wide variety of open doors leading by varied paths 
toward the desired goals. 

Probably the studies on individual differences are better known to 
the school administrators than any other educational studies. The 
school administrator c'.rtainly hiws no difficulty in iiccognizing the fact 
that there are tremendous individual differences. In all probability 
there was a pretty wide consciousness of individual differences before 
the at the (urn of the century that served to dramatize this 

phenomenon of human nature. The fact of these differences, however, 
would not be particularly disturbing so long as the theory of formal 
discipline dominated thinking. The selected hierarchy of subjects and 
of subject matter wi( bin subjects was considered of so gi’eat importance 
that (he individual had to master them to be educated. lie either 
could do it or he could not. If he coukl not, he was not of the elect. 
Some consideration might be given to differences in allowing some to go 
fast and some to go slow. Hence, at the turn of the century semi- 
annual promotions were introduced encouraging teachers to cause more 
children to repeat and thereby to have a gi-eater chance to master the 
hierarchy quite as tnily as permitting the bright to skip materials 
which they hiwl already mastered in some degne. It was only when 
this faith in tlu! mystical powers of certain sid^jccts was shattered 
that individual differences began to be worked upon seriously as a 
reason for major adjustments within the schools themselves. Thereto- 
fore individuals wei'e expected to adjust to the system; now came the 
movements leading to adjustment of the system to individuals. 

The problem of adjusting the schools to individual differences took 
on new and extended meaning as the conception of the importance of 
growth and personality began to ^ake hold, so that adjustment to 
individual differences was not solely the adjustment of the range of 
subject matter to the individual, as it was largely considered a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Today w'e find ourselves in the midst of an appraisal at a thousand 
points of where the individual is to be subordinated to the system and 
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where the system should be subordinated to the individual. Today 
as never before we can appraise schools, not only in terms of what is 
happening in the improvement of schools and in the improvement of 
in^viduals, but also as to what is happening to the unfolding per- 
sonality under which we subsume such traits as citizenship and demo- 
cratic ideals,^ 


REALISM IN TEACHING 

Our third principle also extends out of the studies of transfer of 
training. It may be stated as follows: 

3. The more there is in common between the learning situa- 
tion and the situation in which the learning is to be applied, 
the more likely will the learning be useful. 

This similarity may be due to identical elements or to meaningful 
generalizations wliich will help individuals see identity that they might 
otherwise overlook, or both. Psychologists differ in their explanation 
as to why it is that the amount of transfer is related to native intelli- 
gence, but the conclusion from all of these elements seems to be that 
whether the generalization is built up by the teacher in a meaningful 
way or whether the transfer comes from identical elements, the higher 
the degree of reality in the teaching situation, the better, whatever the 
level of intelligence. 

In other words, meaningful generalizal ions of words are not likely 
to be built up except through the use of lifelike situations. The failure 
of persons to be skillful in the use of denominate numbers, even though 
they were taught them in the elementary school, may very probably 
be traced to the teaching situation in which no attempt was made to 
discover whether children had any concepts of bushels and pecks or 
pounds and ounces. Accordir.gly, in later life, when faced by the 
bushel and peck, or pound and ounce situation, they are probably 
not m\ich better able to cope with the practical problems than they 
would be if they had never studied them. 

This principle is quite as revolutionaiy in its demands on schools as 
any of the others, for it denies the validity of the total textbook situa- 
tion that still dominates vast numb(;i*s of our schools. It questions 
the validity of appraisal made exclusively on information or skill 
tests applied after teaching. Children can be taught to hand back 
even nonsense syllables glibly, and much of what is taught out of 
textbooks, unhappily, falls in the nonsense category so far as the 
learners are concerned. Accordingly, in appraising a school in terms 

> Discussed in Chap. V. 
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of what it is really contributing to future effectiveness of individuals, 
even in such matters as skills and basic knowledge, consideration must 
be given to how meaningfully they were taught as well as to how well 
children can pass the typical terminal tests. 

PHENOMENA OF GROWTH 

The fourtli psychological principle in our brief list may be stated 
as follows: 

4. Learning is a process of individual unfolding. Each of us 
grows from where ho is, not from some ind('p(‘ndently 
determined starting point held in common with others. 

Growth and Good Teaching in the Past 

Just as the theory of formal discipline was not followed religiously 
in schools prior to 1900 bceau.se of the frequent challenges of common 
sense pv.’U<_>ijlarly in the schools that had to work with all the people, 
BO have some teachers always in some degree recognized education as a 
growth phenomenon. Most of the great teachers whom W'c have had 
were persons who wore able to sense crises in our own individual 
unfolding in a way to help us become oriented in more spacious man- 
sions that we had suddenly entered. Such tca(;h<>rs were great 
teacluirs, even if they gave lip service to formtil discipline. Schools 
dominated by such teachers h-ave alwsiys been good schools, in spite 
of the subject mat.1.er wliich made up the curriculum they had chosen 
as a means for reaching their ultimate objectiv^es. Mr. Chips is a 
case in point. 

Some great teachers were given a wider stage than the classroom 
from whitih to preach the doctrine of the growing oi'ganism. Comenius 
wrote his Great Didactic on the analogy between the growth of children 
and the growth of plants in the garden. Pestalozzi was another one 
of these men who followed a hunch that was later to tre found scientifi- 
cally sound. The very name “kindergarten” — garden of children — 
reflects this concept. 

Insight vs. Research 

Howev'cr, these were hunches and they were followed with many 
other hunches. Those who lived m the day of Comenius and of 
Pestalozzi had no way of knowing that these were the good hunches. 
It would be surprising if any discovery in education had not been 
“foreseen” by someone. The history of all sciences shows that 
through partial insight individuals have proposed practices that in the 
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ultimate proved sound. What we tend to overlook is that many more 
unsound ones are proposed concurrently, each having the same sanction 
of “insight,” and as a result no one has anything but his own sense of 
the “squaring with facts” in his own limited experience to guide him 
in his choice. In the nineteenth century, for example, the practice 
of cauterizing wounds was abandoned in the better hospitals. At the 
same time there was a great increase in deaths after operations. Only 
after the germ theory of disease came to the fore was it understood 
how the discontinuance of a barbaric practice thrown out because the 
theory supporting it was discarded had also throtvn out one of the few 
practices that combated infection. Similarly, some primitive tribes 
have been found strangely free from certain diseases that are associated 
with lack of sanitation. Through the insight of some seer in their 
past history they had been led to sanitary practices bee'iuse of the 
believed use that evilly inclined persons could make of personal garbage 
in practicing the art of witchcraft. 

One of our le.sser but vexing problems today is the group of men 
who insist on appraising practices without benefit of several centuries 
of development of empirical method. Wliy, for example, should 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Mortimer Adler, and Robert Hutchins, in their 
efforts to settle the fate of society and education, feel that it is so little 
necessary to reckon with the findings about human learning that have 
resulted from a century of empirical study? 

One line of insight is worth a thousand pages of research ; the trouble 
is to know which insight.* In purpose it is a matter of agreement ; with 
us a matter of agreement in each community. With method it is a 
matter of systematic checking with the facts of life — research; not 
that research avoids the necessity for arriving at agreements, but 
that agreements are on a ampler plane; e.g., on the fitness of the 
tests and the validity of the (observations. The good insights are the 
lucky generalizations from limited obscjrv’^ation that prove to square 
with the universe. An insight into reality is good only to the degree 
that it is in fact an insight into reality. Only rcseai’ch going beyond 
the ordinary observation of an individual can tell which insight is the 
lucky one. 

Studies of Child Development 

Beginning in the twenties a number of extensive researches were 
carried on in which children were studied as complete growing organ- 
isms. They were the studies of child development. Their interest 
first was to find w^hat the infant organism needed in the way of food, 
sleep, relaxation, and personal guidance. They watched babies of 
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preschool age unfolding. These studies carried on in the Child 
Development Institute of Teacihers College, the Iowa Welfare Research 
Station, and -other centers produced tens of thousands of pages giving 
the results of these observations. They are interesting reading and will 
help the school administrator. In addition, he should sec to it that 
he has somebody on his staff who knows these wTitings well. In 
the twenty-five years of research in this field, the one finding that the 
present writer has picked up and observed that he would raise to the 
level of a principle of school administration is the principle that 
the organism grows from where it is. This principle challenges the 
work of every teacher every day. Combined with the facts on indi- 
vidual differences and the rejection of the formal discipline theory, 
it gives a background par excellence for the appraisal of practices 
designed as means to achieve the ultimate goals of education. 

In spite of the tens of thousands of teachers who in the past few 
decade? have had to review the work of Comenias and Pestalozzi, much 
as the philosophers have attempted to drive in upon our consciousness 
the need for attention to the growth learnings that go on for good or ill 
at the same time that the process of learning skills and knowledge 
proceeds, a recent survey of schools, wdiich sampled the upper half 
of the expenditure levels of American education, indicates that the 
actual school methodology has taken them into account in a positive 
way in only a relatively small number of schools. More is made of this 
point in the chapter on the emerging designs of public education. 

Scope of Application 

Perhaps a word should be said here as to the implication of these 
child-development studies for the education of voung children. It is 
hoped that nothing said here will be taken as in any way depreciating 
the outcomes in that area of the child-development studies. The 
characteristics of the principles brought into this system, as well as 
those brought into the other systems presented here, are their uni- 
versality of application. Whatever a school system may be doing 
with respect to the providing of educational opportunities for young 
children, this principle of growth is fundamental, but it is also funda- 
mental at every other level of edu''ation, including the work of the 
administrator with the public and with employed personnel. 

INTEREST AS AN INDICATOR OF READINESS 

The fifth of our five principles has to do with interest. It may bo 
stated as follows: 
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5. Interest is the phenomenon that indicates growth. Just 
as friction generates heat, learning generates interest. We 
don’t teach to get interest, but when we don’t get interest 
our teaching isn’t prospering. Interest is an index of 
where the organism is ready to grow. Not all interests 
need to be followed any more than all limbs on a tree need 
to be allowed to develop; we select and encourage the limbs 
that sprout in the desirable places. 

This principle is important because of the fact that many forces 
have been at work during the last century which tend to confuse the 
educator, and perhaps even more, the layman, as to the category in 
which he should place interest. It is clearly a means and not an end. 

The origin of the notion of interest as an end is confused. It shows 
up in the late eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-century educa- 
tional philosophies. But it is found elsewhere in the culture, ft is 
observable in a poem of Wordsworth’s that many of the older genera- 
tion, at least, had to learn — “The Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood.” This poem expressed what 
must have been a belief in some circles that the soul of a newborn child 
was translated immediately from a conscious and perfect life in another 
realm of existence. Granting tliis, interests evidenced by small 
children could be taken as clues to the nature of the good life. Accord- 
ingly, the interest itself would hold a close affinity with one of our 
prime objectives of education — the development of the good life. Why 
develop the good life, these good souls may have said, when all we 
have to do is discover its residual elements and allow them to grow 
unhampered? This lovely confection of philosophy found expression 
in Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird.” Who that has seen these babes waiting 
to be born could refuse to believe that when they were eventually 
bom their interests should be discovered and allowed full play as keys 
to that perfect life which, in the play, they are so anxious to leave? 

In the early statements drawn together by that dynamic group that 
organized themselves as the Progressive Education Association more 
than a quarter of a century ago, the remnants of this play was made one 
of a group of important desiderata for which this group was to wrk. 
How many schools other than a few private schools that made it their 
special appeal for support actually fell for this the writer has no w4y of 
knowing. But in his observation of hundreds of public schools, little 
of it has been noted. 

But the important thing is that we should not forget the power of 
interest as a tool when we reject it as an end — the error which is some- 
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times made. Just because these beautiful fictions have been brought 
to the attention of some people in most communities in their impres- 
sionistic years, it is important for the school administrator to under- 
stand just how interest fits into his kit of tools and to be able to explain 
how it is not some objective in itself over which one can become deeply 
excited. On the positive side, interest is to the teacher as the clinical 
thermometer is to the physician. It reads the temperature; he has to 
use his own judgment in term.s of many other factors before deciding 
what may be wrong with the organism, since the thermometer is not 
marked “measles” at one point, “whooping cough” at another, and 
“common cold” at another. But just because it does not read in this 
simple fashion is no reason for his hiaving it out of his tool kit. So 
interest combined \vith the principle of growth becomes an important 
even though fallible tool in the educational process, and a good adminis- 
trator will, in coming to a conclusion with respect to policy, look to sec 
whether this tool is being used in the educational patterns existent or 
proposed. 

SUMMARY 

The frequent confusion of means and ends in considerations of 
educational problems highlights the responsibility of the administrator 
to serve a.s a judge of the soundness of proposed acition as means to ends. 
The soundness of his judgment will depend in no small degree upon his 
understanding of the nature of learning, of the demands of society, and 
of available inventions. This chapter has dealt with the first of these 
three groups of understandings. 

Five basic principles are drawn from psychological research to 
assist the administrator in appraising act ion or proptjsed action in the 
light of the nature of human learning: 

1. You can’t train the mind like a muscle. Lifting mathematical weights does 
not help you much iii lifting social weights. There is ito simple generally applicable 
curriculum that prepares for life by training the mind. 

2. Individuals differ in all sorts of ways; capacities, past growth, points at 
which growth is now ready to occur. To provide a wholesome growing situation 
a school must have a wide variety of open doors leading by varied paths toward 
the desired goals. 

3. The more there is in common between the learning situation and the situ- 
ation into wliich the learning is to be applied, the more likely will the learning he 
useful. 

4. Ijeamiug is a process of individual unfe! ling. Each of us grows from where 
he is, not from some independently determined starting point held in common 
with others. 

5. Interest is the phenomenon that indicates growth. .lust as friction gener- 
ates heat, learning generates interest. We don’t teach to get interest, but when 
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we don’t get interest our teaching isn’t prospering. Interest is an index of where 
the organism is ready to grow. Not all interests need be followed any more than 
all limbs on a tree need be allowed to develop; we select and encourage the limbs 
that sprout in the desirable places. 


Exercises 

1. Tlie student may serve two purposes by consulting The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research on “Transfer of Training. “ First ho will familiarize liimself 
(if he has not already done so) with a most valuable source of empirical knowledge. 
Second, he will gain some knowledge of the experiments on transfer which, because 
of their far-reaching significance to educational policy, are of prime necessity to 
the administrator. The student will do well to arm himself with ch?ar-cut descrip- 
tions of the basic experiments that will be useful in discussing the matter with 
lay and professional groups. The issue is a recurrent one. Educational Psy- 
chology by Gates and others will also be helpful. 

2. The student should familiarize himself with some of the studies in child 
development and the influences they have had on educational outlook. Consult 
some of the references under B in the Selected Readings and formulate u list of 
conclusions that can be drawn from these studies. 

3. From your readings from books under both A and B, can you foi'Uiulate 
a list of “keys to human intellectual powers”? 

4. If the student is keeping a “resource book” as suggested in the exercises 
following Chap. II, he will do well to set aside a section in which ho judiciously 
lists the nondebatable conclusions that psychologists have established. A in the 
Selected Readings below suggests some general works on psycliology upon wliich 
he may draw. 

5* Apply the five psycliological principles developed in this chapter in justify- 
ing some changes or retentions in som.c school system with which you arc familiar. 
What common practices in our public schools violate basic psychological truths? 

6. What can be done to secure acceptance and utilization as a conditioiuir of 
thought and action of the established psychological facts of learning by both 
professional school people and laymen? 

7. To what extent do the established principles of psychology of learning 
inhibit or modify purposes as you may have conceived them in connection with 
your thinking on Chap. II? 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOCIOECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF PURPOSE 

It is in no way decrying the importance of the eternal verities, the 
great humanistic patterns of personal living that contribute to indi- 
vidual happiness and to a good society, to point out that both the 
individual life and the pattern of society have socioeconomic aspects 
that must be taken into account in interpreting the meaning of the 
purposes of education. Technological developments, shifts in popula- 
tion patterns, the sweeping aside of groups of the population into 
unfavorable situations, shifts in the nature of wealth, all challenge the 
schools to help adjust individuals to the inevitable, or by changing the 
characteristic patterns of individual lives, to change the socioeconomic 
pattern for the better. Our conception of what constitutes a good 
citizen and a good personal life is strongly conditioned by the social 
and economic setting for which we are preparing children and young 
people. We do not think of the good civic life and the good personal 
life as going on in a vacuum. • We no longer assume that the individual 
is trained for life by certain magic processes; he must rather be given 
knowledge, skills, and patterns of action drawn from the socioeconomic 
setting. 


SOURCES OF INSIGHT 

Luckily there are many people whose business it is, or who make it 
their business, to observe the flow of the socioeconomic patterns and to 
point out the trends toward different patterns, bringing them to the 
attention of legislatures, churches, schools, and other institutions or 
agencies concerned either with guiding individuals or with shaping the 
character of the patterns themselves. Hardly a newspaper but caiTies 
some statement challenging education to do something about preparing 
children and young people for some newly observed or imagined facet 
in our socioeconomic life. 

One of the richest sources of data for these observers is the United 
States Census. It reveals shifts in patterns of population distribu- 
tion, age, amount of education, literacy, size of families, wealth and 
resources, industry and production, agriculture, occupations, character 
of housing, advance of electrification, bathing facilities, running 
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water, racial distribution, distribution of immigrants, and many other 
facts. 

From other sources observers gather information on changing 
patterns of morbidity, crime, unemployment and its incidence on 
racial and age groups, religious affiliation, social stratification, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 

From still different sources observers gather data on the tremendous 
changes in technology and its impact on public or quasi-public agencies, 
social welfare agencies, health and medical care, governmental func- 
tions, character of public administration, taxables and tax systems, 
character of legislation, transportation, and communication. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS 

Among these persons are those who seek (o find amelioration of the 
lot of individuals, preparation of individuals to take advantage of 
potential improvtunents, and change of the undesirable conditions 
themseh'os through the power of education. Luckily for the school 
adnunistri\,^or whose conscience may be saying to itself, "You must be 
one of those observers and interpreters,” the official and voluntary 
observers appear to do a pretty good job of reviemng with pride and 
pointing with alarm, and, .since the results of their observations are 
usually accepted as news, there are few fields so well served by the 
daily and periodical press.' Even the in(.deratc reader and the casual 
attendcr at conventions, if he is alert to the importance of the area for 
education, can i >e reasonably well informed and continually challenged. 

This chapter, therefore, seeks only to whet the edge of alertness by 
giving a summary® of 25 far-reaching treirds of the past few decades and 
suggesting some of their challenges to the power of eJacation. To the 
list of implic.ation8 arrd the list of trends themselvfc.4 the interested 
admiiristrator can add as occasion suggests. By such means the 
administrator should find it easier to keep the long-time demands 
on the schools in mind and then be less overwhelmed by the occasional 

^ A few years ago the writer participated in an extensive analysis of social and 
economic trends and their educational implications. Two hundred and seventy- 
eight educational implications had been drawn from a comparable list of trends 
gathered from a survey of 700 books and articles. At the completion a check was 
made to discover how many of the implications would have been overlooked if the 
study had stopped with books and articles written by educational interpreters. 
Surprisingly, only 1 of the 278 would have be' n overlooked. 

* Twenty-four drawn from the 278 referred to above. Several of the 278 are 
combined, however. Emphasis on 2 or 3 has been changed as a result of the war 
experience (work experience, tolerance, interdependence). The only ‘‘new 
trend ” noted is the shift of the occupational pattern toward the service occupations. 
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dramatization of a situation by some special event or condition, such 
as was experienced in the fields of juvenile delinquency and intolerance 
during the war years. Few of these trends are new in the sense of 
being overt fruits of particular current events. They, along with 
many others, arc a part of our racial or economic life that have been 
long in the making and long neglected. We need to be able to act 
more quickly and intelligently in meeting the problems arising out of 
these trends. 


SEVEN GROUPS OF TRENDS 

In the discussion which follows the 25 far-reaching trends referred 
to above are grouped under seven headings: Relieving Tensions in the 
Population, Developing Better Designs for Living, Preparation for 
Vocations, Challenges to Educational Methodology, Adjusting for the 
Increase in Educational Responsibility, Correcting Inequalities in 
Educational Opportunity, and Improving the Underpinnings and 
Structural Pattern of the School System. Note that these headings 
are not descriptive of the trends but rather of the educational adjust- 
ments which the writer assumes as desirable. The same holds in large 
degree for the headings given the 25 “trends." 

A. Relieving Tensions in the Population 

Six of the twenty-five trends have to do with increasing tensions 
among groups of population.' Whether or not schools can do anything 
about relieving these tensions by bringing up a generation of people 
with different attitudes and habits of acting and thinking is a critical 
question. The fact is, however, that there are attempts here and 
there on the part of schools to do something about these tensions 
through the influence of personal behavior patterns. ‘ 

Relations between Leaders of Industry and Labor. The large part 
that industry has come to play in our life and the concentration of 
business control into a progressively smaller group suggests the need 
for a better social outlook for those who are likely to become leaders 
of industry and labor. It also suggests the possibility that when we 
have the future leaders in labor and industry in the same classrooms, 
something more might be done to prepare them for tbeir varying roles 
in life. The fact that all of the members of each class will play some 
role in the economic life as consumers, laborers, managers, or the 
general public, and the fact that the exact role which any one individual 
will play is not known, should simplify rather than complicate the 
problem. 

'■ Examples appear in Qiap. V. 
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Interdependence between Urban ami Rural Life. The increasing 
complexity of the interdependence of rural and city life makes it 
imperative that rural schools, at least, take more account of the whole 
social scene. 'I’liis is only less imperative for the urban schtwJs because 
of the greater progress toward diversity made by the latter. 

Occupational Future of Rural Children. The shift of excess rural 
population to the cities due to differential birth rates and technological 
development counsels more diverse occupational training for young 
people and more attention to patterns of urban living. The cities of 
tomorrow will in no small degree be made up of men and women who 
were born and reared in the countiy. No mean proporiion of the 
children in any rural school may )>e expected to pass their adult years 
in urban communities. \Vhatev('r the rural school does in the prepara- 
tion of young people for a richer rural life, there is certainly a challenge 
to the school to provide whatever it <!an to help those who arc destined 
to be city dwellers adjust to a life where community discipline is lower 
and where, thendoie, self-discipline becomes of increased importance. 

Pr6blems‘<\f Home Life. There are a group of trends which impinge 
upon home life. Included in the.se arc the decreasing size of families, 
smaller home's, shift of economic functions from home to industry, 
and the slotver increase of employment of married women as compared 
with unmarried (barring war years). With all these changes the home 
still remains an important social and <^cono.ju<! unit, in our society and 
there seems to bo no group intere.st in hwsening its importance. These 
trends therefore jirovide a challenge to the schools to take the changed 
conditions into acicount. Among the possible adaptations arc atten- 
tion by s(!hools to the preparation of girls for cultural and political 
pursuits, the provision of work opportunifies for chin iron and young 
people formerly jirovided by homes, the stressing of wi.- e purchasing 
and consumption of goods no longer produced in the home, and the 
education of both boys and girls for child care. 

Correction of Juvenile M aladjtistmeni. The extent and variety of 
maladjustment cxpres.Hing itself in crime and particularly in juvenile 
delinquency has come to have great social significance. This was 
dramatized Imt not creat ed by t he war. The trend of public aware- 
ness of the problem challenges the schools to take a hand in the dis- 
covery of edue,ational experiences which will more adequately integrate 
the life of children and young people in our highly urbanized, 
technological civilization. It also challci.ges the schools to use every 
means possible to discover the maladjusted individuals and to assist 
in the development of more effective means of dealing with first 
offenders. It is an interesting idea to consider to what degree the 
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development of the automobile, facilitating as it has the easy trans- 
ference of youngsters from the discipline of their own environment, may 
have been a cause of this trend. It is quite as challenging to consider 
whether or not the school, along with other agencies, might have offset 
any such disintegrating influence of the automobile by developing 
more challenging patterns of community living in out-of-school hours. 

Improving IntercuUural RelcUiom. The various tensions in our 
social life due to clashes of minority groups of various origins (ethnic, 
economic) seem to go through periods of waxing and waning. They 
were greatly stimulated by the depression, by the shifting of popula- 
tion due to wars, and by the readjustment of population following 
wars. While the cause may be economic to a considerable degree, 
many people connected with education seem to think that schools can 
and should do something about these tensions in the development of 
attitudes and habits of working together during childhood and early 
adult life. 

B. Developing Better Designs for Living 

If it is possible to develop attitudes and habits bearing upon the 
actual pattern of living for the purpose of bringing elements of the 
population up to some middle standards taken as normative, it should 
by the same token be possible to develop in children and young 
people designs for living on a plane higher than that which is usually 
accepted as normative. 

Affecting the Pattern of Demand for Goods. We have experienced in 
our time a definite trend away from an economy of scarcity to an 
economy of abundance. We can now produce more goods than wo 
consume. This would appear to challenge the schools to develop 
patterns of living in children and young people (and in the adult pop- 
ulation, for that matter) that would call for the production of those 
things that would result in a higher plane of life than was developed 
in an economy of scarcity. Considerable thought should be given to 
these questions : In what way can abundance contribute to the good 
life? Can education help children and young people develop designs 
for living worthy of an economy of abundance? 

Education for Use of Leisure Time. Closely related to the foregoing 
is the increase of time free from the drive of making a living and the 
increase in bodily health to go along with it. Much of our attitude 
towards the leisure thus created has been negative. We have sought 
to develop ways of consuming time so that people will be kept out of 
mischief. How much better if we could rise to the creation of urges to 
spend this free time in ways that would spell a superior culture of 
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happy people. One of the most impressive things about the Greek 
gods on Olympus was the amount of leisure they had. Another 
impressive thing was the low level of imagination on the part of the 
Greeks of how such godlike leisure could be spent. We now have new 
gods on a new Olympus — the people freed from the drive of continuous 
toil. What can these new gods do on their Olympus that is worthy of 
the purchase price of sweat, blood, and tears of men down through the 
ages? Can education help them design the patterns and give them the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes requisite to theis construction? 

Education for Use of Resources. The variety of community- 
provided services which seems destined to increase rather than 
decrease, counsels attention by the schools to opportunities in these 
fields, use of these services (cultural, recreational, health) in individual 
patterns of living, and increased alertness in ways and means of 
obtaining an accounting for funds spent by the community for the 
benefit of individuals but without the same prudenlia! oversight pos- 
sible with individual expenditure. 

C. Preparation for Vocations 

The increased complexity of our occupational life has resulted in the 
need for the training of a vast number of people for skilled occupations. 
There seems to be rather general agreement that this is a responsi- 
bility the educational system should tvssume. 

Initial Occupational Training and Retraining. The experience in 
war production seemed to point to the need for a greater emphasis on 
training for initial employment. In addition, the increased com- 
plexity of the vocational picture multiplies the desirability of predict- 
ing near future employment needs. Finally, the rapidit v of economic 
changes residting in the loss of employment makes th*- need urgent 
for provisions for retrjiining. 

Training Govemmenl Workers. There has been a rapid inerease in 
the number of workers employed in government service. The schools 
have still to respond to the responsibility for providing future govern- 
ment workers such training as will make their social usefulness as great 
as possible. 

Training for Service Occupations. The increase in the percentage 
of the population going into service occupations places challenges on 
the schools to modify present patterns of vocational training. In 
addition, it is claimed that the service occupations make particularly 
strong demands upon the character phases of education. If this 
position is tenable, it throws an additional interesting light upon the 
e merg ing dpHigna of education discussed in Chap. V, 
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D. Challrages to Educational Methodology 

The methodology of education is challenged by a clearer orientation 
of knowledge to living, by technological developments in basic forms 
of communication, and by resources available in the community as 
related to various maturity levels of students. 

Integration of Social and Physical Sciences. The increasingly 
apparent impingement of technological advances on social arrange- 
ments counsels efforts on the part of the schools toward a closer inte- 
gration of the social and physical sciences. 

Use of Technology in Increased Time. The increasing complexity 
of our civilization that has come with technological advances counsels 
an increase in the character and scope of the education designed to 
fit the oncoming generation for adult life. The character of the educa- 
tion is challenged by such technological developments as moving 
pictures, radio, television, and transportation. It has made no more 
than a beginning of responding to these developments as a means of 
bringing children and young people into closer contact with the world 
in which they arc learning to live. Neither may the schools oonsidcr 
that the lengths of the school day, the school week, the school year, 
and the number of years of schooling provided, as determined largely 
in an earlier, simpler era, are immune to review in the light of these 
developments. 

Provision of Stihstitutes for the Educational Values of Work. The 
trend toward holding young men and women in school, whatever its 
justification, has a strong impetus because of the easy contribution it 
makes to the reduction of the unemployment problem. Schools must 
give careful consideration to the nature of the program that will provide 
not only information and skills but also the personal growths arising 
from taking a responsible place in the economic life of society now 
denied by the postponement of social maturation. Schools in their 
enthusiasm for knowledge and information should not soon forget that 
an cighteen-year-old is not a “youth ” when it comes to flying bombers 
or driving tanks. If young men and women are our lirst-liue soldiers 
in war, they deserve a somewhat more realistic treatment in peace. 
Perhaps schools can play an important part in repealing “youth” and 
in restoring the word itself to the poets. 

E. Adjusting for the Increase in Educational Responsibility 

The extension of the school's functions has caused it to overlap 
functions partially performed by various public and private agencies 
other than the school. Along with this has come the need for adjust- 
ments in the freedom and character of the school staff and for more 
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cooperation between various groups in carrying forward educational 
responsibilities. 1 he first two given below have to do with the school 
staff, the next two with the public at large, and the last two with other 
public groups and governmental agencies. 

Increased Demands for Academic Freedom. Our society is under- 
going profound changes in the relations of government to enterprise, 
in racial adjustraente, in international adjustments, in the status of the 
farm population, .and in the scope of the solutions sought through 
governmentjil action. The education of intelligent citizens requires 
consideration of these subjects while they are still live issu(^s. Teachers 
who deal \vith these subjects, be they ever so tactful, are likely to 
arouse public opposition. Accordingly, school systems appear to be 
faced with a problem of academic freedom of increasing proportions. 

Increased Demands for Competent Staffs. A combination of forces 
bringing academic freedom to the fore calls silso for school staffs with 
broader training and experiences in social and economic i)roblcms and 
with keen vision of our potentialities as a peoi)lc. 

Increasing Significance of Jm 7J Understanding of Public Education. 
The increase in urbanization accelerates the foi mation of groups work- 
ing to ae-hieve group ends by pressure tactics and decreases the likeli- 
hood of iT)»it:val understanding betweem schools and the public. The 
trend toward wider service of schools to individuals broadens the gap 
betwc'cn public understanding and school objectives. Administration 
must therefor<; take increased pains to raise the level of public under- 
standing of (xlucation (its objectives and methods) and to decrease the 
likelihood that symbiotic groups in the community will neglect these 
purposes in working toward their own accepted goals. Part of the 
task is more r(‘alist.io accounting to the public in terms of results 
achieved toward the objectives sought. 

Increased Demand for Com^nuniig Work Patterns. Increasing com- 
plexity of social anil economic life incident to development of rapid 
communication and transportation raisi's many problems for which 
schools have not prepared the present population and for which they 
will not be able to prepare the oncoming generation. The educational 
system is one of the agencies that is challenged to help adults achieve 
critical abilities and to develop ways of working together. This is a 
particularly important problem in the large cities where the people 
have as yet found few substitutes for the relatively simple symbiotic 
devices of country and village; but it is only loss important for the 
village and rural communities for even here the devices for the inter- 
play of minds, such as the town meeting and the general store, have 
given way rather largely to the one-wa> streets of radio and movie. 
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ReUUion of Schools to Other Agencies. The shift of the school from a 
skills and knowledge-purveying institution to an institution concerned 
with all-round personal growth (partly in response to change in form 
of family life resulting from increased urbanization, increasing partici- 
pation of mothers in gainful occupations, changes in leisure forms, 
changes in the participation of children in the work of the home result- 
ing from shifts in occupational patterns) requires closer cooperation 
with other agencies now supplementing the home, and closer work with 
parents in planning the 24-hour day and the 365-day year. 

Interplay between Schools and United States Government Agencies. 
Rapid expansion of federal government in welfare fields makes it 
incumbent on schools to work out means of cooperation, particularly 
with govermnent placement and rehabilitation agencies. 

F. Correcting Inequalities in Educational Opportunity 

Whatever the situation may be with respect to differences in 
educational levels among states and among communities in the same 
states, there is still much to do in the way of making u]> for deficiencies 
of educational opportunity for nxinority groups in the population of 
individual communities. Notes on two such groups follow: 

Education in Underprivileged Areas. The migration to more 
privileged areas of groups with restricted educational background, 
particularly of Negroes from the South, provides a chall^ge both to 
the school and community. It highlights the necessity for an ade- 
quate minimum of educational opportunity throughout the nation for 
prudential reasons as well as for the more appealing reasons of justice 
and equality. 

Education of Immigrants. The failure of laissez-faire methods to 
result in the absorption of immigrants into the American culture 
counsels more effective attempts to provide for vocational and cultural 
education for such persons. Better use should be made of their own 
cultural assets. 

G. Improving Underpinnings and Structural Pattern of the School 

Bystem 

The expanding functions of the educational system in our social 
life have placed great strains upon the an-angement for financing educa- 
tion and upon the system of educational control. Two of the major 
areas at which the strain is most felt are dealt with here: 

Tax Reform. The shift in the forms of wealth makes inci'easingly 
impractical the great dependence on the property tax for educational 
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support. Arrangements in most states must be made for shifting part 
of the burden to other tax forms. 

Planning Educational Institutions. Advancements in transporta- 
tion and coordinate development of interdependence over areas that do 
not correspond to political boundaries (municipal or state) make it 
imperative that the service areas of institutions be conceived in terms 
more realistic than existing school district or political boundaries. 

CREATIVE VS. PATHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

Note that many of these trends have to do wdlli pathological 
conditions developing in our society. Perhaps tlu're is something in 
the very study of census and other general statistics of trends that 
lends itself to the state of mind that seeks for what is wrong. Recently 
the writer was examining some eomparativc data on eight New York 
City communities, each having a population of approximately 100,0tM). 
One of the.se sections wa.s obviously depressed, regardless of the com- 
parative data used. Suddenly the percentage of college graduates, 
woefully^oV compared to other communities, took on new life. It was 
1.1 per cent. In this new light it was inhirpreted to mean that in thi.s 
obviously depressed area there were more than 1,000 college graduates. 
Here was certainly an indication that even such a community as this 
had many assets, yet none of the investigations up to that time had 
sought for the assets of the community. 

In making the list there has been some attempt to correct for this 
factor, but the pathological certainly is still emphasized. Only in the 
second group is there an attempt made to look for something that 
might raise the level of what is considered normative. This ohserva- 
tion is made in no critical vein. It is made in the hope that there is 
now growing up a generation of \vorkers in the field of education who 
will seek to emphasize the positive, who will appro’wh the problem of 
education toward making life more generally abundant. Earlier 
generations in modern times have seemed to leave the abundant life 
to the inventor of gadgets and products. We have given our own time 
to offsetting the bad effects of riding too much and too far, of movies 
made ostensibly for “entertainment” but actually for box-office 
receipts, of radio programs designed to sell patent medicines, and soap 
designed to please the eye, the hand, or the sense of smell. Only here 
and there have we been concerned with the idea that men might pos- 
sibly through education be given cathedrals to build that would make 
the achievement of freedom from making a living an achievement 
devoutly to be desired rather than a “social problem.” 
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SUMMARY 

Our conception of what constitutes a good citizen and a good 
personal life is strongly conditioned by the social and economic setting 
for which we are preparing boys, girls, and young people. 

Luckily there are many people who spend time in observing the 
flow of socioeconomic patterns, bringing them to the attention of the 
various social agencies for such action as they sec fit to take. They are 
aided by the newspapers in bringing their findings to public attention 
since theii‘ findings appear to have high news quality. 

Among these pointers-with-pride and viewers-with-alarm are many 
who have a deep faith in education as a corrective agency. They 
appear to do a reasonably good job. Even the moderate reader, if 
he is alert to the importance of the challenges to education, can be 
reasonably alert to the demands from this quarter. 

As a core list of trends with possible implications for the interpre- 
tation of the basic purposes of education, the following seven groups are 
given: 

1. Relieving tensions in the population: improved relations between manage- 
ment and labor, diverse rural education, rural occupational and cultural training, 
changes in the character of the home, juvenile delinquents, intercultural ndations. 

2. Developing better designs for living: the more abundant life, leisure time, 
education for use of resources. 

3. Preparation for vocations: initial occupational training and retraining, 
training government workers. 

4. Challenges to educational methodology: integration of social and physical 
sciences, use of technology and increased time, substitutes for work. 

5. Adjusting for the increase in educational responsibility: academic freedom, 
staff competence, lay understanding of public education, adult symbiosis, schools 
and other agencies, schools and United States Government agencies. 

6. Correcting inequalities in educational opportunity: education of Negroes, 
education of immigrants. 

7. Improving underpinnings and structural pattern of the school system: tax 
reform, planning educational iiLstitutions. 

It is to be hoped that we may become more skillful in seeing 
opportunities for creating a higher level of iivir»g to supplement our 
present ability to note the inefficiencies in the machinery of our way 
of life. 


Exercises 

1 . Classify the list of trends according to the age levels they affect. 

2. Using census data and other sources note the differences that have occurred 
in a community with which you are familiar in the period between the last two 
censuses. 
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3. Classify the subjects treated in an issue of an available magazine dealing 
with school administration according to the issues in the list given in this chapter 
on which they have a bearing or by which thc^y are influenced. 

4. Refer again to your list of areas of concern for the administrator that you 
formulated in connection with Chap. I. Classify tliose items under the issues 
given in this chapter that have the greatest bearing upon decisions made in those 
compartments of school management. 

5. Select three specific areas of school management and give practical illus- 
trations of how socioeconomic factors condition policy. 

6. Develop and illustrate the concept of the conditioning force of socio- 
economic factors on principles of purpose in education. 

7. How might souk? phase of a school system with whi(di you are familiar be 
adjusted to meet these conditioning socioeconomic tnmds? 

8. What is the interaction of the ideas of this (diapter with the concept held 
by many educational leaders that the only good schools are those that are closely 
geared to the needs and re.sources of their immedijiit* cominunities? 

9. Outline fhe steps you would take and the facts you would seek in making 
a community survey to condition the purposes and j)rogram of a school of which 
you had charge. The student will find the reference to Kyte’s Principal at Worky 
given below, helpful. 

10. Ttiight an ac^ceptaucc and understanding of these issues condition your 
diagnosis and treatment of the educational malatljuslmcnt of an individual pupil? 

11. Classify the socioe(ionomic trends as to where they primarily fall in the 
two categories given below: 

а. ''rhose that can be harnessed for the good of education 

б. Those that place new responsibilities’ upon education 

12. If you are keeping a ^‘resource book” as has been suggcsttnl, you may well 
enter a list of socioeconomic trends as you s(te them. Add to the list given in this 
chapter any that you have read and/or discovensd from thoughtful observation 
that will stand the twun tests: 

a. Do they have real, basic significar^'c as educatKH..J conditioners? 

h. Are they more than transitory factors? Do tl^' ' have validity in 
terms of lasting importance? 

Express these concepts in terms meaningful to you. illustrate them by clip- 
pings or specific references that will have utility to you. Enter any suggestions 
you have for applications you wish io make in your work when the opportunity 
affords. If they have a real significance in your professional “credo” make an 
appropriate entry. 
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CHAPTER V 


EMERGING DESIGN OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AS RELATED TO PURPOSES 

The description of best practices is given in the belief that abstractly 
stated purposes are largely meaningless without some conception of 
how they arc to be attained; that most people interpret the purpose in 
terms of the best device of which they know, no matter how inadequate 
it may be. 

In his Introduction to Mannheim’s Ideology i-.id Utopia, Wirth 
states; “A society is possible in the last analysis because the individuals 
in it carry around in their heads some sort of picture of that society. ‘ 
By the same token the conceptual design of a school that will meet the 
accepted objectives is of the greatest importance as a background for 
the solution of administrative problems. The solution of administra- 
tive problems does not start from scratch. In the words of Mannheim : 

Strictly speaking it is incorrect to say tnat the single individual thinks. 
Rather it is more correct to insist that he participates in thinking further what 
other men have thought before him. Ho finds himself in an inherited situa- 
tion with patterns of thought which are appropriate to this situation and 
attempts to elaborate further the inherited modes of response or to substitute 
others for them in order to deal more adequately with ;Jie new challenges 
which have arisen out of the shifts and changes in his situ 'fion.* 

Listed in the preceding chapters are a sampling of a wide range of 
factors that have changed the coxicoptual design of American educa- 
tion from that which obtained 20 years ago. These objectives and 
discoveries together with an almost endless list of empirical findings 
on how to teach a given subject such as reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic, and how to administer a given function such as the formulation 
of the budget or the supervision of a school, resulted in a great mass of 
piecemeal changaw in the more alert schools as early as 1920. The 
decade of the thirties was the era of synthesis More and more educa- 
tional leaders began to fit these discu series and ideas together, to 
find a gui ding pattern that would be predictive, just as this volume 

^ Mannheim, Kabl, Ideology and Utopia, p. xxv. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1936. 

> Ibid., p. 3. 
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seeks to find the common sense of administrative practices. By 1940 
a good number of schools had emerged that gave a sum total effect 
of unity quite different from the school still generally characteristic 
of most of those that had sought to adapt and yet had many of the 
characteristics of the parlor whatnot of the Victorian era. 

This best current school is still so far ahead of general practice 
that it seems useful to portray here what appears to be its general 
integrating characteristics and a somewhat detailed description of its 
major features. In giving this treatment it is hoped that it will be 
taken for what it is meant, a description of schools still all too rare and 
probably still in the chrysalis stage of evolution. 

The materials treated in this chapter have been garnered from a 
multitude of school practices by using as a selective instrument the 
purposes stated in Chap. II and the conditioning factors stated in 
Chaps. Ill and IV. They therefore give a picture of “purpose in 
operation” no sounder than (1) the scope of observation; (2) the 
soundness of the principles of psychology used; or (3) the interpretation 
of socioeconomic trends identified. 

Viewed from this angle, purpose for practical use is challenged by 
every important discovery in the psychology of learning, by every 
new insight or development in the realm of pertinent socioeconomic 
trends, and by every invention in the realm of method.^ 

EMERGING PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

Much of the writing in' recent years has dealt with the extension of 
the schools downward to the nursery school and upward to junior col- 
lege and adult education. While various national bodies have been 
concerned with these problems of early childhood and “youth,” much 
has been going on within the normal scope of the elementary and high- 
school years, and the great mass of those developments has had 
but scant treatment by commissions and periodicals. Outstanding 
exceptions are the 8-year study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and the study of democracy and youth by the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Drawing from these exceptions on the one hand, and on the other 
from a series of studies that were made in the first instance as attempts 
to get some picture of what schools at different expenditure levels did 
differently and later in connection with studies of adaptability, certain 

’ The approach outlined here is treated in considerable detail in William S. 
Vincent, Emerging Paltemt of PMie School Practice, New York: Bureau of Publi* 
cations. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 
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trends are apparent. It becomes quite clear that there has emerged a 
more searching, a deeper type of education; that the concept of educa- 
tion has been going through a rather remarkable transformation in the 
hands of brilliant teachers who have both an understanding of the psy- 
chology of learning as it has evolved in the past three or four deoa.des 
and an understanding of the trends in the socioeconomic s(!ene. 

The early studies of returns for money spent which began to emerge 
in the early thirties showed that schools that could afford it were 
giving much more attention to the individual as a growing, evolving 
organism. The instruments used reflected a decrease in overagene&s, 
a lowered use of non-promotion, a greater use of diagnostic tests, a 
better provision for health guidance and clinical services, a wider 
variety of materials and eciuipmeiit.^ The later studies showed a more 
extensive usse of lifelike teaching situations, a broadening of the work 
of the teacher to include attention centered on thf. slowly developing 
characteristics of human beings such as intelligence, patterns and 
habits of living with family, work, community and larger groups, 
character and pemonality, and health.- 'hhey showed broadening 
also in the conscious attempt to find and develop individuals’ talents 
and aptitudes. Tho result is not an exclusive, educational pattern 
such as tho ‘'child-centered school,” but is one line of development 
along with the orientation of tho indi /idual with the physical and 
socioeconomic world of which he is a part. Such schools, it appeared, 
had learned iiow to teach more skills useful in the world and more 
knowledge about tho world. At the same time they gave attention 
to the individual as an unfolding chry.salis responding uniquely to that 
world and as a social individual who needed to bt >..!iided through the 
years into an habitually intelligent penson with i. leasing character, 
personality, citizenship, and health traits. 

This deeper education is clearly an education of power. It has 
connotations for the tyjx) of education that should bt? provided beyond 
the high school and prior to the elementary .school. Essentially it has 
as its end object the ancient purpo.ses in terras of what capable people 
have learned to do to achieve them. 

There is considerable evidence that American education is begin- 
ning to find itself. The period of awakening and the fevered crusade 

^ See Reconslruction of the System of P. ' He School Support in the StoUe of New 
Jersey, Vol. II of the lleport of the Governor’s School Survey CommiBsion, pp. 
76-112, Trenton, 1933. Also, The Financing of the Pvhlic Schools of Maine, 
pp. 64-97, The Maine School Finance Commis.sion, Aug. 1934. 

* What Education Our Money Buys, lleport of the New York State Educational 
Conference Board, Albany, N.Y.: Educational Conference Board, 1943. 
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that characterized the twenties appears to be over. It has served a 
good purpose. Among other things, it awakened us from dependence 
on ancient rituals copied largely from European practice, in its 
place has come a businesslike approach to providing education in the 
light of the best knowledge and insight. Without committing our- 
selves to a '‘philosophy” or an “ism” we can accept tentatively and 
test those variations in educational processes that promise to further 
purposes quite universally accepted. Our creed can be, Do the best 
ihat can he done in the light of present understanding. We need not 
accept or reject any particular practice as a symbol of an emotionalized 
movement. In such an atmosphere polarized terms lilce progressive, 
conservative, organismist, atomist have no place. Orientation must 
come from our purposes and what promises to fulfill them, in terms of 
the whole range of experience. 

Examples of Emerging Patterns 

The most thorough treatment of these emerging practices into a 
well-rounded whole is given in a book reporting an extensive study of 
practices in 60 relatively favored school systems carried on during the 
school year 1943-44.^ Two hundred and fifty picked staff members 
went about seeking out practices as challenging as or more so than 
anything that had been reported in What Edtication Our Money Buys. 
They followed various leads into the schools and described the practices 
from actual experience. In all, approximately 6,000 practices were 
described. Small groups wprking with Dr. William S. Vincent then 
sought to classify these practices with the result that there emerged 
the 101 patterns of practice described and illustrated in the report. 
These practices are, of course, not all new nor of proven worth. 
Relatively few have been subjected to what might be considered 
scientific testing. They are, however, in the process of being refined 
and tested where most of our life practices are tested, in the crucible of 
experience. They seem good things to do. They appear to have 
validity when judged by known psychology of learning and known 
socioeconomic trends. They are the grow'ing edge of the root system 
of American schools. Those things can be done by schools for public 
schools are now doing them. They repi-eseut a drawing of strength 
from subsoils that American education of the past rarely reached. 
They provide a “design for purpose.” 

Something of their scope and emphasis can be had by reading the 

* Metropolitan School Study Ck)uncil, What Schools Can Do, New York, 
distributed by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1944. 
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short titles of the 101 patterns, grouped under 12 descriptive headings 
or “windows.” They are reproduce<l as Appendix A. The first nine 
windows throw light on the educational processes themselves; the last 
three on administrative aspects of the school. Something of the tone 
of the emerging school can be illustrated by the seven patterns repro- 
duced as Tables 1 to 7, inclusive. 

Table I gives Pattern 8 from Window I, Basic Skills. It shows the 
expansion of the range of the three R’s. Other patterns in this window 
show the continued intoi'e.st on what have heretofore been thought of as 
elementary-school skills. These are not just skills to bo taught and 
forgotten; they are the tools of learning throughout life, the tools of com- 
munication, the tools of intelligence. 

Table 2 gives Pattern 5 from Window' II, Basic Knowledge. It 
shows the emphasis on making the knowledge learned a working part 
of the human mechanism, available for intelligent use now and in the 
future. 

'fable, 3 gives Pattern 3 from Window III, Teaching Pupils to 
Think. Jt is one of the ( iglit patterns reflecting how schools can work 
directly on the [u'obleMu of increasing effective intelligence. 

Table 1 gi\'<\s Pal tern 5 from Window IV, Exploration of the 
Abilities of Pupils. 1 1 illustrates the concern of the better schools wdth 
the unfolding of the Iniman chrysalis. 

Table 5 gives Pattern 2, one of the nine in Window V, Developing 
Character. 1 1 shows the emphasis on the guidance of the slow growing 
facets of human life. It is characteristic of the part better teachers 
play as ol).servcrs and guides of the slowly maturing elements that 
make up human personality. The use of education in the stimulating 
and guiding of the development of gross behavior patterns in indi- 
viduals is illustrated also in certain of the patterns appearing in 
WindoAV Ilf, Teaching Pupils ^o Think, Window IV, Exploring 
Pupils’ Abilities, Window VI, Health and Safety, Window VII, Home 
Competence, Window' VIII, The World of Work, and Window IX, 
Civic Competence. The important point here is not the concept of 
growth but rather the fact tliat schools are learning now to deal with 
it. They are taking it out of the realm of blind dependence on educa- 
tional sotting. Th(fy are injecting the gardener (the observer and 
guide of grow'th) into (yomenius’ garden. The idea is not new, but 
new and highly proraLsing arts of canning it out have made it more 
attainable and therefore more powerful. In effect they have changed 
the purpose. A sign of it is the change from the nervous hurry of the 
old school to the quiet, gardenlike tempo of growrth of the new type 
of school. 
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Table L — Speech Techniques: Pattern 8 op Window I* 
(Teaching the Basic Skills) 

OPPORTUNITIES TO USE THE NATURAL TENDENCIES OP CHILDREN FOR TA TAKING 
IN ORDER TO DEVELOP THEM INTO PROPER PATTERNS OF SPEECH, AND DIAG- 
NOSING AND CORRECTING SPEECH DIFFICULTIES 

The ''three R's” have become greatly broadened in the modern school to 
include many other basic skills. Speech has finally taken its pn^per place as a 
skill to be taught and developed quite as important as reading, writing, or arith- 
metic. This may be accomplished in speech classes which capitalize the desire 
of pupils to talk. It may be accomplished in diagnostic classes set up to correct 
faults. Such classes are usually under the supervision of speech specialists, but 
in the better schools speech is a skill utilized in every situation, from the develop- 
ment of proper English usage in the English classes and in classes in public speak- 
ing to the great reliance made by all teachers on dramatization. Choral speaking 
is a device for developing proper speech habits, which has almost achieved the 
status of a creative art. 

The socialized recitation is a technique utilized to create easy, i j inhibited 
expression. Similar objectives attend the recent use of panels, debates, town 
meetings, and forum-type discussions. More informally, many schools are stress- 
ing the art of conversation since the majority of students will communicate their 
ideas orally rather than in written form. 


Illustrations 


For the radio workshop most of the 
equipment has been provided by the 
board of education; the rest by the 
student congress. In addition to the 
preparation and delivery of radio 
scripts by students of above average 
capability and interest, tcachefs have 
used this equipment for speech train- 
ing in most ingenious ways, and their 
success in full auditorium presentations 
has been astonishing. (1) 

Poor enunciation and the inabifity 
to stand before the class and talk 
comfortably brought about a club 
called the Speak Easy Club. (2) 

The third grade has a period called 
'‘Information, Please,'' which lasts 
about ten minutes each morning. The 
children tell any news items or relate 
any special events they have heard of 
or taken part in. (3) 

Lip-reading lessons are based on the 
Nitchie Method, as taught by Estelle 
Samuelson of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. (4) 


A recording is made of each child's 
voice at the beginning of the term. 
Records are played back and (jhildren 
discuss wherein improvements could 
be made. Much work is then done on 
pronunciation, enunciation, and voice 
control, (5) 

For vocal gymnastics young children 
are taught to listen, recognize, and 
imitate sounds associated with farm, 
street, house, toys, animals, etc. (6) 
Children make lantern-slide pictures 
from their reading material and pre- 
pare talks about their slides. (7) 

One teacher used the procedure recom- 
mended by Mabel Vinson Cage in 
Oral Language Pradices. In this 
method students work in pairs and 
recite orally to their partners 10 or 
12 sentences involving the usage under 
discussion for the particular lesson. 
This five-minute oral drill on an oral 
English skill proved useful in the 
classes in which it was employed con- 
sistently for a full semester. (8) 


* Reproduced from What Sehocls Can Do, 
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In formal oral English, the speaker is 
checked by a special pupil committee 
on content and another on speech. A 
child is not stopped and corrected 
every time an error is made, nor is it 
pointed out that John said this, or 
Mary said that. Rather, all mistakes 
are listed and brought to the attention 
of the group by the proper committee at 
the end of the class. (9) 

It is very important that the teacher 
make every effort to check her groups 
for speech defects at the very beginning 
of school. This is done informally 
through conversation and corisivsts of 
saying nursery rhymes and poems, tell- 
ing '^sentence stories*' about riding on 
the bus or about what is done at home 
to help mother. The very shy ones are 
asked ‘^Who was your partner when 
you came from the playground?" or 
“What di<l you see on your way to 
school?” Any event of interest is 
utilized to make conservation, and the 
ear of the teacher is constantly tuned 
to such conversation. (10) 

The oral reading course is designed as 
an advanced course for those interested 
in oral interpretation of prose and 
poetry. Skills and methods of inter- 
pretation of various types of literature 
are studied and practiced. An in- 
creased appreciation of great literature 
and of tlie human voice as a means of 
expression are the results. (11) 

The first grade and kindergarten have 
frequent informal get-togethers. They 
call it “Good Times We Share." 
These meetings tend to encourage 


better speech, to build up a rich back- 
ground for reading and an appreciation 
of good literature. (12) 

A special teacher gives instruction 
in speech, dramatics, public speaking, 
and remedial reading. The dramatics 
class, a fairly small group, showed an 
improvement in speech enunciation, 
voice production, interpretation, etc. 
The pupils were given a typed copy of a 
short dramatic scene and each one in 
turn tried to enact all the parts. Very 
croditable models of stage sets and 
prompt books were on display. A 
large number of the students belong tn 
dramatic groups which meet after 
school. Great hiterest is also taken in 
public speaking, a subject which 
grows more and more an essential 
one. (13) 

A persuasive speaking course is de- 
signed to give students interested 
in public speaking a working knowledge 
of speech construction and delivery 
and an understanding of the forms of 
group dLsemssion. This course, which is 
taught the second semester, completes 
the full unit of work for the second year 
of speech. (14) 

The speech fundamentals course is de- 
signed to introduce students to various 
phases of speech work and to develop 
fundamental skills of speaking. The 
physiological stnicturc of the speech 
apparatus is Steadied as a background, 
but the main portion of the work is 
carried on by practice in public speak- 
ing, group discussion, oral interpre- 
tation, and dramatics. (15) 


Something of tho administrative concomitants can be gained from 
two patterns chosen from Windows X and XII. Table 6 gives 
Pattern 4 from Window X, Regard for tho Individual. Clearly in 
such schools administration must be adaptable. Table 7 gives 
Pattern 6 from Window XII, The Composite Staff. It shows the 
beginnings made in the marshaling of community personnel resources 
to build up and supplement the rich resources within the employed 
staff. 
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Tabijb 2. — The School as a Living Community: Pattern 5 op Window II* 
(Teaching the Basic Fields of Knowledge) 

DEVELOPING MANY REAL, PRODUCTIVE WORK EXPERIENCES IN A LIFELIKE SETTING 
WHICH PRESENT REAL PKODLBMS AND SITUATIONS THAT FACILITATE, MOTIVATE, 
AND INTENSIFY THE PROCESSES OF T.EARNING 

One of the major principles of psychology holds that learning is more efliciont 
and longer lasting when the conditions under which it is learned are real and life- 
like. Schools furnish two kinds of lifelike situations; 

Those that approximate real-life situations but are intrinsically teaching 
dcvh^cs. The science laboratory, the vocational shop, and unit and project activi- 
ties in elerneiitary-school classes are all devices of this sort. These practices are 
presented under Pattern 6. 

Those that are real-life situations which are ends in themselves. These arc 
activities of the productive*, type rather than the laboratory type. These are 
activities more truly characterized as v)ork rather than as play. Productive 
activities that arise naturally in the scho(»l environment simply because the sc.hool 
is a community of people living together are important utilizers of k''(;wledge. 
They present the impil with the principle of knowledge in use, and wherever 
knowledge can be presented as part of a useful productive activity its learning is 
more e/ncient. 

Curnmt salvage campaigns in schools, the sale of war bonds and stamps, 
making afghans for the Red Cross, safety patrols, benefit enlertainments and 
dances, planning and presenting luncheons and parties, are all examples of pro- 
ductive activiti(\s. Active provision for tnily productive activities in schools 
should go far bt^yond these beginnings. Through such activities the school 
becomes more like the ^‘school of experience” which is the world ^s best teacher. 


‘lllu^trcdiom 


One class used manual arts and home- 
making courses as a means of ly^lping 
to beautify the English classroom, ft 
needed additional bookcases for reading 
books. Two bookcases were built in 
the manual training period by boys of 
the class. At the same time the girls 
concentrated on making curtains for the 
classroom windows. (1) 

A fifth grade started a small cooperative 
company to provide money to buy 
pencils and pads to sell to the school. 
A real share of stock was brought into 
the class to look at and examine. The 
class designed and made shares. They 
sold 44 shares at 25 cents a share. 
Letters were written ordering the sup- 
plies that the class thought would 
sell best. (2) 

Cafeteria activities carried on by one 
mathematics class include wrapping, 
* Reproduced from What Sehoala Can Do , 


counting, and depositing each week the 
money taken in at the cafeteria, paying 
the cash grocery bills, operating the 
cash register in the cafeteria, keeping 
the cafeteria account and balancing it 
each month, taking the monthly inven- 
tory of the cafeteria smpply closet, and 
making out the monthly statement for 
the cafeteria. (3) 

One home-management class, after 
observing the room to be used for 
guidance cor Jerem es, planned color 
schemes, di aperies, rugs, and acces- 
soiies which would make it more attrac- 
tive. Since this is a very dark room 
the Mexican theme was introduced in 
draperies and accosnories. First they 
cleaned walls, paint, and windows. 
I'hen they waxed furniture and re- 
arranged it for better light and appear^ 
ance. (4) 
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In a junior-high-school building pupil 
helpers include library assistants and 
pupils at the courtesy desk in the office 
each period. (5) 

Art classes have compiled a list of 
ex-graduates now in the armed service 
with their addresses. They made 
Christmas greeting cards for them. 
Christmas letters were written in the 
English class. (6) 

Science classes raised victory gardens. 
The planning started in February. 
Plowing and planting followed instruc- 
tion ill these important functions. 
Group leaders were appointed. Two 
hundred gardens were grown by stu- 
dents of the junior high school. (7) 
Mf)del airplanes for tlic^ Ijniied States 
Navy program were made by shop 
pupils. - and other equipment 

are prepared for Army and Navy hospi- 
tals and camps as a Red Cross project. 
( 8 ) 

There is one school where the prin- 
cipal cannot Ix', on duty all day so 
the children taki? turns as ofli(;e help. 
There is no one older than a fifth 
grader yet tliey efficiently receive 
phone calls, greet visitors, ac<*ept tvar 
stamp receipts, and use the safe. 
Largely because of tlie limited time of 
tlie principal, the children in this same 
school planned nearly all their clubs as 
service clubs. One is tlie ^‘Schools ami 
Grounds Club,'’ and membership in 
really entails work as janitor service is 
also (jurtailed due to ivar conditions. 


There is a ‘‘War Activities Club” with 
all the attendant responsibilities of 
scrap drives, stamp sales, Junior Red 
Cross work, and patriotic drives of all 
sorts. (9) 

The decision w^as made to assemble 
and save the costumes made by tho 
children for their assembly programs. 
A dead end of a hall was partitioned 
off by the scliool janitor. Shelves for 
one side of the improvised room w'ere 
made by the sixth-grade hoys in the 
school shop. Another sixth-grade class 
carnwl money to purchase* motliproof 
closets to line the opposite w'all of the 
room. I'he materials then on hand 
were sorted, box .1, and hibded by the 
pupils of still another sixth-grade class. 
Each class of the scliool prepaiing a 
dramatization sends a committee b) the 
(iostuinc room with the (rlassroom 
teacher to examine the material avail- 
able and to select what they wish to use. 
Oflcji a class adds to the collection by 
making new costumes. The costuinett 
are kept in good condition by the 
children who use them. I'he children 
usually press or launder the items at 
sidiool. When the class is finished 
with the costumes a committee returns 
them to the cost r. me room and assists 
in putting the i'iins in the proper 
places. (10) 

Sewing classes including boys as well 
as girls make artic.le.s for the ArruT- 
ican Red Cross. (11) 


EMERGING DESIGN AND APPRAISAL 

Sinco clocumonl s such as Wlial Schools Can Do and Wluil Education 
Our Momy Buys have songlit to build a I)ridge between the operating 
school and the basic purposes, taking into account the psycliological 
and socioeconomic principles, they pr' vide a useful means ot apprais- 
ing a given school program in terms of purposes. Administrators, 
staff, and, for that matter, pupils, and public, by use of them can get a 
better practical conception of tho purposes of education and sugges- 
tions for improvement of practices in terms of them. 

More objective appraisal can be had through the use of various 
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Table 3. — ^Active Iotbstiqation: Pattern 3 of Window III* 
(Teaching Pupils to Think) 

HAVING PUPILS STUDY PROBLEMS IN MANY AREAS THROUGH ACTIVE PROCESSES OF 

INVESTIGATION 

A question asked or a problem identified is followed in the complete act of 
thought by: taking pertinent facts into account; searching for evidence bearing 
upon the problem to guide the solver to a decision. 

Because pupils must learn to think with real evidence (not with verbalisms), 
the search for evidence must be concrete and active and must deal with the spccilic. 
apparatus, equipment, tools, and procedures which pertain to the nature of the 
problem, e,g,: seeing the operation of scientific principles; observ-^ing the formation 
of opinion; dealing with primary source books; intervievring persons responsible 
for decisions; trying out the usefulness of formulas. 

If the problem has grown out of a situation faced by the pupils (ideally, if it 
has been suggested by the pupils), the activity of investigating it will have purposes 
highly import.ant for the pupils. The pupils will accept the teachers’ purposes for 
their ovrn and proceed to do a better job because they fully understand edrat they 
are about to do and why they are to do it. There will be, that is, great curiosity 
already existing. Consequently, though there is necessarily a great amount of 
freedom allowed the pupil in seeking for the evidences bearing upon the problem, 
the strong purpose involved should prevent floundering. 

Illustrations 

Cooking was part of a first-grade unit so thc^ir curiosity about and interest in 
on ^^Neighborhood Stores.” First the nest structure and composition has a 
children found the recipe and read it less aggressive nature. Many plants 
to see what ingredients were needed, gave splendid v';>amples of seed dis- 
They found out how much money was tribution. (2) 

needed ^if rationed food, how many social studies department has sur- 

points. This involved the usp of veyed their community on occasions to 
money. At the self-service grocery, the thinking of its people on 

the children had to look for the cereal pp^ain questions. (3) 
shelf and then find the box of Farina, * , , , 

They learned to follow directions by ^ thermometer was drawn on 

reading the recipe and doing exactly trapping paper, showing mercury, 
as it said. They also learned to use a figures, and also words. Beside it 
clock and count minutes when the ^ chart for each day of the wi^k 

recipe gave a specified amount of time, second-grade children recorded 

as in baking the cookies. (1) temperature roadmgs. (4) 

Frequent walks gave one first-grade ^ chart was markeil off in inches and 
class opportunities to see many things available to second-grade children 

in their different stages of development so they could measure each other. (5) 

and also helped them to make more Children became accustomed to animals 

and better observations. Specimens in the classroom and to their bearing 

in their room furnished them with of young. This provided for fra^k dis- 

splendid opportunities for comparisons cussioii of babies. They got the 

and further study. Birds’ nests gave mother rabbit b(rfore her babies were 

them a fine chance to study that wliich born. They learned that ‘‘some babies 

w’as nearly always too far away. And grow in mothers.” (6) 

* Reproduced from What SehooU Can Do. 
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In the general science class much of 
the work is organized around the 
problems of the students. Every after- 
noon students may be found in the 
laboratory trying out some of their 
ideas. They are given pretty much of a 
free hand provided tluit the experi- 
ments they suggest are not dangerous. 
It is the feeling of the teacher that 
pupils for their own satisfaction need 
to try many experiments that would 
seem obvious. Students bring their 
findings to the class where they are 
examined by the somewhat critical 
eyes of the other students. (7) 

This year one teacher made a special 
effort to make the teaching of the 
Pythagorean theory as concrete as pos- 
sible. Countless problems were worked 
accordingc. '.ycfilo on squared paper. 
The sides were carefully measured and 
the data for each problem was recorded. 
One obvious conclusion was noted. 
The hypotenuse was smaller than the 
sum of the two smfdler legs but always 
larger than the longer leg. Ihis obser- 
vation may seem simple, but it took a 
long time to get that idea across. But 
as one child observed, ^*It put a ceiling 
on the length of the hypotenuse and 
ruled out impossible answers.’' Fol- 
lowing this they applied their knowledge 
of square root and showed that the 
formula could be used to solve their 
problems and that the formula method 
was a little more accurate and slightly 
more reliable. (8) 

The Film Critics’ Club gives movie- 
going an intellectual value, making 


the movie habit into something better 
than just a way to kill time. Help- 
ful materials are very plentiful. Dis- 
cussion guides, advance notes from 
Hollywood, and numerous bulletins are 
available. With the aid of such mate- 
rials, young movie-goers learn to recog- 
nize and evaluate the many techniques 
and problems met in production. 
Discussion meetings, collection of scrap- 
book and fiJ(j matcTials, and preview 
trips to see new films are some of the 
activities for the film critics. (9) 

The ninth grade wrote a pre-ele(dion 
letter to the local newspaper, both 
asking for and giving information 
about the candid»....es and the offices 
to which they wished to be elc(!tcd. 
ProbienivS producing thinking situa- 
tions were: (1) finding out wiiat oflices 
were to be filled and the duties attached 
to them; (2) finding out how many 
people knew what they were voting 
for; (3) planning an inquiring reporter 
campaign; (-1) planning the (juestions 
to be asked (inch person accosted. (10) 
A second-grade child raised this ques- 
tion, ‘‘What happened to the water on 
mother’s potatoes when they burned?” 
The children thought about the prob- 
lem and wondon'd what caused it to 
disappear. One mer.ibcr of the class 
suggested an cxperii^ient, “Let’s try 
boiling some water and see what hap- 
pens to it.” The class all went to the 
cafeteria. Some water was put in a pan 
and boiled. As the water boiled off in 
steam, the children could see for them- 
selves what had happened. (11) 


check lists that have been developed in connection with these studies. 
In selecting one or more for use, it is well to hold in mind that various 
manifestations of the evolution taking nlace m the American school 
system may be observed in any school, but that the practices reported 
in such a document as What Schools Can Do^ will be rather scanty 
except for the pioneering schools. 


Whai Sch^ls Can Do, op. cU. 
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Table 4. — ^Artistic and Creative Ability: Pattern 6 of Window IV 
(Exploration of the Abilities of Pupils through Discovery and Measurement of 

Interests and Needs) 

PROVIDING opportunities FOR WIDE EXPLORATION OF INDIVIDUAL TALENT AND 

FOR MUCH INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP EXPRESSION AT EVERY TALENT LEVEL 
IN MANY CREATIVE FIELDS 

Great hope for general American cultural and creative renascence inheres 
in the success which better public schools have had in drawing out of pupils the 
very finest of imaginative and creative expression in the arts — especially if tech- 
niques for doing this become general in all schools. Periods of intense musical, 
artistic, literary, or architectural production in the world’s history have shown, 
first, provision for the highest development of the talents of the outstanding 
creative geniuses of the period; second, provision for enormous creative produc- 
tivity of the “lesser lights” of the period furnishing a sort of challenge for the 
geniuses to surpass; and third, for every creator, literally hundreds of thousands 
of others who understood, appreciated, supported, and “consumed” tlu: produc- 
tions of the masters in the artistic medium of the period. 

This threefold design is general for any form of human expression during any 
period of its highest development — as now in the fields of science and technology. 
Just as the greatest contribution toward the interpretation of reality which the 
Middle Ages has left us lies in their architecture, and that whicli the Gri'oks have 
left us lies in their sculpture, philosophy, and drama, and that which the Ilonais- 
sance has left us lies in part in painting, so too the greatest conlribntion of our 
present age toward an understanding of what the world is really like lies in the field 
of science. We have our scientific geniuses and inventors ; we have also those lesser 
technologists who adapt the productions of the great; and third, we have a vast 
multitude who understand, appreciate, support, and consume the productions of 
these masters of science. 

Though our great contribution up to now has been in science — ^with its bene- 
fits and its evils — ^there is reason ^o hope that our age may recapture the facility 
for important creative production in the fine arts. No one who has seen in some 
of our better schools the tremendous exploitation of such fields as music, dancing, 
dramatics and speaking, creative writing and poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
construction could fail to be impressed by this possibility. Largely the condi- 
tioners of such activities are variety of media for expression, individualization of 
opportunity, sympathetic teaching, stimulating atmosphere, and program flexi- 
bility to permit sufficient amounts of time for concentration in creative areas. 
One of the most important considerations in developing the threefold design 
mentioned above is the provision of abundant and varied opportunities for expres- 
sion, performance, and exhibition, not only for the mcist talented, but for all. 

llXusirationB 

Wide opportunity is given ninth- produce chords. Formation of unusual 
grade pupils to experiment with color, shapes in these colors was encouraged. 
Out of the three colors, red, yellow, The next step was an attempt to 
and blue, children produced, empiri- express moods in colors '.sadness, happi- 
cally, up to 20 new colors in combi- ness, anger, a storm, fire, war. (1) 
nation. Comparison was made with Children especially talented in art are 
music in which basic tones are used to given a special opportunity to develop 

* Reproduced from Whal SehooU Can Do . 
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such talent in special classes held during 
the activity period. Because these 
groups are small, instruction is almost 
entirely individual and there is coTn* 
plete freedom in choice of subject. 
The wide range of mediums us(*d include 
oil paint, water color, linoleum, clay, 
wood, and many simpler mcdiuiris. (2) 
One teacher stresses the Uwrapextiic 
value of clay. Emotional therapy 
through art is a practice closely rehited 
to the prestmt pattern and its possi- 
bilities are recognized by most good 
art teacluirs. (3) 

Masks were first mentioned by fourth- 

grade children following a visit to the 

Museum of Natural History in New 

York. Much interest was shown in 

the masks used by the Indians in their 
^ « 

(lances. ‘ The children decided they 
would like to make Indian masks illus- 
trating storybook characters, and many 
chose their inspiration from funny 
paper characters such as J3agwood, 
Blondie, and Mickey Mouse. (4) 
Instrumental instruction includes pedal 
tympaiii, oboe, bassoon, chimes, ma- 
rimba, vibra harp, as well as the more 
usual instruments. Development of 
tahmt for th() more difficult instruments 
is started early in the elementary 
schools of this system through the 
use of melody flutes, toilettes, and 
other pre-hand instruments as explor- 
atory devices. (5) 

In one senior high school there are four 
sophomore glee clubs, three junior 
glee clubs, and one advanced glee club, 
plus one chorus period per week for 


every pupil not otherwise engaged in 
formal music work. Four-part singing 
in assemblies provides additional out- 
let. (6) 

FJementary school has a 35*pi(M^e band 
with good instrumentation including 
flutes, clarinets, saxophones, cornets, 
baritone, tromhonos, altos, tuba, and 
drums. Thc'rc are also numc^rous small 
ir»strumc‘ntal groups. (7) 

A rob(‘d boys’ choir is a pi(rk(»d group 
from grades four, fivii and six of one 
school. All (»1 the accompanists for 
the glee chib, boys’ choir, and orchestra 

an^ piiiiLO studcnls. (8) 

For girls with ox‘*''ptioiial voices who 
can read musics at siglit and show un- 
usual love of music a choir of 24 is 
haitured in many school programs and 
sings in churches and for other com- 
munity functions. (9) 

C?hildren of one kindergarten enjoy 
experimenting with instruments. A 
xylophone and a set of chimes are used 
for ihia purpose by one teacher. 
Though the piano is a complex instru- 
ment, this teacher uses it to allovr chil- 
dren to originate simple tunes. (10) 

A French class wanted to give an 
assembly program lut there was always 
the problem of how I j hold the interest 
of an audience aime^t totally ignorant 
of the language. The familiar talc of 
“Snow White” was selected. The 
class wrote its own Frencli version in 
live scenes. One girl sang the class's 
French lyrics to the original songs. 
( 11 ) 


In Mort and Cornell’s Guide for Self-appraisal of School Systems,^ 
however, no practice was included that was not found in at least one of 
forty school systems spending at the average level for the United 
States in 1935. it is made up of p.oven practices well past the 
pioneering stage. Yet it was found in Pennsylvania in the late 
thirties that the practices listed in it were on the average only 33 per 
‘ Mout, Paul R., and Francis G. Cokneli-, A Guide for Self-appraisal of 
■ School Systems, New York: Bureau of PubUcatious, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 
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Table 5. — Desirable Behavior in Practical Situations: Paotbrn 2 of 

Window V* 

(Developing Character and Personality Adjustment) 
givinq pupils real practice in meeting the demands op life and in respond- 
ing WITH DESIRABLE PATTERNS OP BEHAVIOR UNDER CAPABLE GUIDANCE 
IN LIFELIKE SITUATIONS IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

The development of character epitomizes the very essence of the principle of 
growth. Its careful nurture is long and painstaking. Desirable patterns of 
behavior in a growing child can only emerge as a result of the child's experience in 
an environment which requires him to use them over and over again many different 
times year after year. We can see the effect of different kinds of environment 
in operation every time we compare the differences in character of two pupils from 
different types of homes — ^where living is real. 

In school the reality of situations that develop character need not be forced. 
Wherever a group of people live together as in a community or a school, common 
needs are generated by the very fact of living together. When pupils of a fourth- 
grade class work together to put on a luncheon, or when pupils of a ninth-grade 
mathematics class keep the books for the school cafeteria or plan to trdre a trip 
to the power plant, they are engaged In activities whose purposes arc.* closely 
identified by pupils with their ow'n. These real activities generated by pupils' 
own interests furnish the setting for the development of many desirable luittcrna 
of behavior. 

Or there may be activities that are more playlike — situations deliberately 
created or set up by teachers as imitations of adult patterns of bt‘havior through 
which pupils may experience the kinds of responses which may be expected of them 
when they grow up. Typical of these are the Student Court or an imaginary trip 
across the country in which exists much of the social experience inherent in the 
real thing. 

Pattern 1 deals with the imitation of good character through precept; Pattern 
2 deals with the development of good character through living. The principal 
emphasis of Pattern 2 is upon the provision of opportunities for pupils to practice 
desirable traits of behavior. 


Illustrations 


Students have participated in many 
rationing activities, serving as ushers, 
clerks, alphabetizers, and in many 
other ways. Through these activities 
they have gained the feeling of being 
part of the war effort. It has given 
them considerable experience in dealing 
with all kinds of people under some- 
what difficult conditions. (1) 

A Flower Committee of six girls ar- 
ranges flowers in vases and distributes 
them to the ninth-grade home-room 
teachers and to those faculty members 
who have no home rooms. (2) 

Ijittle Theater groups work during 

Reproduced from What Schools Can Do. 


their English periods in thair laboratory 
preparing plays for class presentation. 
The laboratory is nothing more than 
the wide corridor adjacent to the 
English room known as the liittle 
'Uheater, a room with a stage, curtain, 
and other fixings dear to youngsters 
of junior-high age. Thirty or thirty- 
five pupils workuig in groups of five, 
six, or more prepare their productions 
under the direction of student chair- 
men. Each person is free to interpret 
his part in any manner the group con- 
siders sincere and in character. We 
strive definitely to develop tact by 
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discussing with the group as a whole 
the importance of selling one’s idea 
to the group, the constructive, tactful 
way to criticize and change what needs 
to be changed. (3) 

The Courtesy '(‘oiumiitcie functions 
each period throughout the day. 'Fhis 
committee is coinposeid of boys and 
girls from the study groups who are 
representative yet selected because of 
their gentility, natural attractiveness, 
and dependability. They greet stran- 
gers who come into the building and 
direct them to the office. 'Fhey assist 
in seating visitors who attend the school 
assembly. 'Fhey are on the alfTt for 
aimless wanderers in the (corridors. In 
fact, they perform many small duties. 
After the committee has been organized 
and a capable chairman selected, it 
needs almost no teaclier supervision. 
The chairman makes the rounds daily 
to check the att(jndaiice of those on 
duty for the day and carries a list of 
alternates. All complaints are regis- 
tered with the chairman wlio in turn 
reports to the faculty sponsor. Chair- 
manship of this committee auto- 
matically makes one a member of 
the Student-teacher Coimeil. Thus all 
committee chairmen have direct contact 
with C\)un(ul representatives from all 
home rooms. This sets up a natural 
clearinghouse for school problems. (4) 
At the beginning of each week a group 
of leaders are chosen whose duties 
include the various jobs necessary to 
the conduct of our room. They include 
care of blackboards, plants, library 
books, running of errands, care of gym 
supplies, conduct of groups to lavatory 
in morning and afternoon, a house- 


keeper for the desks, a host or hostess 
for the reception of visitors, and a gen- 
eral chairman to conduct the class in the 
absence of the teacher. Kach leader 
is responsible f(»r his chosen job for a 
week. At the end of that time he 
chooses a classmate for the same task. 
In this way not only leadership is 
developetl, but the ability to follow the 
suggestions of one’s own age-group 
leader as well. (5) 

The growth of sportmanship and char- 
acter through playing competitive 
games with other <^1 asses has been very 
interesting to watch. This second 
grade was learning softball. After 
playing alone? for sevijral weeks to learn 
the rules and gH some ability, they 
asked the third grade to phiy them. 
'J^he teae.her had prepared them to take 
a beating, which they did — and took 
very well. The spirit was fine! They 
saw what the older children did better 
than they and where they needed more 
practi(*.e. They wanted very much to 
beat the other elass and worked hard. 
Afiuf trying two or three games 
they wore able to win and were very 
delighted. Rut they still showed the 
same good spirit. There was no brag- 
ging about it to the others wd)ich pleased 
both leachcrs. ?t was excellent for 
both classes ami rmth teachers felt that 
their classes had ^’uned by their play. 
( 6 ) 

Fridays the bc,ys’ and girls’ physical 
education classes meet together in the 
gym for supervised srpiare dancing. 
This helps in overcoming shyness and 
students learn some social amenities. 
(7) 


cent diffused. 1 In other words, the average Pennsylvania community 
made a score of only a little above 300 out of a possible 1,000. Simi- 
larly, it was found that the average score of Rhode Island communities 

> Mobt, Paul R., and Fbascis G. Cornell, American Schools in Transition, 
Chap. I, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
vermty, 1941. 
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Tabi-js 6. — What Administbation Does: Pattern 4 of Window X* 
(Regard for the Individual) 

PROVIDING THROUGH ADMINISTRATION AND LEADERSHIP THOSE ADJUSTMENTS 
NECESSARY TO EFFECT A WHOLE-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION DESIGNED TO 
PERMIT MAXIMUM REALIZATION FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
Individual teachers can do little, specialists can do little to foster the growth of 
individual pupils unless the school leadership and those procedures of administra- 
tion which affect over-all planning and organization are dedicated to principles of 
individual development. This may mean special class arrangements, which is 
only a beginning and possibly not a continuing administrative device for doing 
something about individual differences. It concerns promotion policies. There 
may be a considerable variation in the size of groups which carry on different types 
of activities. There is certainly in the good school a considerable variety in the 
types of activities in which individuals may engage — club groups, hobby groups, 
tutoring groups, remedial groups. There are administrative arrangements which 
make it possible for single pupils to work with a single staff person, as in the counsel- 
ing situation. This last arrangement can, under the best conditions, be extended 
to provide some opportunity for the one pupil in the school who may d it — the 
study of some special subject through a contract arrangement, the supervision of a 
single student taking a correspondence course, or the supervision of soinc student 
doing individual investigations at home. Curricular offerings are varied in such a 
way that an individual, no matter what his major course, may undertake the study 
of any area or receive experiences in any field which may be deemed of value for 
him — as the college-going student may have industrial arts experiences, the (‘.arcer- 
goirig girl may prepare for homo management as well, or the commercial student 
may take up art or music as a hobby. These arc some of the methods by which 
administration can protect the iiidividuabs right to an adequate amount of differ- 
entiation in his school work. 


lUustrcUions 


The school took a vacant room and 
furnished it for the children’s free time. 
It contains large and small tables, com- 
fortable chairs, books of creative works, 
articles, and pictures. A child may go 
there in any free time he has before or 
after school or during the day in his free 
time. 

Teachers volunteered to be there to act 
as consultants if the children needed 
help. (1) 

Children with special ability in art, 
music, industrial arts, and science are 
given opportunity for special experi- 
ences in their field of interest. (2) 
Students who have been absent and 
need to make up work and students 
who are having difficulty with some 
phase of their work may receive help 

* Rtprodaesd from If M flifcooti Con Do, 


each morning from students specially 
qualified in the various school subjccLs 
who make their services available. At 
one table there will be an algebra expert, 
and at another a French expert, etc. 
(3) 

The committee to aid the more capable 
students works with those pupils whose 
l.Q.’s are above 120. Each member 
chooses 12 or 15 from this group and by 
personal conference tiics to give him 
incentive for wi.^king to full capacity or 
to encourage him in his own plans, 
ambitions, and interests. (4) 

An exhibit in one of the school show- 
cases made everyone stop and admire. 
It was wax models of dinosaurs about 
2 inches high which were well propor- 
tioned and in realistic setting. The 
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explanatory legend on the card beside 
the exhibit said that it was created by a 
third-grade boy. This small boy had 
found an interest strong enough to make 
him master many skills in order to pur- 
sue that interest. lie had been a non- 
reader in grades one and two. The 
teacher and mother had explored his 
interests and guided him to follow one 
which took him into reading as well 
as into many other activities. (5) 

Any student may register in the Lan- 
guage Department. The pupil and 
his parents decide on the language to be 
studied. No student is refused permis- 
sion to register for language study 
because of inferior I.Q. or poor elemen- 
tary-school achievement. It is felt 
that this type of pupil benefits in many 
ways fronj one year of foreign language 
study. .Hiti associates in the classroom 
alone are often as valuable as any phase 
of the work. (6) 

T(‘achers tire alert, to the abilities of the 
superior studej)ts, and oftCMi such stu- 
dents are placed in advance<l classes. 
Students in first- or sc'cof id-year lan- 
guage classes are transfi'rred to more 
advan(!ed classes. PujjiLs in elemen- 
tary algebra classes arc sornotimes 
transferred to Intermediate Algebra. 

(7) 

Individual talents and aptitudes are 
developed Ihrongli dninialics, radio 
broadcasting, puppetry, orchestra and 
singing, arts and crafts, and creative 
writing and school publications. Pu- 


pils of unusual talent and aptitude, as 
revealed in the elementary school, are 
admitted to specialized high schools, 
such as Music and Art,*' “Science," 
and “Technical." (8) 

Students arc allowed to cover the work 
of General Soieiice and Biology in one 
year and a half providing they show 
high reading ability and above av'^crage 
ability in science during their first term 
as freshmen. This makes it possible 
for these stude^nts to select one of the 
many subjects in our curriculum which 
are exploratory in nature, such as art, 
music, ami mechanical drawing. (U) 
One hundred per cent promotion is 
practiced in the elementary. Each 
child is taught from what he already 
knows. For instance, in a sixth grade 
there is a boy doing work that an aver- 
age seven-year old would be doing. He 
gains information in social studies, 
science, etc. from class discussion. His 
reading and arithmetic is at a seven- 
year old level. (10) 

As Aar as possible the basis for home- 
room grouping in the high school 
depends more upon the type of classes 
meeting in the room and the interests 
of the individual students iJian upon 
such factors as I.Q.'s or sex. For 
exauiple pupils who arc intensely in- 
terested in scienc. ' are assigned to a 
science room while others who are 
enthusiastic ab^mt book.s and writing 
are placed in an English room. (11) 


in 1940 was but 498. On the other hand, 28 communities in the New 
York metropolitan area, typical of the 05 on which the study JVhat 
Uchools Can Do was based, averaged well above 900. 

Accordingly, the Mort-Cornell guide may be found quite satisfac- 
tory for a great many school systems, to be followed np, perhaps, by a 
check on the more recently develoj t^d adaptations, such as those 
appearing in the document What Schools Can Do (see Table 8). 

A check in terms of the more recent developments can be obtained 
by a simple application of the document What Edacalion Our Money 
Buys. This gives 39 patterns of practice observed in approximately 
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Table 7. — I‘]xtension op Staff and Plant through Coordination and Devel- 
opment OF Community Resources: Pa^ptern 0 of Window XII* 

The Composite Staff 

using the lay PERSONNEL OF THE COMMUNITY TO SUPPLEMENT THE SERVICES 

OF TEACHERS IN PROVIDING AN ENRICHED PROGRAM, AND THE PHYSICAL 
FEATURES OF THE COMMUNITY TO EXPAND AND ENRICH EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERIENCES 

It is a fact that in better schools the community is used educationally. Com- 
munity use is of two kinds: using the people of the community, and using the 
community itself — its stores, factories, plants, farms, offices, cultural resources, and 
institutions. 

The provision of a wide variety of activities and opportunities to pupils has 
raised some pertinent problems as to staffing, for teachers cannot be expected to 
extend the length of their services indcftnitely in supervising extra programs. 
Many good schools have utilized the rich background and experiences of the laymen 
in their communities to provide extended activities and opportunities for pupils. 
Laymen staff libraries, conduct trips, supervise clubs and hobby grovps in which 
they have a special interest, even teach informal class groups of ar. f.nrichment 
type — like science classes in the elementary school. Fathers coirie. into the class- 
room to talk about their occupations. Parents who have traveled ri*-late their 
experiences to groups of pupils, often offering examples of things they have collected 
in their travels. Speakers and lecturers from the community who have some 
special competence are frequently used in assemblies and classes. 

A similar use is made of pupils in many of the best schools. There are nurses^ 
aides’* used in the medical profession. Pupils used in this fasliion might be 
called ‘‘teachers’ aides” — older pupils who, after a preliminary (iourse of instruc- 
tion in how to work with others, undertake the supervision of younger pupils. 
The junior-high-sehool boy supervises a group of elcmoiitary-school children in the 
shop or on the pla^^ground. The scnior-high-school girl works with nursery-school 
children. The “honors” student in inatheniatici; conducts a tutoring group 
composed of less able pupils, etc. 

Use of community resources needs little elabora tion. Better schools have done 
this through trips for some time. However, the extent of such utilization has not 
been generally great or nearly so great as it will become. TIk* beginnings of the. 
kind of utilization that is possible may be seen in the fi(;ld of the vocations where 
placement counselors have “lined up” large luunbers of business offices and 
industrial plants in the community serve in the educational program. 


Illudrations 


Molly’s aunt was visiting at her home. 
Molly volunteered information that her 
aunt had been to South America. First 
graders wrote letters asking her to visit 
us and tell about her trip. An invita- 
tion was sent to another first grade to 
join us. The result was an informal 
visit and discussion plus an exhibit of 
many things the aunt had collected on 
her trip. (1) 

* Reproduced from W?iat Sehools Can Do, 


Trips taken in our community: To tlie 
firehouse, grocery stores, to gather nuts, 
and on natun- liikos around the school 
grounds and nearby roadsides and 
fields, and to the felt mill near our 
school. (2) 

P»ecause the graduafing class desired 
pictures of one another and funds for a 
photographer were not forthcoming, 
developing of camera films and the 
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printing of pictures was successfully 
directed by one student. (3) 

The P.T.A. made a survey f)f parent 
talents and invited these parents to 
help supervise Hobby Clubs for children 
on one day a week after school. (4) 

Several mothers helped two groups in 
clay modeling. One of these mothers 
owned a kiln so that the models were 
glazed and fired. A unit on the circus 
and one on South America nnd Mexico 
were worked out in these groups. (5) 

There were two airplane-modeling 
groups, one marionnetle group, and 
one music appreciation group. (f») 

In the spring nature walks arc taken by 
mothers, teachers, and children U) study 
birds, wild flowers and their conserva- 
tion, trees, and minerals. (7) 

A inusunm ts being set up by those 
groups to study animal, insect, plant, 
mineral, and sea life. We arc fortunate 
to have on the faculty a person who 
formerly served in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum for Children. liOadership is very 
important in such a project. (8J 
As a result of interest aroused in the 
music classes, pupils attend various 
concerts, recitals, and the ballet given 
by nationally known artists. Pupils 
jiay for their own tickets, travel fare, 
and dinner, and under teac.hor sponsor- 
ship make this an intellectual a ud social 
event. They attend every week the 
opera and symphony orchestra con- 
certs. (9) 

The Cooperative Plan of Business Edu- 
cation is conducted on a system which 
permits twelfth-year students in the 
Commercial Course to alternate two 
weeks of school with two weeks of work. 


ITie work, that of a stenographer, a 
typist, a clerk, or a messenger, affords 
valuable experience to the student in 
giving him an orientation in his chosen 
field. To the employer comes an op- 
portunity to engage in a worthy civic 
enterprise — that of training j^oiing men 
and women for useful citizenship, and 
an opportunity to observe candidates 
for his own permanent staff. To the 
teacher acting as as.sistant to the coordi- 
nator IS given an unequaled opportunity 
for guidance, and a delightful satisfac- 
tion in placing the riglit person in the 
right job. An entente cordiale, which 
serves as a strong interpretive force, 
exists between the parties of the three 
parts — the, student, the employer, and 
the school. (10) 

Because of the desire to get teacher.s 
out-of-doors and to interest cif izons m 
conservation, a wealthy woman gave 
the Nature Study De])artment the use 
of her hunting lodge for a Nature Study 
School. EiV('ry nature study teacher in 
the elementary school is invited to 
acc,c]jn the invitation for a weeks in- 
struction under the supervisor. There 
is no expense except the food and its 
preparation. This has never exceeded 
$5.00. Sixty teachers have had one 
week, and many of them more. (IJ) 

In ilic first grade tl teacher had ascer- 
tained the occupatma of every child’s 
father. The class will start soon on a 
project of attempting to describe each 
of these occupations through the child 
getting th(j story from the parent and 
iluai telling it to his classmates. 
Fathers are encouraged also to write 
a brief description to be sent to the 
teacher who will read it to the class. 
( 12 ) 


100 New York State communities during the fall of 194y. A simple 
instruction manual for such use appears as Appendix B. Table 9 
shows the scope of the instrument. 

Taking advantage of even more recent developments a check may 
be made in terms of the 101 patterns appearing in WhM Schools Can Do. 
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♦Table 8. — Status of the Schools in Tebms of 23 Groups of Established 

Adaptations 


Adaptations 

Maximum 

possible 

score 

Your score 

a. Flexibility of curriculum 

70 


h. Breadth of curriculum 

70 


e. Courses of study 

70 


d. Fields of learning 

91 


e. Extracurricular activities 

49 


/. Instructional materials 

56 


g. Educational accounting 

56 


h. Census and attendance 

48 


Guidance: educational and vocational 

42 


j. The individual and the educational program 

60 


k. Health service. 

54 


1, Professionalization of personnel 

40 



fn. Sujjervision of instruction 

40 


n. Grade and subject organization 

25 

. 

0 * Administrative planning 

25 


p. Status of control 

35 


g. Scope of school influence in the community 

40 


r. School plant planning. 

15 


s. The school site 

15 


t* School buildings 

30 


u. Special rooms 

30 


V, Supplies and equipment 

21 


w. Financial accounting 

21 


Total **Lag Book" score 

1,003 



Table for Computing Standard Scores 


Book Score 


Standard Score 

60 


30 

100 


34 

150 


37 

200 


40 

250 


43 

300 


47 

350 

Mean 

50 

400 


53 

450 


57 

600 


60 

550 


63 

600 


66 

650 


70 

700 


73 

760 


76 

800 


80 

850 


83 

900 


86 

050 


89 

1,000 

Mean, 850, Sigma, 16.2 

93 


* This table gives the poesible score on each of the 23 eombinataons of the 182 adaptations 
covered by the Mort*Comell Ouidefor Sdf-appratwal of School Syttomo and standard score 

equivalents of total sooree baaed on a sampling of PennairtTanla eommunlUes. 
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♦Table 9.— Status of the Schools in Terms or 39 Emeboinq Educational 

Practices 


Educational practices 


Maximum 
I possible 


Vour score 


I. Reading, writing, arithmetic: 

1. The three R’s as useful tools 

2. Skills in addition to the three R's 

3. Methods for teaching individuals 

4. Teaching p\ipils how to study 

II. Basic knowledge for Americans: 

1. Sound methods, up-to-date materials 

2. Revised courses continually added 

3. Varied talent of teachers 

III. liOaniing to think: 

1. Chance for pupils to think 

2. Stimulation of pupil thinking 

3. Teachers as guides to growth in thinking 

iV. Exploring pupils' abilities: 

1. Activities, courses to explore pupils' abilities. . 

2. Interests used to enrich studies 

V. The growth of character: 

1. Chances for normal cliaracter growth 

2. School ])lan for building charact(T 

3. 'Peaching focused positively on each pupil. . . . 
VI. Health and safety of children: 

1 . Medicf 1 attention assuring sound bodies 

2. Completeness of sports program 

3. Buildings and grounds related to health and 

safety 

4. Healthy living a part of all instructi<*;i 

VH. 1 Tomes for America: 

1. Predominance of practical experience in home- 

making 

2. Book information related to real living 

3. TeacluTS able to guide pupils through life 

problems 

VHl. The world of work: 

1. Practical experience in job training 

2. Plans for making workei s cover whole school 

3. Book information related to real problems 

4. Individual help in preparation and placement . 
IX. Making citizens: 

1. Practical experience used 

2. Book information related to real problems .... 

3. Citizenship training in every teacher's plans 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

J2 

12 

V>. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
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♦Table 9. — Status of the Schools in Teems of 39 Emebgino Educational 

Practices. — {Continued) 


Educational practices 

Maximum 

possible 

score 

. 1 

Your score 

X. Regard for the individual : 

1. Use of scientific methods 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

468 


2. Little chance for a youngster to miss his 
chance 


XI. The school and the community: 

1. Public knowledge of what good schools can do 

2. ('"/ooperalion of staff, public and pupils 

3. The school a real power in the community .... 
XIT. The teacher and the school: 

1. Poise, personality, background, experience, 
etc 

— 

2. Availability of specialists 


3. i^lanning and advanced study by teachers 

4. Adetiuacy of equipment and materials 

5. Statesmanship of school executive 

Total 

Your score 



Standard Score Based on a Sampling of 20 Suburbttn Coinnmnities of tlio Now 



Y"ork City Area 

Standard 

Score 


Score 

60 


17 

100 ' 


23 

150 


30 

250 


37 

250 


43 

300 

Mean 

50 

350 


57 

400 


G3 

450 


70 


* This tahlo gives tl»e score on oacli of 39 emerging patfeim of educational practice based on 
What Education Our Money Buys and standard score cquivaleiits of total scores. (Note that these 
Btaiidard scores are on a different group of communities spending on the average somewhere near 
twice as much as the average coinmunity in the group used in Tcble 8.) 

Considerable use of this book as a self-study device has been made by 
teachers and lay groups. As this book goes to press there is as yet 
no systematic guide that would result in a score by means of which 
one school could be compared with others.^ However, an instrument 
used in the spring of 1945 reflects the four major phases discussed 
1 Considerable work has been done on this by the staff of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. 
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I'ABLB 10. -SUMMAKY ShEET AND STANDARD ScORES FOB THE GrOWJNO EdGE ^AN 

Instrument for Measpbing the Adaptability op School Systems* 



I'ilemen- 

tary 

Maxi- 

mum 

pos- 

sible 

score 

High 

school 

Maxi- 

mum 

pos- 

sible 

score 

r. Basic skills 


9 

HH 

15 

Taught ill lifelike siluiitiotis 

. . . .h 




Variety of the basic skills 

4 


■HHfel 


Reading 

... .1 


....1 


Mathonialics 

. .1 




English composition 

... 1 


HjH 


Speech 

. . .1 




Teaching of skills in high scliool 





11. Basic knowledge 


U 


14 

Meaning and usefulness 

.... C 


6 


Breadth of lvno\vJ(‘dge 

. . .. d 


4 


Print, (?d rnatrnals 

. ..1 


. .1 


C'Ohcren* uidh 

. . .1 


. . . .1 


Variety of (wpc'iienco 

. . 1 


. . J 


Personnel resources 

. . . 1 


. . .1 


liOcal community as resource 

. . . .4 


4 


in. Discovery and devidopmenl of aptitudes 


25 


37 

Scientific moans 

! h 


5 


En riched experiences 

... 20 


21 


Variety of courses in high school 



6 


Out side e\pi*riences 



5 


IV, dross behavior patterns 


i 10 


19 

Dev(*U>pmcMit of comjietence in thinking 

3 


4 


Develojiment of character 

4 

1 

4 


Dc”\ elopment of citizenship 

4 

1 1 

4 


Teacher as observer and guide 

. . . . h 


7 


Totals 




85 


♦by Paul R. Mort, W. S. Vincent, aiul Claienctj A. Nowell, tjublinhed by tho Metropolitan 
School Study ("ouucil and distributed by the Bureau of Jhjblications, Teachers C^oilcge, Columbia 
University, 1946. 


above and provides a basis for appraising tlie school a.: a “setting for 
growth.”^ It provides for checking tho school at two levels, the fifth 
and eleventh grades, on tho same four functions; Basic Skills (in 
lifelike situations and in variety); Areas of Knowledge (moaning and 
usefulness, breadth, use of community). Discovery and Development 
‘ Mort, Paul R., William S. Vincent, and Clarence A. Newell, 77te 
Orowing Edge, an Inslrutnent for Meueuring the Aunptahility oj School Systevis, 
New York : Metropolitan School Study t^ouncil, 1940. Distributed by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Tabib 10. — {Continued) Elbmbktabt Adaptabiutt Scobs — Standabd Scobs 
Based on Scores from 60 Metropolitan Area School Systems 
Range of scores, 7.6 to 34.7; mean score, 17.6; sigma, 6.4 


Score 

Standard score 

Score 

Standard score 

1 

23 

26 

62 

2 

26 

27 

64 

3 

27 

28 

66 

4 

28 

29 

67 

5 

30 

30 

69 

6 

31 

31 

70 

7 

33 

32 

72 

8 

34 

33 

73 

9 

36 

34 

75 

10 

38 

35 

77 

11 1 

39 

36 

78 

12 

41 

37 

80 

13 

42 

38 

81 

14 

44 

39 

83 

15 

45 

40 

84 

16 

47 

41 

86 

17 

48 

42 

87 

18 

(Mean) 50 

43 

89 

19 

52 

44 

91 

20 

53 

45 

92 

21 

55 

46 

94 

22 

56 

47 

95 

23 

58 

48 

97 

24 

59 

49 

98 

25 

61 




of Special Aptitudes (througli scient ific means, and through e.xploratory 
experiences, and enriched opportunities); and Gross J^ohavior I’attcms 
(thinking, character, citizenship, teacher as observer and guide). 
Examples are given for the fifth grade level and for the eleventh grade 
level, with provisions for substitutions. The indications are that 
experienced educators can readily make sub.'ititutionfi on other grade 
levels, but systematic application has been limited to tlu^ fifth and 
eleventh grade levels. 

Tables 8 to 10 provide summary sheets for these three appraisal 
devices. 


EXTENSIONS DOWNWARD AND UPWARD 

Conceivably we could think of schools simply as resource stations 
where children are to learn certain skills and knowledges, unrelated to 
use, leaving to other life forces the integration of these skills and 
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Tabub 10. — { Continues ) Hioh-school Adaptabiutt Score — Standard Score 
Based on Scores from SO High Schools in the Metropolitan Area 
Range of scores, 9 to 54.5; mean score, 29.7; sigma, 1 1.03 


Score 

Standard 

score 

Score 

Standard 

score 

Score 

Standard 

score 

1 

24 

29 

49 

57 

74 

2 

25 

30 

(Mean) 50 

58 

75 

3 

26 

31 

51 

59 

76 

4 

26 

32 

52 

60 

77 

5 

27 

33 

53 

61 

78 

6 

28 

34 

54 

62 

79 

7 

29 

35 

55 

63 

80 

8 

30 

36 

55 

64 

81 

9 

31 

37 

56 

65 

82 

10 

32 

38 

57 

66 

83 

n 

33 

39 

i 58 

67 

84 

12 

3-1 

40 

59 

68 

84 

13 

35 

41 

60 

69 

85 

14 1 

35 

42 

61 

70 

86 

15 

36 

43 

62 

71 

87 

1(> 

37 

44 

63 

72 

88 

17 ^ 

' ■ 38 

45 

64 

73 

89 

18 

39 

46 

65 

74 

90 

19 

40 

47 

65 

75 

91 

20 

41 

48 

66 

76 

92 

21 

42 

49 

67 

77 

93 

22 

43 

50 

68 

78 

94 

23 

44 

51 

69 

79 

94 

24 

45 

52 

70 

80 

95 

25 

45 

53 

71 

81 

96 

26 

40 

54 

72 

82 

97 

27 

47 

55 

73 

83 

98 

28 

48 

56 

74 


99 


knowledges acquired into intelligimce and character. In such case, 
the only reasons for extending thr j'ears of education domiward and 
upward would be to provide more information and skills, to e.xtend 
"institutional care” in the early formative years, or to keep young 
people off the labor market in later years. However, when we con- 
sider the possibility of the school in molding intelligence, character, 
personality, and citizenship, we may w^ell ask the question as to 
whether the growing organism has not already been pretty well con- 
ditioned before w'e start to work with it in the primarj' grades and 
whether it has come to maturity by the time the high-school years are 
over. 
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This latter consideration has received increasing emphasis in the 
treatment of children under six and some emphasis in dealing with 
young people beyond high-school age. The moment we think of the 
school as concerned with these slowly developing behavior patterns, 
we see it no longer as a resource institution but rather as a partner with 
parents, and the church, and the community at large, for all life is the 
soil on which these characteristics develop. Whatever it may mean 
for the extension of the school's relations with home and community 
for youngsters of six to eighteen, it becomes increasingly clear that 
the homo is the sole teacher prior to the youngster’s entering school. 
What is this home school doing about these slow-growing characteris- 
tics of the individual? How can the mother, whose sole license to 
teach may be the marriage license, be helped in this deep task of the 
observer and guide of groulh? Clearly the implications are that 
something must be done toward parental education — some of it, 
perhaps, while the future parent is still in high school. 'Fhe school 
may well develop nurseiy schools to supplement the home in the 
important years bet%veen the time when the child flourishes best 
in the simple home environment and the time when “formal” school- 
ing begins. This, it will be noted, is a far more sweeping thing tlian 
“getting children reatly for reading” or getting them “socially 
adjusted for formal schooling.” It is far more demanding than the 
purposes of the typical kindergarten. Groups must be small ; teachei’s 
must be skilled in the developmental phenomena of tlu'se gross 
behavior patterns as they occur in the younger yeans, just as a master 
high-school teacher must be aware of the phenomena that occur in the 
evolution of the same behavior patterns during adolescence. 

Clearly, the primary teachers must be skilled also in helping the 
parents of their children, particularly first parents, to develoj) a work- 
ing relationship with the school so that the whole life pattern of the 
growing individual students can he under consistent observation and 
guidance. The teachers of the higher grades must be competent to 
carry on with this home-school relationship. 

These same considerations call into queetiou present practices as to 
length of school daj', school week, and school year Many schools are 
pioneering in the process of joining hands with tht>, “other tejichers in 
home and community” who have a part in the upbringing of the young, 
80 that school, homo, and community may he paii of a continuou* and 
consistent setting for the growth of the slowly developing l)ohaviof pat- 
terns. Under this influence the school day ia running on into the even- 
ing, the school week into Saturday and Sunday, the school year into and 
through the summer. But the “running over” is not in formal classes; 
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rather it is in clubs and trips, work experience during the year, and sum- 
mer work arrangements, all receiving increased attention by the school 
“as observer and guide” of personal development. 

The post high-school (or post-school leaving) period is also receiv- 
ing attention. Many schools follow up their graduates (front and 
back door). Considerable attention is given to job placement and 
follow-up and to vocational guidance and training before leaving 
school. These are true extensions upward. The development of 
junior colleges and technical institutes on the junior-college level are 
more formal arrangements for upward extension. While usually in 
these schools the knowledge or skill phases have received the chief 
stress, it is probable that, as the emphasis on the slow growth aspects 
of human development becomes gi-caler, the citizenship, personality, 
homo competence, and character aspect of education will receive at 
least equal attention. 


SUMMARY 

In the operation of a school system this year, purposes have no 
more meaning than they are given by the available devices (inventions) 
for iudiieving them. In fact, they have no greater significance than 
the devices of whicli tho.se operating the scjhools are ma.sters. It is 
cl<»ur, tlier(?fore, that it is essential for school administrators to be 
aware of the bc'st devices invenled and on the alert for the emergence 
of new' invc'utions of ways of achieving piapose.s. 

This chapter gives an over-all view- of devices in use in some of the 
more favored school systems. Some are w'ell de'veloped, some fairly 
widely ustid, and some only in the tryout stage. The purposes they 
serve fall into four categories: 

1. Basic skills in >!:rciilor v-iricty t.iuglit. througli more years ;i'iil increasingly in 
life situations or in lif(‘liko situations. 

2. Expansion of knowledge mastered with greater emphasis on usefulness, 
increased use of I’rsthand situations, and community, ph>sical, ami personnel 
n'sourccs. 

3. Discovery ami development of specud. aptitudes in the wide range of the 
arts man lives hy nml with, tlirougli .seientiiic devices, exploratory experiences, and 
more capahle oliservers and guitlcs. 

4. Attention to a bettor shaping of the gross behavior patterns (thinking, 
rharaeter, citizenship, hoim* living), which we might think of as designs for living, 
l)y use of enriched cxpcrif'nce settings, and keen observers and guides of slowly 
unfolding personality. 

Devices are available for appraising . hools over a wide range and 
include both the earlier developments in education and the four areas 
listed above. 
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These developments challenge the character of the plaiming for 
children in out-of-school hours throughout the year and suggest 
greater cooperation with the home aspect of the educational enterprise. 
They likewise broaden the base for appraisal of development before 
school age and the adequacy of arrangements for continued develop- 
ment beyond the high school. 

EzercUes 

1. Reread tlie heading and short title of the pattern of practice given in Table 
1, Without further reading of this table write a description of what some ele- 
mentary or high-school group with which you are familiar does along this line. 
Rate it on a scale of 10. Then read all the material in this table and see whether or 
not your rating of the practices you have described changes. ^ 

2. As an alternative to No. 1, the members of the class may witdi to visit a small 
school system obtaining descriptions and ratings as above on the various grade and 
high-school groups. The descriptions and ratings may well be assembled on a 
single chart showing the unfolding of the educational practices in the given area 
throughout the school life of the pupils. 

(Note: If a copy of What Schools Can Do is available, the instructor may wish 
to choose some of the 101 patterns of practice listed in Appendix A which are 
not given in detail in the tables of this chapter.) 

3. Indicate what changes are likely to occur in schools as a result of one of the 
following technological developments: the moving picture, radio, television, 
microfilm, or cheap air])lane travel. If you prefer, appraise the adequacy of the 
response of educational administration to the automobile, the phonograph, the 
mimeograph. 

4. Trace the effect of discovery of new^ methods of achieving educational pur- 
poses on the meaning of the purposes 'and on the design for American education as 
reflected in Education for All A merican Youth. 

5. Can you suggest an area of unmet needs in your school system or some sys- 
tem with which you are familiar? 'Can you suggest '‘inventions” to meet these 
needs? 

6. Wluit are three emerging patterns that you predict will be widely accepted 
25 years hence? 

7. What would you select as the mo.st significant change in education in the 
last 25 years? 

8. If the student is keeping a “resource book” he may find it profitable to set 
up a table of emerging patterns, illustrated by quotations, clippings, specific 
references, etc. Another procedure that the student mav follow would be to set 
up parallel lists of needs and methods of meeting thes*: i^avls. Further, the 
student should be alert to gathering real inventions in m(;t bodolcgy. As much as 
po.ssible the student should attempt to im piemen t generai rcuiarks by suggested 
applications. 

9. What is your reaction to the statement, “This is the time for education to 
'jeir into a consistent form, not to crystallize”? 
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PART II 

Common Sense in School Administration 




CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 
EXPRESSING THE COMMON SENSE OF THE CULTURE 

The heart of the school administrator’s work is problem solving. 
While the administrator utilizes scientific method in many aspects of 
his work, at its very core his work depends essentially upon what we 
think of, and often dismiss lightly, as common-sense judgment. Such 
judgment involves not only an appraisal of the value of an action from 
the standpoint of educational objectives, but also an appraisal of 
the reaction of the human beings concerned. The administrator must 
ask himself the questions that will be raised now and in the future in 
the community in appraising his judgment. He may have empirical 
evidence available and may proceed in his judgment with respect to 
it as well as to the methods of scientific inquiry. In appraising the 
human side of the problem, however, he is dealing with persons, their 
beliefs and desires. 

In dealing with the purpose principles (as in dealing with empirical 
knowledge in Chap. XVT) we Avere faced with the problem of finding 
useful approaches to the great masses of literature. The task involved 
great consolidation. Here, however, the task has been quite different 
in character. There is little written on common sense as it applies to 
education. The task is to give it a treatment commensurate with its 
importance in the day-to-day work of the administrator; to place it 
under a magnifying glass so that it can be seen in detail. Thus only 
can the administrator have handles to common sense compamble to 
the handles to purpose achieved by reducing the literature of philoso- 
phy, psychology, social trends, and educational practice. 

To the reader it may seem a bit presumptuous to seek so to magnify 
the subject of common sense. We have assumed either that common 
sense is intuitive (something that everybody has or lias not by nature) 
or something that is absorbed by living in the culture. Wo have 
assumed that the one thing a school administrator did not have to learn 
from books was the general sense of the culture into which he was 
bom. On the other hand, we know that individuals vary in their 
ability to size up this general sense of the culture. Some succeed 
very well while others seem to be limited in their insights to a few 
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stereotypes as to what the community will or will not do. In their 
own minds they have their leeway cut down to a very narrow margin. 
From their observations, reported in American Schools in Transition, 
Mort and Cornell have the following to say on this point: 

Many administrators have a series of concepts or stereotypes which they 
trot out on every possible occasion. They are certain that they know whiit 
the board won’t do and what particular members won’t stand for. They can 
tell you readily that the community will not stand for this or “We would not 
dare to mention this in this community.” This statement is not to be taken 
as being opposed to an understanding of school boards and teachers and 
pupils, but rather as an attack on the too easy classification built up without 
sufficient study of details.' 

Furthermore, if coming to understand the culture is to come solely 
through living in that culture, it is clear that the length of life in the 
culture, other things being equal, will be an important determiner. 
We would expect, therefore, that men of fifty wrould be much hotter 
at sizing up the culture than men of twenty-five. This is borne out 
by observations that men who are able to do a superb job of appraising 
the community reaction to a problem are usually men of mature years. 
It suggests that a young man who survives in the work of school 
administration to mature years must have had most unusual insight 
or a streak of phenomenal luck which made it possible for him to 
succeed in spite of an inade<}uately developed conception of the general 
sense of the culture. 

These observations indicate that a conscious search for the general 
sense of the culture that has a bearing upon the multitude of problems 
that must be solved by school' administrators would be fruitful, and 
that it can be learned in appreciable measure by younger men without 
the hazardous, disappointing years of trial and error. In H. M. 
Pulham, Esquire, a novel by J. P. Marquand, the relater of the tale 
says, “ I never knew where Mr. Wilding got his information. He had 
some system of forming judgments of his own, some way of sorting 
facts and putting them together which was nearly always right. I 
have often w'ondered whether it was instinct mort- tiian brains.”* 

We have all known a Mr. Wilding — a grocer, a banker, a superin- 
tendent of schools, or the village Mr. Scattergoed William Paul 
Kruger was such a man; Franklin was another such man. No matter 

* Mort, Paul R., and Francis G. Cornell, Arnetican Schools in Transition, 
p. 216, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. 

* Marquand, John P., H. M. Pulham, Esquire, p. 109, Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1941. 
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how strange or new a problem is put to him, he can always raise 
questions which throw new light on it. He listens patiently to the 
problem; he may go over it two or three times, if necessary, until he 
can name off the points on his fingers. Then his thinking machine 
starts working. Uncritically, in a friendly manner, he asks this new 
question and that new question. 

How do such men know what quastions to ask of all new things? 
No situation is new to them because they know the questions which 
would be asked immediately or eventually. They have mastered the 
basic elements of wise judgment latent in our culture. 

The need for clues to what such men have mastered has not gone 
unnoted. It has been generally perceived that the understanding 
of the culture plays a very important part in determining the success of 
a school administrator. Sometimes it has even seemed to be the 
single determining factor. There are cases where school administra- 
tors have made a great success in spite of giving only a minimum of 
attention to the strictly educational i>ha8es of their job. Outstanding 
instances of this sort have given rise to much speculation on the value 
of professk>iftd training as we have known it for school administrators, 
particularly for the larger cities. It has even led to the suggestion 
that the school superintendent should be comparatively a layman, on 
the assumption, presumably, that since a layman would not have the 
professional background ho would necessarily have more space in his 
head for the general sense of the culture. 

CORRECTING A WEAKNESS IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Recognizing that there was some .shortcoming in their offerings 
for the professional training of sui)erintcndents of schools, schools of 
education have attempted to cope with this problem by encouraging 
the study of sociology, economics, political scitmce, and even anthro- 
pology. The indications are that such studies are not sufficiently 
definitive. Responses to these attempts have usually lacked enthu- 
siasm. Stud(ints have said, “What we learn in such courses is interest- 
ing but not particularly useful. Professom are not concerned with 
our problems. What we need to know is more about ‘practical 
politics.' " It would appear that these courses deal with constellations 
of culture much greater in scope than those that operate in the solution 
of the great mass of critical problems arising in the work of the school 
administrator. These scientists have looked at the terrain from an 
airplane. They have noted the interesting configurations made by 
the maple forests on the hilltops and the pines in the valleys. They 
have charted the watersheds and the courses of the streams. But 
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their work gives only the most general assistance to the administrator 
who must plod through the underbrush on foot, over the hills, through 
the brooks, and around the swamps. Their work still leaves an 
unfilled need for an understanding of that realm wliich is outside the 
fields of scientific inquiry. 

The treatment of operational principles in the chapters that follow 
may even provide a beginning of what students are grasping for when 
they say, “What we need is more practical politics.” Certainly if 
we exclude from politics the appeal to the self-interest of persons who 
for one reason or another wield great power in the community, we have 
left an important realm in which the appeal is to what the greatest 
number considers the greatest good. In this sense these chapters 
deal with the practical politics of school administration. 

These chapters attempt to present the criteria in terms of which 
decisions are ultimately made by groups in our culture. They 
attempt to give an awareness of the bases of judgment of the com- 
munity and of the society of which the community is a part. They 
seek to provide guidance through the complex maze involved in 
every decision, in every recommendation to the board of education, 
so that consideration may be given from the beginning to those 
factors in terms of which the proposal or practice will eventually 
stand or fall. In brief, these chapters are an attempt to provide a 
preview of the crucible in which practices and proposals will be tested. 
It is proposed that those practices found wanting will not sundve, 
regardless of their initial succe.ss, and that those that pass the test 
will survive under the strain of experience. 

Every judgment should be a balanced judgment in terms of these 
cultural principles (as well as in terms of purposes and available 
knowledge from experience elsewhere). To have that judgment a 
balanced one it is necessary that all criteria for judgment be taken into 
accoimt. The writer ventures to suggest that the key to Mr. Wilding’s 
uncanny success was not in the information that he had to begin with, 
but in the questions he asked himsedf; and that he had no more 
mjrsterious or mystical way of getting them together than is found in 
the operation of any brain of reasonable capacity. Balanced judgment 
consists in seeing to it that the practice we appraise, the practice we 
propose, has taken all these criteria into account as fully as possible. 
Most proposals doubtless arise because of following a rather simple 
line of thought to its logical conclusion. A practice may be proposed 
to make the handling of funds safer. We must ask whether oii not 
that practice will result in sacrifices in other areas. If so. What 
modification of it would achieve reasonable results without sacrifice, 
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and what modification of it would cause it to serve in other fields as 
well as in that in which it had its origin ? This is involved in achieving 
balanced judgment. But the writer ventures to say that this is what 
is known as common sense or practical-mindedness. 

Common sense deals with what the community takes for granted. 
Wirth, in his penetrating preface to Mannheim's Ideology and Utopia, 
appraises these unconsciously accepted criteria at a high value. He 
says: 

When we advocate something, we do not do so as complete outsiders to 
what is and what will happen. It would be naive to suppose that our ideas 
are entirely shaped by the objects of our contemplation which lie outside of 
us or that our wishes and our fears have nothing whatever to do with what we 
perceive or with what will happen. It would be nearer the truth to admit 
that those basic impulses which have been generally designated as “interests” 
actually are the forces which at the same time generate the ends of our prac- 
tical activity and focus our intellectual attention. While in certain spheres 
of life, especially in economics and to a lesser degree in politics, these “inter- 
ests” have been made explicit and articulate, in most spheres they slumber 
below the surface and disguise themselves in such conventional forms that 
we do not always recognize them even when they are pointed out to us. The 
most important thing, therefore, that we can know about a man is what he 
takes for granted, and the most elemental and important facts about a society 
are those that are seldom debated and generally regarded as settled.^ 

EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON-SENSE PRINCIPLES 

This series of principles was evolved largely from the author’s work 
with various lay groups interested in developing improved systems of 
school finance in various states. Puzzling questions were raised that 
could not be answered from the original frame of reference or con- 
ceptual design. Tracing these questions to their origins resulted in a 
g.-adual evolution of a more and more complex conceptual design. It 
became increasingly clear that a wnde variety of criteria were called 
into play by a group of persons seeking to appraise a given course of 
action. To the original criterion of equality were added adaptability, 
flexibility, and prudence. The list was extended by a systematic 
search of the literature on home rule, as reported in Mort and Cornell, 
Adaptability of Public School Systems.^ When it became apparent 
that these criteria had not flowed from the subject matter of study, but 

‘ Mannheim, Kabi., Ideology and Utopia, p. xxiv. New York: Hsreourt Brace 
and Company, 1936. 

* Mobt, Paul R., and Francis G. Cornell, Adaptability of Public School 
Systems, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 
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rather from the culture, and that they applied in greater or less degree 
to all administrative problems, the design for these chapters emerged. 
In the development of the subject, further search for criteria was made 
through the thousands of references collected in the study referred to 
above: by a study of such books as Tocqueville’s American Instilulions, 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, sfunplings of the writings of out- 
standing reformers, and other sources. 

It is believed that the princiides treated in Chaps. VII to XV are 
at least a beginning of a breakdown of the phenomena referred to by 
Dewey in these terms: 

It is commonplace tli.Tt every cultural group possesso** a sot of meanings 
which are deeply einhcddod in its customs, occupations, traditions and ways 
of interpreting its physical environment and groui)-life, thtit they form the 
basic categories of the language-system by which details arc interpreted. 
Hence they are regulative and “normative” of specific beliefs and judgments.' 

These nine chapters rcpre.sent a pioneer effort in a new area. 
Doubtless other principles will emerge. Some of the.se reported here 
may be subdivided, and others may be found to be secondary. How- 
ever this may l)e, these chapters should give a running start, particu- 
larly to the young administrator— a foundation on which he can build 
in term.s of his experience; rejecting, modifying, supplementing. 

The criteria may be thought of as falling into the following classifi- 
cations: 

The humanitarian group (the public sense of the humanitarian) 

Democracy and Administrative Discretion (Chap. VII) 

Democracy in the De.sign of Administrative Procedures (Chap. VIII) 

Justice as a Guide to Administration (Chap. IX) 

Equality of Opportunity as a Guide to Administration (Chap. X) 

The prudential group (the public sen.se of the practical) 

Prudence: Plconomy, Checks and Balances, Liberty and License (Chap. XI) 
Prudence: Simplicity, Rcsp^msibility, Ix)yaltic8, Inertia (( ‘hap. XII) 

The tempo group (the impacts of changing nceiis and insights) 

Adaptability (Chap. XIII) 

Flexibility (Chap. XIV) 

Stability (Chap. XV) 

From the administrator’s point of vantage these arc the pertinent 
questions to safeguard him from bad public reaction and to help him 
achieve the best the culture expects: 

‘ Dewet, John, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 62, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1938. 
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The humanitarian group: 

1. When I «ct. any operation into play to achieve an objective, I involve action 
of human beings: teachers, other staff members, pupils, parents, citizens in general. 
I require them to change their bcliavior. 1 affect tlicir lives, 

a. Wliat cliaiigos in human lives does the culture look on with approval? 
What with disappiw^al? 

h. What keys to affecting human lives for the better can I get from the 
culture? 

The prudential group: 

2. When I sot any operation into play to achieve an objective, I bring into play 
the everyday experienc^e peoyjlo have w'ith affairs. They will judge it as they do 
onterprisi'S m their homes niid in their ])usinessc.s. 

a. What are the ba>ses of judgment in these universally familiar enterprises 
which will likely be broughi into play? 

b. How can I use ordinary everyday wisdom in doing the job better? 

The tempo group: 

II. We live in a world of changing needs and changing insights. The schools, 
as are all the enterprises of men, are being continually bombarded by “requisihons 
for change^” Hi ’tfiricnlly, change has not bcicn such an insistent master as it is 
Uxljiy, but our culture has had (considerable experience with it. 

a. Wliat keys to public inaction to change are there at hand? 

How can I be as al(*rt to change as the culture permits? 

SUMMARY 

Unlike the Ireatments of purposes and their condilioners (Chaps. 
J 1 - \’) and empirical knowledge (Chap. XVI), the treatment of com- 
mon sense requires an expansion of the subject matter. We have 
liikim common sense for granted as something you are born with or 
somelhing that you pick up from the culture. No one has attempted 
to break it down into tangible parts. 

Those chapters attempt to perform this task, or at least make a 
beginning at it. They s(K'k to icUmtify the questions that are sooner or 
later asked l)y membei-s of a eoinmunity in appraising a course of 
action- -the criteria that arc accepted as axiomatic. 

The criteria are classified into throe groups: the humanitarian 
group (the public sense of the humanitarian), the prudential group 
(the public sense of the practical), and the tempo group (the impacts of 
changing needs and insights). 


Exercises 

1. Refer again to the list of books given under C in the Selected Readings fol- 
lowing Chap. I. Can you verbalize any system of practical judgment from one or 
more of them? 
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2. Differentiate between philosophical judgment, scientific judgment, and 
''common-sense judgment.” 

3. By drawing on Schools for Our Children^ Public School Finance j and Second-- 
ary Education as Public Policy (all of which are listed in the readings below), and 
utilizing an unabridged dictionary, make a tentative list of dclinitioiis and cAainples 
of each of the criteria of "common-sense judgment” as you can gather them from 
the chapter headings and a running inspection of Chaps. Vlf through XV. Retain 
this list for reevaluation and reanalysis after the completion of Chap. XVII. 

4. List several instances where the general public has displayed a definite 
crystallized opinion (elections, automobile styles, school matters, etc.). Tenta- 
tively name for each instance the principle of "common-sense judgment” (from 
the list you have made in connection with Exercise 3 above) which you belic\e 
was most influential in that decision. Save this list and repeat the exercise after 
you have read Chaps. VH to XVII. 

5. Can you think of any public decision where one or more of these factors was 
completely disregarded? Was it a wise d(‘cision? 

6. In Chap. XI of CubberJe^^’s Slate School Administration (see Selected 
Readings below) he lists on pages 290“294 some "fundamental principles” for 
state educational organization. Read each one carefully and attempt to fii ^he 
"common-sense principle” from your list that best describes Cubberley’s principle. 
This exercise, like 3 and 4 above, will be more meaningful if repeated later. 

Selected Readings 

CuBBiSRLEY, E. P.i State School Administration^ Chap. XI, pp. 270-302, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 

Dew'EY, John: Logic: The Theory of Inquiry^ Chaps. IV and XXIV, pp. 60-80, 
487-512, New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1938. 

Mort, Paul R.: Secondary Education as Public Policy j Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1943. 

: and C. Rkusser: Public School Finance, Chap. V, pp. 95-113, New 

York: ^IcGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 

Rhode Island Commission on the Legal Structure of Pul)lic Education, Schools for 
Our Children, VoL II, Chaps. II and IX, pp. 19-35, 136"I46, Providence, 
R.I.: Commission on the lA^gal Structure of Rhode Island l\iblic Education, 
1912. 

W’^ALLEtt, Graham: tSodal Judgment, New York: Ilarcoiirt Brace and C’ompany, 
1935. 



CHAPTER VII 

DEMOCRACY AND ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION 

Of the axioms of human behavior treated in this book, none is more 
ancient in its origin or more deeply rooted in the human organism 
than that which is the subject of this chapter. For this reason it is 
particularly difficult to express in Avords, as many people have dis- 
covered in their recent attempte to communicate their ideas on the 
subject. As applied for our purposes here, it may be defined as 
equiv^alent to Kant's dictum: “Thou shalt not consider pensonality 
either in thyself or in aiuAher as a means only, but also as an end.” 
This is the basic principle from Avhich the second-order principles 
dealt with in this and the succfjcding three chapters are deriv(;d. 

This basic principle mcy be restated as follows: Democracy 
demands that each human being be dealt with by his fellows as a 
living, groAV'ing, potentially flowering organism that has a right to be a 
participant in decisions that stand to alloct him. 

From the cave man doAvn, hiiman beings hav^e doubtless resented 
being imposed upon, being used without their consent. All societies 
dcA'olop ways of dealing with this tendency, which, according to the 
psychologists, is (piite general (for an organism, not ready to act, to 
be required to act is painful) and a.s fheir ally they had the other 
human tendency “love of being dominated.” The simplest solution 
that seems to have appcsared is tlie domination by a few and the .slavery 
of thf? many. Rut more complex .solutions AA'ero develoixjd. The 
Hebrews were among thost' who sought for systems of human relations 
that wouUi play doAA'ii the master-sla\'e relationship and play up the 
urge for self-expression. The ancient Greeks .sought to build ii system 
of regard for the individual AA'ithin the faA’ored or dominant group. 
Christianity was perhap.s the highest expre.s.sion of this more complex 
form of human relations. Our own national life is an attempt to 
apply the principle to the political aspects of liA'ing. 

In this chapter the intoj-nal operational factors, in contrast with the 
external and the structural aspects of this human urge, are dealt with — 
the day-to-day task of the administrator in dealing with other human 
beings: public, school board, teachers and other staff members, 
parents, and pupils. There is no enterprise that deals more largely 
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with human relations than the schools, no enterprise, therefore, where 
the age-old problems of human nature are so relevant. 

LIMITATIONS OF STRUCTURAL DEMOCRACY 

First let us eliminate one major source of confusion. Because we 
speak of our manner of government as democratic, many people as.sume 
that if they follow the rules set down in law' they are meeting the 
democracy principle. Such persons overlook the fact that any 
institution must serve the w'ishes and desires of many human beings. 
It must achieve its ends; it must be just; it must be prudent; it must 
be adaptable; it must be flexible; it must be careful to :i.ssociate 
authority and responsibility; it must have regard for the weak and 
underprivileged (equality) ; it must be stable. 

Wlien these demands are met in a way that sacrifices considerable 
in prudence, stability, adaptability, etc., to the desire to have the 
people at large have a considerable hand in their destiny, w'e s;),y the 
arrangement is democratic. Thus, since the people of England 
in their local government, in their election of Parliament, and in 
the influence of Parliament over the ministries have according 
to established law a rather large say over their destinies, we speak of 
their government as democratic. When, however, a people, once 
having the power over their destinies, have surrendered that pow'er to a 
group to a point from which they cannot recox'er it short of revolution, 
W'e speak of it as autocratic, or authoritarian, or something else that 
connotes our belief that, even though there may be considerable 
popular control, the democracy principle is given so little emphasis as 
to cea.se to color the whole institution. 

But even in an institutional system that we speak of as democratic, 
there are bound to be nondemocratic arrangements. For cxjimple, we 
place important decision.s over our destinies in the hands of the 
Supremo Court, a small body of men appointed to life tenure. Our 
constitutions place checks and balu ices upon legislatures. W’<; can 
hold up the cariying out of action by popular gov’ermnent through 
court injunction in w'hich only a relatively .smai! body participates. 
Coming closer to our own subject, in .some states towi mo'otings can 
pass on the amount of money to be ruisf'd for schools but are not 
allowed to make any deci.sions with respect to tlie tie’tiiled method of 
its spending. 

The burden of all this is that the system of contiol of schools, 
though one of the aspects of government that emphasizes close popular 
control most, is not, and, human nature being what it is, never can be, 
solely democratic. For example, a school board may by law be given 
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the complete and final say over the way school money is to be spent. 
The superintendent may by law be given the power to bo the sole 
nominator of persons for employment. The superintendent may be 
given power by board action to work out transportation routes. 
Always in such arrangements democracy is tempered by other con- 
siderations. If the law were to read that everybody concerned is to 
have a say in the setting up of rules and regulations, the machinery 
would be so cumbensome as to make it impossible to meet situations 
requiring quick action — for rcasoms of justice, for example. Similarly, 
if the voters in a school district can vote on every item of the budget, 
the school program run.s the ri.sk of being seriously upset. The result 
might be quite democratic but highly unstable. 

LEEWAY FOR DEMOCRATIC OPERATION 

fn brief, the govc'mmental system under which we operate simply 
indicattis the minimum of democracy with which uo are allowed to 
operate. 1 1 leaves the administrator in the system still under the com- 
plete play of the "democratic urge.” It in no sense puts this law of 
human nalutc out of operation. The admini.strator, therefore, may 
not with impunity follow merely the letter of the law, at least as a gen- 
eral practice. The law may give him power to determine the destinies 
of others on his own responsibility, but this should bo considered an 
emergency power. In normal operation all concerned with the rule 
under which they must live should have some .say in its development. 
CHoarly, we might conceiA'ably have very democratic administration 
under a democratically inclined political autocrat; convensely, we 
could have, and often do have, rather autocratic administration in a 
political democracy which follows to the hotter, as a nutter of general 
pi'ocedure, the emergency powers written into the law. 

An interesting and common example is the public hearing required 
in some states prior to the adoption of a budget. From the democratic 
standpoint this is a minimum opportunity for the members of the 
public to be heard on a matter that concerns them. Administered in 
this spirit, the public would probably be drawn into a series of authentic 
conferences over a considerable period of time. As it is often adminis- 
tered, no attempt is made to arouse public interest, and the school 
authorities take a defensive or even truculent attitude toward those 
who come or encourage large attendance by their friends. The hear- 
ing is held because the law has said in e; 'ect: If the power over the 
budget happens to get into the hands of an autocratically inclined 
group, they must at least have one open hearing before they make their 
decision. Sometimes the law even requires that notice shall be 
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published in some specific manner. In making this a part of the 
structure, the intent was to set the minimum amount of democracy 
a board could get away with, not to set the pattern for local adminis- 
tration. The law sets the motes and bounds of invasion into what we 
mi{dit speak of as individual liberty, or perhaps more exactly, the 
limits beyond which those in authority may not go. No legal way 
has been devised to make administrators democratic in spirit. 

Democratic administration begins at this point. In consideration 
of this principle the administrator must not ask of every decision, 
“What is my authority?” but rather, “Considering how busy I am 
and the pressure of other considerations, in what way can I broaden 
the participation in this decision (mine to make according to law, and 
mine to be responsible for, however much I consider others) among 
those who stand to be affected by it?”^ 

Democracy is a hard taskmaster and the tasks it sets are time- 
consuming. Democracy says that in dealing with a severe disciplinary 
case the parent is concerned as well as the pupil and the teacher. 
But it takes time to bring the parent into conference. The school 
principal may find the time, or like the schoolimister that Hollywood 
seems to admire, ho may stand on the letter of the law and pile up 
demerits resulting finally in the pupil’s expulsion. If he does he is as 
democratic as it has .seemed prudent to the lawmakers to require him 
to be, and at the same time as autocratic as the law i)ermits him to bo. 

SCOPE OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

All persons in the community are potentially within the purview of 
the administrator when the democracy criterion is under coasideration. 
In the formulation of the budget, for example, the public at large is 
concerned as taxpayers and as public-minded citizens is concerned with 
education as public policy. To assume that the law that gives the 
school board and superintendent broad power of decision meets the 
democracy principle in giving the putdic the right to vote for the board 
membership is a denial of the prir;ciple. The principle demands 
broad participation of the public at large in important matters of 
school policy affecting the budget or the educsitionat program. The 

^ The same line of rcanoning applies to all the other pr.insi.'les. The law is a 
composite institution seeking to serve justice, prudence, twlapi ability, etc., at well 
as democracy. While at times it may go too far in terms of one or the other of 
these criteria in deGning specific safeguards, it is stiil limited to setting metot and 
bounds for unjust, imprudent, undemocratic, unadaptable, etc., administrators. 
The good administrator is more just, more prudent, more adaptable, more Egali- 
tarian, as well as more democratic than the law specihes; for he brings all these 
oonaderatjonB into play in all his decisions according to the best light he has. 
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principle needs no justification in terms of more willing support that 
may follow- such broader participation. The principle demands such 
participation whether or not it results in a l^etter program or more 
willing taxpayers.^ 

This is not to say that considerations of the adequacy of the pro- 
gram are not to be taken into account. It does say that participation 
should be extended as far as feasible, aU things (all other principles) 
being taken into account. Similarly, and from an entirely different 
angle, parents should be taken into considea-ation. To invoke the law 
that the board once elected is a state agent and responsible only to the 
state as an cxc.use to avoid panmt participation in determining the edu- 
cational destinies of their children is a .subterfuge. There will be 
times, however, wdien those other principles that account for the exist- 
ence of such a law will counsel minimizing parental participation. 

All p<u’.sons in tin* school are also within the purview' of the adminis- 
trator when democj-acy is under consideration — ^t^chers, pupils, 
custodians, and other employees. Toward the employed personnel 
the moral responsibility i.s similar to that of any other employing 
enterprise, awd hke other ent<M-piis<?s, the .school is faced with the 
necessity of appraising readiness to participate. Usually pupils and 
maintenance and operational staff are ignored. Many devices have 
been develop<‘d in the last two or three decades for extending teacher 
participation, in many instances going far beyond most other govern- 
mental agencies and private enterprises. 

LIMITATIONS ON DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Sin(ie we ar(‘ concc'rned here primarily with a deep human urge 
rather than with an intellectual ized goal, it may be helpful to analyze 
the psychological juspects. We are .seeking to take account of rather 
than to suppnvss the general tendency of the organism to find pleasure 
in action when it is ready to a(;t; and, convei-sely, that the organism 
that is not ready to act finds action painful. To regard these facts 
is to be democratic. To disregard them is to court distister at the 

* How irmch nisponsibility falls on the school ns an agency of popular govern- 
ment to help popular govcrnnient by being a channel fi)r self-realization for the 
citizen who does not seem to be aware that participation in government provides 
him such an opportunity, and by serving as an adult “school of citizenship,” as 
it were, simply by encouraging as many as possible of the citizens to participate, 
not only in the legally established processes, but in the additional processes dis- 
cussed here, is touched upon in connection with the three claimed fruits of local 
self-government treated in Chap. Vlll. 

• If pupils do participate, it may be justified as teaching them to be democratic. 
But from the angle dealt with here they might well be brought into participation 
as human beings in their own right. 
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worst and human inefficiency at the best. From this it seems very 
likely that the degree to which a person will experience pleasure in the 
formulation of decisions affecting him will depend on his maturity, 
mentality, and cultural development. Confused, poorly educated 
immig rants as workers are less likely to feel an urge to participate 
in the formulation of policy tlian well-educated, native workmen. 
By the same token, highly educated teachers, who know something 
about the objectives as well as the adequacy of ways and means, will 
be less content to be denied a voice in the formulation of policy than 
the monitors who acted as teachers in the old-time Lancastrian school 
or the teachers so prevalent at the turn of this century, many of whom 
had little more than a common school education and very little 
insight into educational policy. To deny a staff of well-trained 
teachers participation in the formulation of policy is to work directly 
against human psychology. 

Conversely, to set up an administrative plan by whi<!h teu-diers 
poorly prepared for their tasks are expected to make decisions would 
seem to be quite as undemocratic. In the former instance we would say 
that the administration is autocratic. In the latter cas(; we would 
not hav'e a term ready at hand, but it would seem to be (juite as 
reprehensible. Teachers would be flustered and unhap{)y ; they would 
ask, “What is the superintendent paid for? Tell us what you want 
and we will do it.” The superintendent would get the reputation of 
being unable to make up his mind. Of course, the same situation 
might exist with a staff greatly intere.sted in exercising its ingenuity 
in other ways and i)erfectly content to leave the details of administra- 
tion to those “paid to look ■after them.” College administrators 
usually face this situation when trying to institute plans of sharing 
responsibility. Usually there are some professoi-s so engro.ssod with 
research or with making a living on the side that they rest*nt being 
asked to serve on committees. Due regard for their personalities would 
make it easy for such “unready” persons to avoid participation with 
their “ready” colleagues. 

Much of our so-called autocratic administration of public educa- 
tion is a survival from a time when democratic administration would 
not have been feasible. The change in the personnel m the school is 
what put it out of gear. The schools are (^xporienciug only in greater 
degree the increased ability of employees to participate effectively in 
the policy formation that has caused such a strain upon old-time 
practices in industry. 

Parenthetically, it should be said that the principle makes demands 
on teachers in their relation to administrators as well as the reverse. It 
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is two-edged. Administrative officers are persons also. They, too, 
have a right to grow, develop, and to be considered. The democracy 
principle demands that teachers take this into account and do their 
best to provide a considerate, healthful atmosphere for administrators 
to develop as persons. Sometimes it seems that the superintendent of 
schools is the loiiesomest person on earth. He is not sure that a 
friendly act is really a friendly one. Ho is isolated from the teachers 
and the public. This need not be so. Where it exists it is an indica- 
tion of thoughtlessne.ss and a lack of regard for personality on the part 
of coworkers. The acceptance of this by teachers will go a long way 
in reducing the necessity for much discussion, useless except for the 
purpose of self-expression. One administrator who works with a 
high-grade staff confided in the writer that he had an ambition to have 
sometime in his career something the way he wanted it. 

Also, the more capable of participation a staff may bo, the more 
they should realize that the means of denujcratic expression, like all 
other institutions, may, \\ith some concessions, be made to perform 
other work. We shall see later (Chap. XIII) that the adaptability 
principle dtuiiands a great deal in the way of participation — not to 
make the participant happy but to get better results. Accepting the 
additional purposes, teachem may be willing to accept the responsibility 
of particii)ating, to improve — not solely to enjoy themselves. They 
will then not only point out needs but will in addition, exercise their 
ingenuity in devising ways of meeting them. They will not be con- 
tent merely with the lodging of complaints. Studies of the time 
elapsing betw('en the recognition of need and the invention of a 
successful way of meeting that need show that it is typically many 
years. Accordingly, teach(‘rs can hardly expect a busy administra- 
tor to .stoi> what he is doing and set him.self to the task of discovering 
a practical way of meeting a newly discovered need. Realizing this, 
teachers who are playing their part in broadly conceived participation 
plans will recognize that it calls upon them to do the creative think- 
ing of the inventor, not .solely the critical thinking of the analyst. 

Discussion hero has been in terms of teachers, but it applies like- 
wnse to other personnel. If wo arc coi-rect in sissuming that the urge 
to participate is correlated with intellectual, cultural, and professional 
levels, we would perhaps expect less participation on the part of 
janitors and engineers. On the other hand, the tasks with which they 
deal are simpler tasks, and it is quite li- dy that many janitors will 
participate more succeasfully in the formulation of policy in their own 
realm than most teachers in theirs. Furthermore, as schools come to 
give mote conscious attention to the growth of children and young 
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people in citizenship, character, and other social behavior patterns, it 
becomes increasingly clear that the nonteaching staff ai-e a part of the 
educational machinery — not just accidental appendages. This is 
bringing more attention to the selection of these staff members and in 
some instances is resulting in bringing them into meetings dealing with 
educational policy. 


THE STAFF AS POLICY MAKERS 

Even in restricted situations, good teachers can be policy makers. 
In the early forms of miiss education, the class teacher (the monitor) 
had no part in determining the stints of instruction for which he was 
responsible. The teacher in charge of the one hundred or so children 
called his monitors before him, taught them a hit of the midtiplication 
tables, and then sent them back to their oAvn little groups to pass on 
this instruction. As time went on, the monitor emerged into a te acher. 
He was given larger stints of subject matter. Still lu; was rarely 
expected to know the reason back of his choice. Some wise person 
higher up developed the coume of study, selected the books, set the goals. 
School organization was invented which made it possible for a teacher 
to instruct youthful pupils in a single subject only. While there was 
little hope for one man or woman to know enough to teach a fourteen- 
year-old all day long, it was still possible to expect one person to know 
enough to teach a fourteen-yoar-old 40 minutes a day. Many .schools 
now have teachers who could be tru.sted with children all day long, 
but we are still harnessed with the mechanism of departmentalization 
which tells teachers that their job is to purvey thi.s or that stint of 
subject matter and that it is .somebody else’s job to see that these boys 
and girls gi-ow. 

Here is a splendid place for participation of teachers to begin. 
Those who are more than mere skilled purveyors of .subjcHJt matter 
should be encouraged to find out the }>urposc t hat the instruction they 
give serves in the whole scheme of things'. They .should be encouraged 
for the moment at least to forget artificial roat rid, ions so that they 
may propose what could be <lonc without the .artificial restrictions. 
Often such artificial restrictions as Regents examinations and college- 
entrance requirements, or, in the elementary sc.liocl, preparation for 
doing the work of the next grade, prove to l.>e far less restrictive in fact 
than they seem in theory. Perhaps their greatest harm is in the fact 
that they stop creative thinking and result in a feeling of fnistr|,tion. 

If a group of teachers can forget such restrictions and create a 
definite plan built around positive goals, a democratic administrator 
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will find ways of getting aronnd unwise restrictions. One adminis- 
trator, awakened to the lacks in the secondary curriculum by the 
experience of his own children, proposed to a group of the teachers 
that they go off somewhere in the woods and think through what they 
would really do if it were not for the restrictions of college entrance. 
This is a formula w'hich is really being suggested here. It should 
result in the substitut ion of positive ideas for experiences of frustration. 

Once the goals arc understood by teachers, the community in 
which they work becomes a rich .source of subject matter. One of the 
most significant developments in recent years has been the making 
over of a community in w'hich children live as material to grow upon. 
When teachers realize that children grow as individuals “from where 
they are” and at the .same time realize the goals toward which educa- 
tion is striving, it becomes more and more apparent that the routes 
to be traveled by children must vary. When it is further realized 
that “where children are now” is in no small degree determined by 
the incidental learning.^ from living within their community, the 
resources of the community itself (human and material) take upon 
themselvefe itfereased importance as educational media for bridging 
the gap between where tluj children now are and the goals to be 
attained in th<ur future life. 

The teacher who realizc.s these facts l)ecomes not a participant in 
policy formation; he becomes a policy forirer. There is no school so 
restricted that there i.s not vjust Uniway for policy formation in this 
supremely important area. When one enters a schoolroom that shows 
no .signs of the community roundabout, that has in it none of those 
thing.s that small hands have clung to in the efforts of children to 
understand the environment in wdiich they live, one can be certain 
th.at there is a teacher who has not taken full advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to formulate i)olicy. On the other hand, when one enters a 
claasroom that h.as a jdaco for flow’ci-s, and gadgets, and all sorts of 
things which children have brought to school wdth the feeling that 
“here is a good parking place,” one know's that here, in all likelihood, 
is a teacher w'ho is seeking to find out where the children live now in 
order that he may spur on the process of grow'th toward desirable 
goals. The bo3’^ who bring.s a handful of pussy willows did not bring 
them without thought. What caused this boj'^ to stop his hockey 
game on the ice pond down in the old swamp to collect these pussy 
willow's? Iforo is a cue to present grow '.h. What caused this boy 
to bring them to the schoolroom? It must have been a feeling 
that hero there would be some appreciation of his present drive for 
understanding. 
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When one finds a classroom that has not the order of adult life 
but the rich and seemingly unorganized order of child life, one has 
found a schoolroom with cellophane walls; one has found a teacher who 
is considering the personalities of her charges; one has found a pro- 
fessional worker who is participating in policy formation of a vital sort. 

To give children a chance to grow from where they are toward 
desired goals requires a continued inventiveness on the part of teachers. 
No state superintendent, no school board, no superintendent, no 
principal can take from the w'ise teacher the privilege of observing 
the process of growth in each of his charges, be they six-year-olds or 
sixteen-year-olds. No teacher who has the wisdom and the insight 
to watch and help the growth of children as if they were flowers in a 
garden will lack a vital channel for the expression of his personality. 
But this kind of expression requires more than intore.‘<t in childhood. 
It requires knowledge of the goals, an understanding of the way Homo 
sapiens learns, a knowledge of the devices and tricks of the trade, 
unaccompanied by blind reverence for them. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN POLICY FORMATION 

Now let us look at the criterion of democracy as applied to pupils. 
Obviously, as pupils grow older they attain higher intelleetual maturity 
and a higher cultural level. They do not neces.sarily attain much in the 
way of professional competence in education. The realm in which 
their competence is to be considered in the formulation of policy 
affecting them, while ever-widening, may therefore be considered 
fairly narrow as compared ^ith the realm of the teacher. To the 
extent, however, that their competence makes possible participation 
in the formulation of policy, and to the extent that they can be led to 
see that in participation there is a responsibility as well as an oppor- 
tunity — to that degree are we treating them democratically. Here, as 
elsewhere, therefore, we should set the realm of participation somewhat 
beyond the bounds of certainty with resp«ict to competence, on the 
assumption that we will tend to underrate their ability to participate 
because of their immaturity. 

It should be understood that this is not a propo^vtl for training in 
democracy. Eather it is a discussion of the recognition of pupils as 
persons involved and worthy of consideration in their own right. The 
writer believes that the orientation to flemocracy, in general, and to 
political democracy, in particular, in Chap. VTII, have important 
implications for the development of a generation that will find demo- 
cratic living easier than our generation finds it, but it is not the purpose 
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of this volume to go into the implications for the educational program 
either of the democracy principle or of any other principles treated. 

FREE VS. ORGANIZED ADMINISTRATION 

By far the greatest part of the work of operating a school has to do 
with the immediate decisions on problems for which there are no 
formalized, procedural systems, rules, or laws. Practices in this free 
area tend to fall into certain categories or habits of procedure which 
are, in effect, equivalent to rules or law. But at least they have the 
advantage of being subject to change at the will of the administrator. 
Here responsibility for invoking the principle and applying it judi- 
ciously is with the administrator. Here ho sets the pattern that marks 
him as a democratic or undemocratic administrator. 

Also, in all probability, the closer the administrator is to the school, 
the morc his work will involve immediate decisions affecting human 
beings. This makes the chissroom teacher in his work with pupils — 
pupils thought of as human beings with certain rights to consideration 
as siKih — the most active administrator. Next comes the school 
principal. ' 

School systems vary in the degree to which they reduce the work of 
operat ing the schools to specific procedural plans and rules. The urge 
to codify the procedures into more or less infle.xible rules or laws springs 
from a regard for prudential use of time and protection of the indi- 
vidual against the injustices that arise from the exorcise of di.scretion 
by persons in authority who are thoroughly undemocratic or inept. 
The probability of the occurrence of such pm’sons bears some relation- 
ship to the size of the school system. As a resul t, in very large systems, 
rules sometimes exist for the handling of the most unlikely situations 
most of wliich can and do occur somewhere w'hen you get enough 
people dealing with human beings. However, regard for personality 
cannot bo codified. The best that can be done is to set minimum 
safeguards. Aft er that, good administration achieves democracy ; poor 
administration pre8um.ably achieves no less than the minimum 
established by procedure, rule, or law. 

This should give us a clue as to the attitude a demociatic adminis- 
trator should have tow’ard established procedure, rule, or law. He 
should, of course, bo conscious of the considerations, whatever they 
may be, that entered into the balanced judgment exercised in setting 
up a rule or law'. Thus he becomes equij ped to interpret it in indi- 
vidual situations with a degree of discretion that he w'ould not other- 
wise be justified in exorcising. In some cases he will find no penumbra 
for the exercise of discretion; for example, in a rule that children shall 
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not be admitted to school until they have achieved a given, clearly 
defined age.^ In others, there 'will be a broad area in which discretion is 
allowed; for example, “The principal shall bo responsible for the 
effective operation of his school.” This latter illustration is a common 
one. The writer has found every stage of interpretation of its mean- 
ing by principals, from the most autocratic assumption of all decisions 
personally without regard to “my teachers,” “my parents,” “m^'^ 
pupils,” to sentimental democracy, which leads the principal to 
side-step every responsibility and throw the school into a state border- 
ing on anarchy. Such rules are more typical than the rule-of-fact type 
illustrated above. They leave the door wide open for discretionary 
action with respect to all the principle.s affecting human relations. 

What is illustrated here with respect to the principal applies to all 
administrators. The superintendent may be instructed to prepare a 
budget to be submitted to the board on a giv'en date. Some: super- 
intendents interpret this to mean that they must go off by themselves 
in secret and prepare the budget document without the benefit of 
participation by anyone else. Others working under exactly the same 
rule come to the budget submitting date with an instrument that 
represents the tentative agreement of staff, parents, interested citizens, 
and school board members as to what shall be attempted in the year 
ahead and what funds shall be asked for support. Placing the respon- 
sibility on the superintendent was an expression of the prudential 
principle of responsibility. In both cases the superintendent was, in 
fact, responsible; in both cases the budget was “his budget” if he 
liked to call it such. The difference was in the degree that democracy, 
and as we shall see later, adaptability, prudence, fle.xibility, justice, 
etc., are exercised. 

In short, a rule set up to protect a single principle should not often 
(and perhaps should never) be interpreted as repealing all other human 
laws that are normally operable. 

IMPLEMENTING AND SAFEGUARDING DEVICES 

To many writers the term “democracy in admini.stration” seems 
to connote some form of machinery for the expression of teachers’ 

‘ Even here, in a school system with four elementary schools, BKe of entrance 
studies showed four different situations obtaining. One principal interpreted a 
specific permissive entrance age to justify him in giving parents enoourageaicnt to 
enroll their children at the earliest possible date. At the other extreme one prin- 
cipal gave out the impression that children were not expected until the minimum 
compulsory age was reached. The other two fell in between. The result was a 
difference of approximately one year in the average entrance age in the two schools 
first mentioned. 
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wishes. In the light of the foregoing discussion, it should be elear 
that such plans can represent only an infinitesimal part of what needs 
to be done. They may represent workable machinery by means of 
wliich teacher.s participate in some formulation of procedural sys- 
tenus, i-ules and regulations. Propei-ly handled, this can take care of a 
great deal. Actually, however, such formulations cover only a minor 
part of the day-to-day operation of the school, and even the existence 
of an excellent teachers’ council cannot Ijo thought of as meeting the 
full mea.sure of demands of the democratic principle even as far as 
teachers are concerned and usually has little or no bearing on participa- 
tion of pupils, parents, or public at large. Such plans, formally 
recognized in the administrative machinery, are probably of greatest 
value in a.ssuring a minimum of democracy in dealing with teachers. 
They serve, at the least, the function that a public hearing serves at its 
worst. They are like the bill of rights in the Constitution. Human 
nature being what it is, it is important to have such minimum safe- 
guards. It i.s not wise to leave democracy entirely to the good will of 
those in power. Such organized machinery of expression should 
tIuM'efore be ic part of the structure of the sidiool system, and use should 
bo found for it so that it is kept in good order against the time of 
real need. 

One superintendent who is a true believer in democracy is using 
such an oi-g.‘inization to serve the adaptability principle. For example, 
any individual in the school system can present points for discussion 
on any phase of the school system. The members then rank them in 
the order of their interest and take them up in that order. Items 
that arc placed at the bottom of the long list a given number of 
times are dropped off. The items include matters ah'ecting teacher 
welfare anti items of purt'ly professional interest. The discussions 
obviate the necessity for having other groups — perhaps of administra- 
tors — take lime on them. But from the democracj' standpoint the 
important thing is that a group, selected by the staff itself, is available 
against the time when some such organization may be necessary as a 
minimum safeguard against an autocratically inclined administration 
or school board. As a democratic instrument it is at present rather 
insignificant compared to what is going on in the way of informal 
democratic administration in the day-to-day work of many schools. 

The laws in most states provide some sort of minimum safeguard 
for public participation — in the election o*' the board, the requirement 
of budgetary hearings, etc. But these can no more take care of the 
demands of the democratic principle for participation of public, 
parents, and pupils, than can teachers’ councils assure adequate con- 
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sideration of the personalities of teachers. For the parents the Parent- 
Teacher Association affords a splendid opportunity to enlist parent 
participation. Too often, however, the subjects of discussion are 
outside the area in which parents and teachers can agree on action. 
Instead, the groups work on some minor improvement for the school 
or spend their time listening to reports on what the authorities liave 
decided to do. 

For the public at large there is little opportunity for authentic 
participation. In this connection a word should be said about the 
splendid programs of publicity that have developed in many school 
systems. They are splendid for their purpose, but their purpose is not 
to obtain authentic participation of the public. Their origin Ls 
primarily prudential. They are based on the prctty well-founded 
assumption that if the public is “kept up on the schools it will not be 
down on them.” To the extent that this is true they are well worth 
their cost for reasons of prudence and stability. But they should not 
be thought of as expres.sions of the democracy principle unless the}' 
are associated with some opportunity to talk back. The channel 
should have a two-way flow. Britton^ has pointed out how few of our 
channels to the public meet this tet and has indicated useful sug- 
gestions for the establishment of two-way channels. 

They may be summarized briefly. Groups should liavc matters 
taken to them (1) in which they are interested and (2) on which they 
have some channel (not exclusively) for influencing practice. Tims 
the interest of Parent-Teacher Associations is likely to be in the 
intimate aspects of the school on which the .school as a unit can act 
without reference to higher authority. Chambers of commerce, on the 
other hand, are more likely to be interested in the economic and broad 
cultural effects of the school program and in the legal and financial 
barriers to greater achievement. Selected public-minded citizens 
(including teachers) may be expected to deal with the broad potenti- 
alities of education as it has betm worked out by the best schools. This 
group should “scheme” with the board of education for school and 
community betterment so that the school will not lose its perspective. 

SUMMARY 

In the discussion presented in this cliupter the basic principle of 
democracy is defined as follows: Democracy demands ihat each human 
being be dealt with by his fellows as a living, growing, potentially 
flowering organism that has a right to bo a participant in decisions that 

^ Bbttton, Ebnest R., unpubliahcd manuscript in files of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, New York City. 
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stand to affect him. Subordinate to it are political democracy, 
justice, and equality, as treated in the chapters that follow. 

Legal provisions of democratic government are only more demo- 
cratic than those of nondemocratic government; they must take into 
account the other humanitarian principles and also the prudential and 
tempo principles. As a result, administration that sticks to the letter 
of the law may be highly autoci’atic. Democratic administration seeks 
always to be more democratic than the rule retpiires. 

All persons in the community are potentially within the purview 
of the administrator when the demo'*racy criterion is under considera- 
tion — public, parents, jnipils as persons in their own right, and staff. 

The democratic ba.sic principle comes into play in the making of 
every decision from hour to hour and from minute to minute. It comes 
into play in the free decisions, in the exercise of dlsci’ction (or inter- 
pretation) of systematic adminlstiative procedures, board rules, and 
state laws. It is an important consideration in the manner of formulat- 
ing .systematii; piocedurcvs, ruh's, and Laws, and as a check and balance 
in the formulation of procedures, rules, and laws that have their 
origin in b^.sic; priiu.ij>les oilier than that of democracy. 

Ilowxn i'r useful implementing device.^ may l>c, they cannot begin 
to take the placi' of deniociatic administration of day-to-day, moment- 
to-moment administration; their most important function is to guaran- 
tee a minimum of democracy under reactionary administration. 

Democratic jiarticipation connotes more than the right to be told. 
It connotes in addition the right to influence the decision. 

Exercises 

J. Note examples of how aomv definite rule of action has heen followed by 
different school principals or leacliers with varying degrees of iinphasis on the 
democratic principle. 

2. Show how a teachers’ council with ji given plan of organization could bo 
dealt with by a school administrator with varying degrees of emphasis on the 
democratic principle. 

3. Give oxaniiiles from your experience of the treatment of pupils or parents 
that have stressed the democratic principle as dealt with in this chapter. 

4. Show in what way budget hearings can be made more den'^cratic than the 
law requires. 

5. In one of the readings listed below show examples of democracy as treated 
in this chapter. Do you find any instances where the author confused the democ- 
racy guaranteed by the system with the democracy achieved by human action 
within the system? 

6. Can you suggest some devices by use of which the administrator can receive 
the sincere, thoughts and suggestions of the staff, public, and pupils? 

7. Elsbree, in his pamphlet, Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schooly states, 
“ Children are excluded from many public schools until they reach age six, at which 
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time the state specifically grants them the privilege of attending school at public 
expense. In some respects this is in harmony with the principle implied in age 
qualification for voting. It has the advantage of being thoroughly democratic, 
favoring as it does neither the rich nor the poor, the bright nor the dull.” Is the 
word ” democratic” used here in the sense in which it is developed in this chapter? 

8. In what fields can democratic administration be most widely used? In 
what fields, because of the other principles involved, must the element of democracy 
be inhibited? 

9. What devices may be used to increase democratic administration? 

10. What advantages are there, per se, in democratic administration? 

11. What skills, attitudes, knowledge, etc., must be developed in those who 
would use democratic administration? 
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CHAPTER VITI 


POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

The democracy criterion requirew, basically, a consideration of the 
I)ersonality of the individual. The great stress it ha.s had in our 
governmental exi>eriencos since the Revolutionary War tends to 
emphasize its politi«-al aspects — the setting up of a situation in which 
individuals will have more to say w'ith re^inxt to the njstrictions 
placed around them and the services to be performed for them by 
government. But the basic criterion is by no means e.xhausted by 
this application, ft is afforded opportunity to flower in the other 
associations in which man finds himself — his vvoj'king relationships, 
his voluntary social groups. Applied to these latter relationships wo 
think of it as the democratic way of life. Its application to day-to- 
day school administration appears in Chap. VH. The present chapter 
deals with its application to two aspicts of government: (1) getting the 
most out of control placed by law clo.se to the peoph*; and (2) exercising 
the principle in the creation of structure. I'hesc two aspects are 
covered by what will be termed the political prii'ciplc and its structural 
corollary. 

The political principle i.s one of long standing. It flows from the 
nature of the slate a.s an aggregation of peoph? living in a specified 
territory. Theirs is the control. This principle says, brimj the exercise 
of control as close as possible, to those affected. 

There is a structural corollary of very great importance, the control 
should be placed by law a.s close to those affeeded as is feasible. 

The devic.es for getting business done may seem to give vast power 
to a single individual or board but 'u-e only sim{ilifie<l expres.sions of the 
complex objet^tive of complete popular control. The final say is never 
a.s close to those affected a.s it w'ould bo if dciiKx racy were the only 
consideration. It is therefore the duty of tI\os*j placerl by law in 
positions of authority to go as far as passible beyond the letter of the 
law back towards complete popular control. 

The problem is twofold: (1) to get the most out of the high degree 
of political democracy we enjoy in education and to safeguard it from 
encroachment Ijecause of overemphasis of other principles, particularly 
the prudential ones; and (2> in the planning of formalized administra- 
tive procedures within the system to become alert to the use of the 

216 
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structural corollary of placing the final say as close to those concerned 
as is feasible. This emphasizes the fii*st. The second is dealt with 
more fully, along with other principles, in Chap. XVIII. 

More than any other phase of government, the structural pattern 
of educational government today emphasizes political democracy. 
Theories of structure to the contrary, notwithstanding, the control of 
education in most states has been, and still is, close to the people. We 
may say that the educational function is a responsibility of the legisla- 
ture and, legally, this is true. Actually, however, legislatures are 
particularly wary of their acts when it comes to dealing with education. 
They listen to the voice of communities-- their creatures, yes, but 
creatures that had much to do with their own creation. Education 
has been, historically, and still is, of the people in a way far more 
intimate than is indicated by the legalism “education is a state 
function.” 

DEMANDS OF THE POLITICAL DEMOCRACY CRITERION 

■r 

While most of the discussion of home rule in literature deals with 
municipal government,^ if we wished really to appi-aiso democratic 
government, we could hardlj' ov(irlook public education. In such an 
appraisal it would n(‘c('.ssary io w'c how well educational government 
produces the fruits that democratic government is supposed tc^ produce 
— wliat it automatically, without siny one’s planning, has produced. 
Such an appi-aisal woidd assume that those who op(‘rate the educational 
system were concerned only with the direct purpost's of tlu* educational 
system, that the immediate, “scllish” values to the participants in the 
process were, in fact, by-products for whi' the operai • •rs of the educa- 
tional system had no special responsibility. 

There is a groat deal of soundness in such a position. We would 
hardly excuse a fire dopai'tment that allowed hoiises to burn and then 
tried to justify its failure by saying, “But see the splendid fruits of 
the d(;mocratic system of control we operate imder. See how happy 
it makes the citizens who talk over with us the problems of fire fight- 
ing.” If, however, we could have tiptop fire fighters who could also, 
through some thought, produce more civic happiness than would 
immediately result from good fire fighting only, we would not be 
prone to refuse them recognition for this greater measure of service. 

The political democracy criterion de uands this added measure of 

' Sec Sttjdenski, Paul, and Paul R. Mort, Centralized versus Decentralized 
Gi>i:'rnmr.nl m Relation to Democracy, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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service from the “operators” of governmental activities. It urges 
that mayors and governors, park commissioners, and school super- 
intendents give thought to the effect of the governmental system on the 
people themselves. If the operation of the system frees the people 
from the habit of making decisions, the situation is bad. If it has 
no effect on the patterns of popular action, good or evil, the situation 
is good. If it strengthens the ability of the people to cope with 
public problems, it is giving more than full measure — it is excellent. 

The democracy criterion demands more than full measure in three 
directions : 

1 . The system of control may be a channel for self-realization of t he participants. 

2. The system of control may contribute to safeguarding popular government 
at the more remote levels — state, national. 

3. The s 3 ’stom of control under home nile may make major conlributions to 
the education of citizens at all levels of popular control — local, state, national. 

These three deniands have been garnered from tlie many (daims 
for the most democratic form of popular government- hx’al self- 
government. They are the three that invoke democracy itself as the 
criterion. 

A Channel for Self-realization 

The first claim will be found among those made in the following 
statements from Borah, Finer, and Odgers, all in fairly reecuit writings, 
and from that astute observer of American institutions, Torqueville: 

Local self-government is the^ great political university wluire the average 
person is trained for the civic obligations which all sooner or later must 
assume if we are to continue a republic. Initiative, a sense of responsilnlity, 
political character, a feeling that they are a ivart of the government, ami 
patriotism are all bom of that daily contact with government which local 
self-government alone can furnish.^ 

The virtue of English local governmfxit, as of all local government, resides 
in its promotion of energetic local freedom It ha« alr^^iidy been recognized 
that local government is desirable not only for the servi. es rendtre as govern- 
ment, but just as much for the opiportunitios it olYers to men and women to 
enjoy an active participation in the governrnmit of the, < ^inmonwealtli and, 
in the process, to develop their creative taleids and sensibilities. To these 
ends freedom, power and status are necessary, anrl English local authorities 
have received these in generous mejisure. The process gives rein to, and 
generates, enthusiasm and practical energies in thousands of politically con- 

1 Borah, William E., '‘Borah on Local Self-government,*' Editorial, T/ac 
WotUTh Work, Vol. 50, p. 128, June, 1926. 
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Bcious citizens, and these give their services, usually with incredible devo- 
tion, to society without pecuniary reward. The end alone, not any financial 
reward or public recognition, crowns their work.^ 

The principle of local self-government is dear to every Englishman; for 
he knows how large a share it has had in developing the national character and 
in securing to us the liberties which wc possess. That principle pervades and 
underlies our whole history as a nation. Local government is at once the 
oldest and the youngest branch of our political system. Township, hundred, 
and shire date back to the days of King Alfred. But we are scarcely yet 
familiar with the Councils which now govern their modern equivalents, the 
parish, the district, and the county. Or take the parish meeting as an instance. 
It is an institution hundreds of years older than either the House of Lords or 
the House of Commons, although it has only just received in 1894 its full 
recognition at the hands of Parliament. This parish meeting was the cradle 
in which our liberties were nursed. It was the school in which our fore- 
fathers learned those lessons of self-control, self-help, an.! self-reliance which 
liave made the English nation what it is. Slowly and gradually they learned 
them, but by such lessons alone does a nation rise to a true conception of the 
meaning./'r K' crtv and the methods of self-government.* 

Local assemblies of citizens (discussing the townships of New England) 
constitute the strength of free nations. Town meetings are to liberty what 
primarj" schools are to science; they bring it within the people^s reach; they 
teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. A nation may establish a system 
of free government, but without the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot 
have the spirit of liberty.* 

While democratic forms of government may have as their chief 
purpose the protection of the rights of the individual as an indi- 
vidual, this argument holds that the machinery of self-govern- 
ment may become a channel of self-realization. M'his argument 
should have a particularly strong appeal to those of us concerned with 
the educational processes, themselves designed to further self-realiza- 
tion of ‘'all the people. Can a mechanism designed primarily to keep 
despotism out of the common efforts represented by government, in 
itself contribute to the ideals of self-realization? It is like discovering 
that some new tool, designed for “ useful” work, without thought for 
its power to stimulate human response, feels good to the hand of the 
user, brings light to Ixis eyes, is a joy to use. 

^ Finer, Herman, English Local OovemvierUy p. 7, New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1934. 

‘Odgers, William Blake, Local Governmenty p. 236, Ijondon: Macmillan & 
Company, Ltd., 1899. 

* Tocxjueville, Alexis db, Democracy in America, Vol. I, p. 61, New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
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Safeguarding Popular Government 

Close popular control as represented by local government is sup- 
ported also ae a means of safeguarding popular government at all 
levels. Note the following quotations from Morior, Cneist, and Smith, 
which argue that to safeguard popular control at all levels we must 
preserve close popular control in some phase of our system. 

England in the IStli century deservedly fascinated the attention of all 
political thinkers as the only European country in the possession of political 
liberty. In examining the causes of this strange phenomenon, the conclusion 
arrived at was, that Englishmen were free because they had self-government; 
and that they had self-government because they had had Parliamentary 
institutions.^ 

Professor Gneist . . . explains . . . that the reverse of this is the case, 
that it was because we were free in the old Teutonic, positive, and concrete 
sense of the word freedom, and not in the abstract, negative sense of the 
word Hberte that we were self-governed; and that it was because w’e were self- 
governed in our local affairs that a Parliament grew up in which we were 
able to govern ourselves in regard to our imperial affairs; in a word, that in 
the received continental doctrinaire view cause and effect had been reversed. - 

The instituti<^ii.s of local self-government being facts covering, as it may 
be said, the length and breadth of the land, find less actual allusion in recorded 
laws than do matters of a more abstract nature whose reiterated assertion was 
needed to keep before men the recollection of their importance. There W'ill, 
however, be found to be allusions' to these institutions scattered through the 
ancient and recorded laws suffuaent to illustrate and establish the point of 
their having been always held to be a part of the fundamental institutions of 
this country, and secured by its fundamental laws.® 

Local self-government is really far more important for the protection of 
the rights and liberties of the people than even parliamentary suffrage.^ 

The point of view expressed seems to be that we do not guaranto(> 
freedom through popular government, but that we get popular govern- 
ment by cultivating close popular control. It would suggest that the 
‘Megal nonexistence of local government (home rul^O as a fundamental 
unit in popular government is one to look on with distrust as an 
unhappy structural development of the American system. If tlie 

^ Moiugr, R. B, D., ^Tjocal Government Considered in its Historical Dovelop- 
ment in Germany and England, with Special Reference to Recent L(jgi8latlon on 
the Subject in Prussia,” Cobden Club Essays^ J. W. Probyn, Editor, London| Paris 
and New York: Cassell, Fetter and Galpin, 187o, p. 3r>0. 

* Ibid., pp. 360—361. 

* Smith, Joshua Toulmin, Government by Commissions, Illegal and Pernicious, 
pp. 53-64, London: 8. Sweet, 1849. 

* Ibid., pp. 55-6a 
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position is at all sound it would, in and of itself, justify a ** bias'' 
toward local self-government. 

A School of Citizenship 

Related also to the interests of those concerned with public educa- 
tion is the claim that local self-government in itself is the chief school of 
citizenship — a claim which, if substantiated, would justify sacrificing 
considerable in ^'economy" and charging it up to public education. 
This position is one that is made much of by many writers. It is 
one of the claims made by Tocqueville in the reference on page 119. 
John Stuart Mill stated it succinctly as follows: 

I have dwelt in strong language (hardly any language Is strong enough to 
express the strength of my conviction) on the importance of that portion of 
the operation of free institutions which may be called the public education of 
the citizens. Now, of this operation, the local administrative institutions 
are the chief instrument.^ 

Many French writers have deplored the lack of this school" 
in the^^F^jvnob political system as noted in the following quotations 
from Avenel and Patouillet: 

The usage or the cessation of use of a mental faculty produces a certain 
change; likewise a very long abstention from public affairs breeds indifference 
for this type of affairs.^ 

The present complexities of local finances arise from the fact that as the 
administration of new services was thrust uiion the State (or central govern- 
ment) it, in turn, solicited participation of local authorities therein. But, at 
the same time, the State kept its prerogatives through its financial participa- 
tion. Hence this entanglement which must be cleared 'M) if we are to bring 
about a just and healthy reform. But how?^ 

As we see it, wc must tie local financial reforms to administrative reforms, 
the latter moving toward effective decentralization.^ 

Regenerated and revitalized localism would then become the living cell of 
the nation, of this modern State whose attributions and administrative and 
financial structure we would be better able to delimit.^ 

^ Mill, John Stuart, On Liberty, Representative Government, The Subjection of 
Women, (three essays), Ixindon: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1912, Representative Government, p. 365. 

* Avenel, Georges d', La Reforme Administrative, p. 27, Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, et cie., 1891. 

’ Patouillet, Joseph, ^'La Crise des Finances Communales et Departmen- 
tales,’’ UEtat Modern, Paris, Jan., 1931, p. 11 

*Ihid., p. 11. 

• Ibid., p. 15. 
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Borah, deploring the passing of local government, makes the 
claim along with a stirring claim for local government as a channel for 
self-realization: 

But its capital offense is that of undermining the confidence and destroying 
the capacity of the citizen to assume and meet the duties and obligations of 
citizenship. The right, the authority of the people to manage and control 
their own affairs of an immediate and local nature, affairs peculiar to the com- 
munity or the state, is a right beyond all price. There is notliing for which 
the people can afford to exchange it. It is the only real democratic principle 
found in our entire structure of government. It means more to the happiness, 
to the dignity and power of those Lincoln lovingly styled “the common people," 
than any other right or privilege they are permitted to enjoy. Destroy it 
and the average citizen becomes the victim of bureaucratic interference — 
tortured with its persistent leering upon the affairs of lus daily life and bur- 
dened and exploited by its chronic inefficiency and habitual waste. If there 
ever was a real struggle for the preservation of the popular voice in politics aad 
governmental affairs, it is involved in this effort to reserve and preserve for 
the people back home the right to control and administer their local affairs in 
accordance with local wisdom and local conditions.* 

Must we, in the books of our locally controlled educational system, 
enter a contribution to adult education in citizenship on the credit side 
of the ledger? Lj the entry in as large figures as it could bo if we were 
to take thought as to this result as well as to the intramural results? 

OUR POLITICAL DEMOCRACY BIAS 

These three claims for close 'popular control: (1) a channel for 
self-realization of the citizen; (2) a safeguard of popular control on all 
governmental levels; and (3) the education of the citizen for idl levels 
of popular control, are the weights in the balance that appear to 
account for our traditional bias in favor of home rule. Accepting them 
as of some importance, we see that our bias in favor of home rule is the 
application of the political democracy criterion, so often last sight of 
in appraising governmental structure. To achieve clear thinking 
with respect to educational structure and administrative practices 
also, we may not fail to bring democracy into the picture, in some such 
terms, along with the consideration of adequacy, prudence, adapt- 
ability, etc. 

As one writer expressed it in speaking of the tendency to ignore 
these considerations in dealing with the problems of centralization and 
decentralization : 


1 Bobah, op. eiLf p. 127. 
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We have never had anything approaching a total view of the situation and 
its problems. We do not know what local government, or local self-govern- 
ment, really means. We have never measured the value or even the extent 
of its various services to the social order. The value to individuals of the 
sense of liberty which comes with the feeling of local self-government we have 
never .'ippraiscd. Many other of the more or less indirect and intangible 
values of local government we have ignored, while we have sought to measure, 
in dollars only, the income and outgo of the system. I submit that if we 
continue to put our stress upon the purely {financial phases of the problem 
... we will have missed most of the points 

It is not our purpose here to seek to appraise local and central 
governmental forms. Ilather, it is our purpose to get clearly in mind 
what Ls meant by the basic principle of political democracy so that we 
may invoke it in a meaningful way. 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY AND STRUCTURR— LOCAL 

Local self-government is the clearest expression of the structural 
corollary of political democracy. The demands of other basic princi- 
ples have caused us to fly from local self-government to state and 
national government in one aspect after another. Education is in a 
sense the la.st bulwark to yield to this pressure. Sometimes the shift 
to centralized government has been justified in terms of its greater 
proroi.so for efficiency in terms of other basic principles. Sometimes 
it has been a flight from known inefficiency to some unknown type of 
inefficumey. The alternative to the kno^vn inefficient plan is painted 
in its ideal setting.* While educational government has not been free 
from this tendency there is still suflficient home rule to make potentially 
useful a reasoned approach to the reallocation of powers to central 
agoncie.s. 

In applying this criterion to structure, it seems safe to state that 
the actual oi>eration of schools and the decisions as to their nature 
shall 1)6 left in the hands of local communities, so long as the results 
attained are judged in terms of other criteria and are as good or nearly 
as good as might be expected from central control. The phrase 
“nearly as good” is introduced to indicate that we are so much inter- 
ested in keeping control close to the people that we are willing to 
suffer some sacrifice, if necessary, in general efficiency and that we will 
never favor central control over local control if, in terms of other 
criteria, the question of relative efficiency does not arise. 

i Andhbson, Wiluam, in Exploratory Reaearoh Conference, p. 31. 

* Clascifioation of arguments for centralisation and decentralisation in Stu- 
denaki and Mort, op. eiL 
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It should be held in mind that there is no legal right to home rule. 
Where home rule exists, it exists by the sufferance of the legislature. 
However strong the urge to home rule may have been in our early 
history, those who framed our government gave no legal place to it.‘ 

Town Meeting 

The town-meeting type of control, which developed in New 
England and still persists, is essentially democratic and provides an 
excellent standard for appraising a local control structure. Here the 
people can meet and decide matters for themselves. Here is literally 
government by the people. In it, as ideally portrayed, we see self- 
realization. Any man with an idea or a grudge may be heard and 
perhaps followed by his neighbors. In it, as ideally portrayed, we 
see the development of the understanding that enables the citizen to 
sense the significance of public debt, civil service, and governmental 
control on all levels. In it, as ideally portrayed, we have the citizen 
growing in understanding and usefulness as a citizen by feeding on the 
very stuff of government. 

As a human institution it may often fall short of the ideal. The 
town meeting itself may be in need of repair in the light of its ideal 
potentialities. But this need not concern us since it is the town 
meeting as ideally portrayed that serves as a standard for appraising 
governmental forms, including the town meeting itself as it actually 
exists. We may well ask what are the town meetings' possible con- 
tributions to democracy, and then seek to find ways of realizing them, 
not only in other governmental forms but also in town meetings. 

Where a board is substituted for a town meeting the law usiially 
provides for public hearings, the formulation of budgets, and reporting 
to the public. These are substitutes for critical aspects of the town 
meeting. Where the legal structure does not provide for participa- 
tion of the interested public in the formulation of policy, there is 
danger that even local control may become autocratic. An interest- 
ing example of this is the township trustee system which has been fol- 
lowed for many years in Indiana. The trustee is elected by the 
people. He then has practically autocratic powers. Legally, there is 
an advisory committee which has only advisory powers. 

As actually operated, the town meeting may fail, in a larger degree, 
to contribute in terms of the democracy principle. Recently a Now 
England newspaper deplored the fact that only 35 per cent of the 
eligible voters had cast ballots in a school board election. This was 
in a city of 250,000 people. No one seemed to be aware that in the 

1 See Chap. XIX. 
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financial meetings of the towns of that state the average number of 
participants is but 12 per cent of the eligible participants and less than 
8 per cent of the number eligible to vote for school board members or 
in state or national elections. If such town meetings are indeed 
schools of the citizens, there appears to be need for an attendance officer. 

How a governmental institution can lose its essence is demonstrated 
further by the fact that few towns in the above New England state have 
halls large enough to accommo<late sis many as 20 per cent of the 
eligible participants. The argument is given that the very existence 
of the town meeting makes it possible for a citizen to protest or block 
action by elected officisils. This is purely prudential. As democratic 
instruments such a system of town meetings is more open to criticism 
than some of the less “democratic” forms that have taken its place. 

Emergence of Fiscal Independence 

A consideration of the special nature of education as opposed to 
aspects of local government has been quite generally taken into account 
in the setting up of a .system of local control over schools. Education 
deals ivith futures. Where people meet in the town meeting they have 
an opportunity to differentiate between the long-time values of educa- 
tion as opposed to the short-time values of many aspects of local 
government. They may decide to expand their educational programs 
at a time when a desire for retrenchment may load them to curtail 
local government extensively. When all the functions of local govern- 
ment and education are placed in the hands of a single elected body, 
and when the only real control the public has is in the election of this 
body, it is exceedingly difficult for the public to differentiate when 
voting between its desires for education and its desires for other serv- 
ices. This point was evidently considered of great importance at 
the time when board government ivas substituted for town-meeting 
government. As a result, an arrangement was made by which the 
schools were placed under one board and the municipal government 
under another. The school board was given power to tax indepMjndent 
of the municipal board. This permitted popular control to retain 
something inherent in the town-meeting type of control. 

Capacity to Participate 

In addition to the “right” to participate, democracy connotes 
“capacity” to participate. As education has become more complex, 
the strain on popular control has been increased. The one-teacher 
school meeting, for example, can seldom be democratic, for the partici- 
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pants rarely understand the significance of their decisions. This fact 
demands large enough school districts to make possible the employ- 
ment of alert professional leadership. Alert professional leadership is 
needed, not to make decisions for the people, but rather to teach them 
the consequences of these possible decisions and thus to assist them 
to make intelligent decisions. 

In many rural areas the people of the twenties thought that power 
had been taken from them by the state, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the power was not being exercised by anyone. Home rule had not 
been destroyed by overt legislative acts; it had died for lack of the 
nourishment of understanding. The understanding of the unaided 
citizen was not sufficient to cope with the problems. Compared with 
the school meetings of the 1900’s, school meetings were dead afl'airs. 

Some years ago the writer had an experience that well illustrates 
this need for leadership. On a fishing trip in the Catskills he struck 
up an acquaintance with the father of two youngsters of elementarv- 
school age — a veteran of the First World War. In a school meeting 
held a week or so earlier, this man had urged the purchase of a new 
map of Europe, pointing out that their present map was of prewar 
Europe. He quoted the teacher as advising, “We don’t need no 
new map of Europe. None of these kids is going to Europe.’’ This 
man’s complaint was that, while the state required certain total 
expenditures, there was nothing to spend money for but new black- 
boards and painting the outhouses. Asked why they didn’t pay the 
teacher more, ho responded, “She ain’t worth no more.’’ 

In this case there w'as plenty -of interest and perspicacity. What 
was lacking vras information and understanding of educational problems. 

One wonders whether those operating the thousand.s of school 
meetings in rural areas today are as aware as those active 20 year.s 
ago that something is radically wrong. What is WTong, it is clear, is 
that popular control of education that is not enlightened control is a 
farce. Prudential considerations are gradually hemming it in with 
state regulations. Only a local structure permitting employment of 
expert guidance will restore democratic control. 

The following section deals with the exercise of such leadership. 
But what that section has to say is meaningless for those vast aims 
where the structure itself denies the leadership. 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 

The structure is important in keeping the door open for democracy. 
As a matter of fact, it comes pretty close to being a moral law that no 
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generation has the right to barter away the democratic structure — the 
machinery of democratic government. But the structure can only 
ensure the opportunity. The exercise of democracy is dependent upon 
the hard work of pcrson.s; otherwise it lapses into a dormant state. 
The pt ic(5 of the ability to live democratically is eternal vigilance in 
molding deinf)cratic forms. The price of living democratically is 
eternal hard work in feeding the democratic spirit. It is easier to live 
as a slaA'<; than as a free man. 

The tiomocracy criterion applied to the work of the school adminis- 
trator may bo expressed as follows: The operation of any function should 
be such that the participation of the public in forming decisions shall be 
as great as possible. JiOcal or state suporintendonts should set the 
stage so that their boards of education, state or local, can participate. 
In turn, boards of education should .set the stage so that the general 
public can perticipate as fully as poasible. The carrying out of this 
principle places a largo amount of responsibility upon the administra- 
tive officer. 

Diluted Lay Control 

If ^ve arc guided by the idealized town meeting as a standard, we 
may find a simplified system of control, such as board control, or for 
that matter, an actual town meeting, falling short of the desirable 
objective of wide lay participations in policy forniation. What typi- 
cally happens is that the legal machinery is carried throiigh pretty 
much as a form. Hearings arc not held to encourage people to partici- 
pate but to meet the requirements of the law. Reports to the public 
are made not to inform the public but to m«'t the requirement.s of the 
law. Under such circumstances popular control is diluted to the point 
where it operates almost solel 3 ' through a sort of veto power. Policies 
arc adopted by the board of education or by the professional staff w'ith 
or without consulting the board of education. The public eventually 
finds out about these policies. If it likes them, it is well. If it is only 
mildly irritated, the policies w'ill be accepted. If groups become 
greatly irritated, a sort of revolution occurs in which educational 
leaders may bo ousted, the character of the board changed, and the 
educational program general l.y upset. The present writer does not 
beli(we that this is either democratic procedure or authentic home rule. 
The actual practice of policy formulation in a community should be 
such as to go as far jus possible beyond the minimum prudential 
requirements set by the state for the purpose of assuring some degree 
of public participation. 
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Policy Formation 

Writings on school administration have held consistently that 
school boards should formulate a policy and the paid staff should 
execute it. They state or assume that the superintendent shall have 
a large part in assisting the school board in its formulation of policy so 
that this becomes a joint enterprise of staff and board. Hut this is 
not sufficient to meet the demands of democracy. The formulation 
of policy may be widely shared with the public. This is not easy. 
We have been content to report to the public. We have not been very 
diligent in seeking ways of giving the public channels of expression. 
Possibly the explanation is that one suggested earlier, the feeling that 
education has become too complex for the lay mind. Hy the same 
token the key that will unlock this door of despond is the realization 
of the essential simplicity of all educational effort when considered in 
terms of the two prime objectives. 

Many important decisions that are made are unnecessarily cast in 
such a form that nobody but professional workers can possibly make 
them. It is the job of the administrator to trace these decisions back 
to the ultimate basic objectives on which persons who will take the 
trouble to enlighten themselves can really exercise a valid judgment. 
For example, the decision as to whether to have a number of special 
guidance officers in a high school or to leave the guidance function to 
home-room teachers with the help of a supervisory specialist is one 
which a layman would find it difficult to make intelligently. Rut 
back of this policy is the real objective of serving the needs of children. 
An analysis of the problem will r6veal the kinds of services to l)e per- 
formed and the relative adequacy expected of the two organizations. 
The layman then becomes qualified to determine whether ho wants for 
his children and his neighbor’s children the kind of results the guidance 
system is planning to give and whether or not ho is willing to pay any 
additional costs that might be involved in the plan which promises to 
give superior results. 

A vsw?t proportion of the decisions made in the formulation of most 
school budgets are not analyzed to the point where (he layman can 
exercise intelligent judgment. Where such analysis is not made, 
decisions are essentially autocratic rather than democratic even though 
they may be justified in terms of other criteria. Ideally, all that we do 
in education bears upon objectives we have for growth of individual 
boys and girls — what it does to them as pereon-s and as members of 
society. When reduced to this level, the judgment of the lay public is 
quite as valid as that of the professional worker. The professional 
worker must be depended upon to know the results that may be 
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expected from a given action, but the decision as to whether or not a 
given result is desired is one w'hich can be participated in widely. 
The professional worker’s realm is comparable to that of the engineer 
who can tell what it will cost to build a bridge and on whose decisions, 
with respect to the stress and strains on various parts of the bridge, 
action will be taken. But it is not for the engineer to decide whether 
or not the bridge is to be built. The engineer who keeps in his place has 
tremendous influence on ways and means, but his decisions flow from 
objectives in the determination of which he may have had only a 
minor role. 

The Budget as a Focus of Public Participation 

Budgetary practice, now' really only in its infancy, w'as originally 
an attempt to put prudential controls on money management. But 
few if any devices have as much potential in serving df^mocracy both in 
the operation of the schools and in their political control. Just as 
voting at the tow'n meeting crystallized decisions that had been or 
should ha^rd drt-<:n a long time in process of formulation, so does the 
budget crystallize W'hat should be a vast range of considerations by 
<h(* public and the professional group of the educational program as it 
now exists and as it is to emerge in the near future. Accordingly, it is 
around the budget-making process that the safeguards set by the state 
are usually centered. Looked at from this angle the slow process of 
budget formula! ion can be the very heart of the procedure of demo- 
cratic control. Neglected, skimped, reduced to dollar counting, it 
can easily become a symbol of autocratic control. There is no W'ay to 
assure that it w'ill be democratic rather than autocratic except by hard 
work to that end on the part of those responsible for its development. 

If practice is to rise to its opportunities in the formulation of the 
budget, it must first start w'ith a far broader conception of participa- 
tion on the part of both the professional staff and the public in a con- 
sideration of educational policy. This process must bo a continuing 
one. Both the public and the professional staff must rediscover 
public education and must continually appraise present practices 
within the community. Where do they start? What are they for? 
Do they attain their obje(!tives? 

As needs for change become apparent in a hundred places, their 
budgetary implications should be worked out. When it comes time 
to formulate the budget for the ensuing year, conferences of teachers 
and of interested laymen should be held to give an opportunity of 
weighing the advantages of the desired changes against costs. Out 
of this process a budget should be formed. It seldom if ever will 
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embrace all the things the community desires, but it will include those 
provUions for improvement upon which there can be wide agreement. 
Under such circumstances the adoption of the budget should always 
be a matter for rejoicing on the part of the school board, the profes- 
sional staff, and the public at large, because they are able this year 
to move forward on some plans. It may also be, perhaps, a time of 
disappointment becavise they are not able to see their way clear to 
make other plans they greatly desire to carry out. 

There is no way by w'hich this sort of home rule can be achieved 
simply by passing legislation. This type of home rule is achieved 
first by the school board and the superintendent in spreading the 
opportunity for the sharing of thinking in the unfolding educational 
program in the community. For prudential reasons the responsibility 
for the decisions should Ije l(‘ft in the hands of the .‘school board. There 
will always be some matters on which they should make the -'irial 
decisions. These, because of time or other considerations, cannot bo 
made a matter of community planning. But the school board should 
hold it as an ideal to achieve democratic participation on the part 
of both the staff and the public to the greatest possible degree. The 
ideal is suggested in the lines quoted by Lord Bryce in The American 
Commonwealth: 

O it i.s excellent 

T<) have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.' 

Evidence shows clearly that, next to the level on which schools are 
supported, “ what the eommtmity expects of its schools” Is among the 
factors that most surely determine the quality of the schools. To be 
priident, therefore, the community must undei'stand what education 
is about and must expect of its schools the best that the schools know 
how to pj’ovidc. When the community has an understanding of the 
critical part public education serves in our society, the community 
will find itself less puzzled about what it is spending for schools because 
it will balance over against this commodity of education the returns 
it may hope to obtain elsew'here in the market placo. Improved 
attitudes as to what to expect from the schools will theD.‘>elvc8 improve 
the schools. At the same time, improve<l understanding of what the 
schools are giving and can give to the community life 'vi 11 place the con- 
sideration of educational expenditures on a more realistic plane. 
Teachers’ salaries, the greatest item of expenditure, will be considto-ed 
as related to education itself. 

* Bbycb, Lord James, American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 265, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1615. 
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Reporting to the Public 

Reporting to the public as generally practiced, including annual 
reports and school publicity, flows more fully from the prudential 
principle than from the democratic criterion. But it is clear that it 
would be justifled in terms of the democratic criterion alone. There is 
nothing in the democratic criterion that says decisions must be made in 
ignorance. Quite the contrary, if we are to carry out the democratic 
principle effectively, we must continually add to the public’s under- 
standing of what schools can do. The deadly annual reports that are 
all too customary and the closcd-dot)r attitude towards informing the 
public of what is going on in the schools do little to contribute to the 
democratic operation of school systems. Even if every decision in 
the scliools were made by teachers, or by pupils, the schools would still 
be failing to meet the political principle that flows from the democracy 
criterion. 

The difllcalty with depending upon such reports as the sole means 
of obtaining public participation, however, is that they in and of them- 
selves provide no comeback for the citizen. Informing the public 
with respect to what the schools are doing is only half the task. The 
other half i.s giving the public an opportunity to discuss aiul to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of possible future policy changes. Such 
school publicity should not be thought of solely as a device for acquaint- 
ing the public with what is going on but also as a device for stimulating 
the public to take a hand in the shaping of what is going on. 

Pressure Groups 

The .sugge,stion that the pi-e.ssur*‘ group is a mod(M n substitute for 
the town meeting has some nu'rit. In spite; of it being somewhat far- 
ff;tchod, this statenu'ut suggests a positive, friendly attitude towards 
these groups. The tendency foj- us to consider all pressure groups 
as bad has undoubtedly contributed to a rather deplorable split 
between the public schools and the public. It is worth while to try 
to work with these pressure groups. Particularly is it worth while 
to take the trouble to get back to the constituents in the group. As 
llojK} has shown, the membersliip of the group is rarely as strong, for or 
against, as its chosen or .self-chosen leaders.* 

The development of democratic practices in policy formation will 
forestall the feeling of need for such group's on the one hand and, on the 
other, will assist those that exist, or come into existence, to serve a 
positive purpose. They will bo a party to the operation of the schools. 

‘ Roi'C, Frkdkrick, Opinion Conflict and School Support, New York: Bureau 
of Publication.^, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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STATE STRUCTURE AND OPERATION 

Some educational functions are such that they cannot be operated 
by local school districts without great sacrifice in their primary objec- 
tives. In most states the pre-service training of teachers is operated 
by a central state agency. In some states the offering of certain types 
of vocational education and of education for handicapped children is 
made the responsibility of a central agency. Sometimes economy has 
been made the deciding criterion in placing a function under state 
operation. Examples are school transportation in North Carolina 
and the textbook situation in many states. In other instances a 
function has been placed in central hands because of a long record of 
local abuse. An excellent example is the all but universal state certifi- 
cation of teachers. Finally, recognition is made of the fact that local 
control cannot be democratic under certain known circumsta)»ces. 
An example is the operation by the state department of education of 
schools for sparsely settled areas in Maine, and to a le.sser degree, in 
New Hampshire. The future may show other types of examples when 
we come to realize more fully the conditions under which lo^^al control 
cannot be either effective or democratic. Examples may l)e control 
of an area by a single corporation or family, a degree of homogeneity 
of population that denies the difference of opinion that democracy 
feeds upon, and a level of financial support that places the schools on 
such a primitive level as to fender artificial most decisions reached 
because they are necessarily below a defensible minimum. 

However, the tran.sfer of a. function from local control does not 
mean that the democracy principle may be ignored, either in the cen- 
tral structure it.self or in its operation. 

The following statement from Holcombe, addressed to state govern- 
ment in general, applies to the state department of education and to 
such central agents as state university boards of trustees: 

The soundness of the original principles of state government, as under- 
stood by the Jeffersonian Republicans, has been d«-rmnstrated by the 
experience of more than a century. Popular control of the constitutions and 
governments of the states is now more firmly established the distribution 
of powers is universally more effective, than in the tjeglnning. Both the 
democratization of the forms of government and the redistribution of powers 
have made the state governments better instruments for the service of the 
people. But in most states popular control can be made more complete than 
it is now, and in all the distribution of powers can be made much more 
effective.^ 

* Hoix:ombe, Arthub N., State Government in the United States, p. 632 , New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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The law might well provide for state department budget hearinga 
or, better still, conferences through which, over a period of months, 
representative members of the public and certainly local school board 
members could participate in planning the program of the state depart- 
ment. The law might also well provide for an annual hearing or 
conference with the governor and members of the legislature on the 
educational plans including the slate department budget such as is 
envisioned by the following recommendations of the C’ommission on 
the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education: 

Provision should be made for the Governor to call at least one meeting 
annually before or early in each legislative session to discuss educational 
policy. This meeting should be iJaimed for the Board of Education and its 
executive staff, the members of the Committee on Education of both houses 
of the General Assembly, the presiding officers of the two houses, the Governor, 
and such other State officers as the Governor may designat*^..*^ 

The principle of democracy as well as that of prudence is illustraled 
by the reoohfaiondation followed in many states of placing delegated 
legislative powers in the hands of a state board of education rather 
than in the hands of a single individual jw? is done in many states at 
present. The intimacy of educational decisions and their peculiar 
adaptability to democratic procedures make this sharing of responsi- 
bility for educational policy more important than the sharing of 
responsibility for the formulation of policy as to the size and shape of 
automobile license plates, for example. (Certainly, whatever may bo 
the case, in general, for the single departmental administrator responsi- 
ble to the governor as is provided in the laws of Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maine, for example, it is open to serious question in its 
application to education. 

On the operational side, those responsible for the administration of 
central agencies cannot be content with meeting the letter of the law. 
Here, even in a greater degree than in local agencies, powers are speci- 
fied in the law. This is necessary if the powers of local agents are to 
be saved from central encroachment. Such specific assignment of 
responsibility together with the isolation of the central agent from the 
public at large breeds autocratic attitudes. Central officers must 
therefore be particularly alert in devising ways and means of sharing 
decisions with a larger public. The heaHngs or conferences referred 
to above should be prepared for by a stimulation of interest. Every 
effort should be made to make them a sharing of thought. They 

‘ Schools for Our Children, Vol. II, p. 17, Report of The Commission on the 
Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education, Feb., 1942. 
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should be safeguarded against becoming the typical hearing of bored 
ofiBcers taking either a defensive attitude or seeking to put the par- 
ticipants themselves on the defensive. 

.The Connecticut plan of organizing regional councils of citizens 
to consider educational problems is a splendid example of an effort 
by state educational officers to broaden participation in educational 
planning. 

In the years ahead we should watch with the keenest of interest the 
democratic forms being experimented with outside of education, in 
other institutions, in business, in cooperatives, and in such develop- 
ments as the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is claimed that much of 
our present favored practice had its origin in experimentation in 
control of religious institutions such as the English parish church and 
the New Plngland Congregational Church. Wo flo not necessarily as 
yet have the last word in devices for promoting the democratic 
principle. 

SERVING DEMOCRACY AND GETTING THE JOB DONE 

Those who seek to servo the democratic principles must keep in 
mind the purposes to bo served; (1) to give a channel for self-realization 
of the citizen; (2) to provide a safeguard of popular control; and (3) 
to educate citizens. Lifeless democratic forms are worse than u.seless. 
They waste the time of all concerned and interfere with efficiency. 
The administrator must continually balance the benefits in these three 
purposes with the basic purposes of the organization. Sometimes he 
must forego providing any opportunity for public participation and 
act according to the letter of the law defining his powers and responsi- 
bilities. Seldom if over can he make the democratic purposes the sole 
ones. His action must be the result of democratic demands and other 
controlling principles. He must hold the democratic purposes as 
ideals to strive for, but he must not forget that the organization for 
which he is responsible has its own prime objective's for which the 
attainment of the democratic purposes alone cannoi atime should they 
fail to be reached. He should do his job as democratically as possible, 
but he must do his job. Clearly the effective administrator is the one 
who can manage to avoid most bottleneck situations where autocratic 
action is necessary to achieve the primary objectives. 

CONFUSION OF OBJECTIVES 

Democratic forms have fruits other than the three listed above. 
They are defended from the angle of prudence, stability, adaptability, 
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and flexibility. It is easy, therefore, to center attention on possible 
by-products and fail to take those steps which achieve actual demo- 
cratic pixrposes. 

The spirit of democracy can most easily be prostituted by practices 
based on narrow prudential ctmsiderations, since pixidence can *bo 
served so much more ca.sily than democracy. Asking the advice of 
many people for the more or less unconscious purpo.se of prelecting 
oneself against the charge of autocracy may be prudent, but it will 
hardly achieve the democratic objectives, which come from true par- 
ticipation .springing from the honest regai d for the personality of others. 

An administrator may (luite justifledly promote broad participation 
in policy formation becau.se he wishes to get the best solution to a 
problem. Ho may use other persoms jis a sort of go-jind-no-go gauge. 
Either his proposal passes in terms of the e.xpeiiences of others or it does 
not pass. The experiences may be limited but they will quite likely 
be different from those of the profe.ssional worker. This is the reason 
that occasionally a beautifully developed plan fails to obtain public 
approval.,, Tt fails to take into account iflienomona which ai’e outside 
the experience of the man who developed the plan. So there is a 
prudential roiuson for taking as many issues as po&sible to the lay public 
entirely apart from the political democracy reason of having the 
decisiotis made by the public. This in itself is a course of action that 
has often stood the pragmatics test. Jiut its purpo.se is not democratic, 
however well it may incidentally serve democratic purposes. 

The following statement from Fairlie showB signs of such confusion 
(jf objectives: 

Coining from a section where the towns came first, and (he state after- 
wards, and where the local units have always been intensely jealous of any 
invasion of their sphere of activity, the writer was formerly much impressed 
by arguments for home rule and which would put as many administrative 
duties as possible on the towns, and as few as possible on the state, liut even 
if the state should take a still larger part in municipal affairs, there would, 
with the rapid increase wliich is taking place in municipal functions, be plenty 
of administrative work left to be done, so tliat there would be no danger of 
the atrophy of the civic virtues from lack of opportunity. Moreover, there 
is more to be said in favor of centralization in sanitary affairs than in some 
others. Public health work is directly dependent upon the police power, and 
this power is vested in the state, and in order that it maj^ be e.xorcised uni- 
formly, and that it may not be interfered with by the local interests, there is 
good reason why all forms of police administration should be retained by the 
state. At all events, the writer has of late j^eare been so impressed with the 
practical benefits of state administration in sanitary affairs, and so little 
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impressed with theoretical arguments against it, that he would not oppose its 
extension wherever it promised to give good results.^ 

The confusion lies in the failure to define the objectives of local 
control. Fairlie leaves the impression that his early support of local 
control came from his belief that it better achieved the prime objec- 
tives of the service. Seeing later what he considered a better means of 
meeting the prime objectives, he dismisses as theoretical the concomi- 
tant objectives such as serving the democratic principle. It would 
seem to be a fairer appraisal if these “theoretical” objectives Avere 
brought into the open and their advantages balanced against imme- 
diate improvement in attaining the prime objectives. He might then 
have come to the conclusion that the advantages in attaining the prime 
objectives did truly outweigh the loss in the concomitant objectives of 
the democracy principle. Hut the writer ventures to suggest that he 
Avould not have disposed of them so easily as he does here. 

A.S a final warning it should be said that the very democratic objec- 
ti\es dose popular control is supposed to serve are the important 
things, not the device of close popular control. Perhaps this is what 
Fairlie really meant. Close popular control is a device and, being a 
device, may perhaps be superseded to advantage by other devices. 
A blind faith in a form of control might easily lead us to a place where 
we would be holding a birdless cage. In reality, the very system of 
public education is another device for achieving the same three, objec- 
tives. We need to consider how much we can sacrifice in the program 
itself to make it serve purposes Avhich perhaps were not well serveti by 
any other device in the early years of our history. We must also con- 
sider whether alternative forms of control might not be made to 
contribute as much. The latter is suggested by various protagonists of 
centralized control. Chevillard’s comments on I'ocqueville are to the 
point: 

The fundamental error of M. de Tocquoville in thi.s particular, has been to 
believe that administrative centralization lessens in men the civic spirit and 
is harmful to the development of social forces. 

Centralization does not obstruct the development of serial reforms. It 
may, in certain cases, retard it but, in turn, what compensation it offers for 
this slight delay (or inconvenience) !* 

^ Faibue, John A., Local Oovemment in Counties, Towns, and Villages, p. 247, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1920. 

*Chbvillahd, Julk.s, Eludes d’ Administration: De la Division Administrative 
de la France tide la Centralisation, Vol. II, p. 207, Paris: Durand, 1862. 
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The least we can do is to keep our eyes on the objective and avoid 
developing an unreasoned attitude of awe toward the devices supposed 
to serve them. However, this do^ not mean that the decision can be 
made in terms of the effectiveness of the device alone. Local control 
maintained, even though poorly used, is an instrument ready at hand 
for the use of future, more ardent generations. Central control that 
forgets the democratic principle leaves no instrument readily at hand 
to the people themselves. They must depend on the good will of the 
administrator since c.entralized structure only gives opportunity for 
democratic administration; it does not insure it by law. In the 
lawyer’s terminology, an injunction to administer democratically will 
not lie. Having once relinquished it a people will hardly regain local 
control short of revolution or the growth of now services of government 
outside the accepted sphere of centralization. The long, vain struggle 
of the French rcgionalists bears testimony to this. The deaf ear of 
authorities to the cry for local autonomy in the communities of our 
large cities is another indicator of the difficulty of inserting an opening 
wedge. 

No attempt has been made either to enhance the extremely limited 
powers of 54 local school boards in New York City in their 40 years 
of existence or to substitute more effective local agencies. The school 
boards of the smaller communities in Delaware, shorn of their fiscal 
powers a quarter of a century ago, have become of decreasing impor- 
tance in spite of efforts to make use of them. The boards of school 
trustees within the Alabama county school districts are quite generally 
allowed to languish or are even entirely ignored. The community 
school boards in certain provinces of the Union of South Africa, shorn 
of most of their powers at the turn of the century, have shown no sign 
of a noAV infusion of life, and educators, apparently genuinely interested 
in restoring their powers, have said over and over that they believe 
the capacity of the people to recapture the art of local educational 
control has been lost by lack of exercise. 

A CRITICAL ASPECT OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

While much of this chapter has dealt with what has to be done 
operationally to realize the full potential of cent rol placed close to those 
affected, it would be unfortunate if the reader were to leave this sub- 
ject without a feeling of the extremely great importance of placing the 
right to say the final word close to those affected. Lilienthal, in his 
splendid book on operational democracy never seems to question the 
situation in which the Washington authority, once the evidence is all 
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gathered, makes the final decision.* He does not raise the issue as to 
whether the final say on certain of the matters under consideration 
should by law be closer to the people of the Tennessee Valley. He 
does not raise the issue of the structural corollary of political democracy. 
He deals rather with how democratically inclined administrators can of 
their own free will consider the personalities of people affected, evcm 
though these administrators are answerable only to a very remote 
authority. The structural corollary of political democracy would 
raise the question as to which of these matters for decision can without 
too much danger (prudential) bo left to the p>eople of the Tennessee 
Valley so that they will not be required to depend upon administrative 
good will. 

The .structural corollary derived from the political democracy 
principle demands that in the setting up of the legal structure for 
education wo leave final say to the local communities insofar as we 
dare (considering other principles). In addition, it would seem to 
demand that in the setting up of operational procedures, such as 
assignment of teachens, determining courses to be offered, and develop- 
ing plans for sweeping buildings, the final say might well be put closer 
to the persons affected than the superintendent of schools and board 
of education. This .structural corollary demands that we leave as 
little democracy as possible to the good will of the relatively remote 
authority. 

Here, in the setting up of operational procedures, is where piolitical 
democracy comes into play in the day-to-day constructive work of 
school administrators. The exfent to which wo must depend upon 
benevolence for democratic action can stand a great deal of reduction in 
our school systems, particular!}' in the larger ones. Yet it has been 
almost altogether neglected, as will appear from the treatment of 
operational patterns appearing in Chap. XVIII. In that chapter all 
principles are brought into play. The reader should note, however, 
the important part that placing the control as close to those affected 
takes in the discussion. 


SUMMARY 

The political democracy principle requires that the exercise of 
control over policy or action be placed as close to the people as can be 
done feasibly, all other principles taken into account. It is worth con- 
siderable sacrifice in terms of other principles. Its structural corollary 
requires the placing of final say as close to the jjersons affected as is 

>Liubnthal, DAvrn E., Democracy an the March, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1044 (Pocket Books, 1946). 
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feasible by legal provision. From the administrator’s viewpoint the 
problem is twofold; (1) to get the most out of the high degree of 
political democracy we enjoy in education and to safeguard it from 
encroachment because of overemphasis of other principles, particularly 
the prudential ones; and (2) in the planning of formalized administra- 
tive procedures within the system to become alert to the use of the 
structural corollary of placing the final say by law as close to those 
concerned as is feasible. 

The strength of the principle seems to lie in the believed outcomes 
from close popular control of governmental enterprises. There are 
three such outcomes claimed: 

1. The system of control may be a channel for self-realization of the particl- 
p.ints. 

2. The system of control may contribute to safeguarding popular government 
at the more remote levels — state, national. 

3. The sy.steiii of control under home rule may make major contributions to 
the education of citizens at all levels of popular control — ^local, state, national. 

The ffidiiiiiiisirator would seem to have some responsibility for the 
achiev'ernent of these direct products of the system he is required to 
use as a imians to servo the usually recognized educational objectives. 

Lot'al s(ilf-government is the clearest expression of the structural 
corollary of the political democracy principle. In education it is 
found in various degret'S of actual popular control from the town meet- 
ing to the city board of education. The school board fiscally inde- 
pendent of municiptd government is defended as being subject to direct 
popular control. 

Much of the practice of school administration appears to be 
designed to keep public influence on the schools at a minimum. If the 
advantages of home rule are to bo achieved, school authorities must 
work at it. The formulation of the budget prcr.ides an excellent 
opportunity for homo rule functioning but usually does not become 
such. Publicity programs need to be broadened so that there is a 
two-way channel, not only to, but also fi’om, the public. 

Both the stnictural and operational phases of functions that have 
been centralized in the hands of state authorities will yield to con- 
siderable improvement in terms of the political democracy principle. 

In its operational aspect political democracy is always suffering 
from the pressure of time or lack of fore-’ght. It is often lost sight of 
in consideration of the claims on the machinery of home rule made in 
terms of other principles. In its structural aspect (the structural 
corollary) it suffers from lack of exercise in the structural decisions 
made from day to day, particularly within large local school systems. 
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Exercises 

1. In our early history local school boards not only employed teachers but 
also had the power to certificate them. At present in most states the power of 
certification is placed in a central agency. This shift meant a lesser emphasis on 
political democracy. How do you account for it? Would you change it? 

2. Can you give examples of where political democracy has been utilized in 
the specification of the powi>rs of school principals? 

3. What is the difference b<^lween a power exercised by a teacher without 
reviewing power of the school principal and the same power exercised by a teacher 
with vetoing power by the principal? In the schools with which you are 
acquainted which of these situatioi»s obtains with respect to school marks? 

4. Do you know of any powers that are given to school faculties without 
reference to administrators or the board of education? 

5. Do you know of any powers given to students that are not reviewable by 
the faculty or administration? 

6. Review your answer to lOxercise 5, Chap. VII. Does it need revisior. ? 

7. Why is this principle of major importance in the drafting of state i« gis- 
lation? School board rules and regulations? Administrative procedure patterns 
that represent school board policy? 

8. How dues democracy in the administrative setting justify extensive edu- 
cation of public opinion? Consult some of the works listed under B in the Selected 
Readings for purposes and techniciues. 

9. Discuss the wisdom of a state law requiring the teaching of American 
history in view of tlie principles c>xpressod in this chapter and in Chap. JI. 

10. Would a failure to comprehend psychological principles and limitations 
be a serious bar to public participation in educational planning? 

11. What are the direct values of ‘^home rule^'? What are the indirect 
values? (In other words, justification per se and justification in terms of other 
objectives of ‘‘home rule’’.) 

12. Give example.^ of .structural devices for guaranteeing a minimum of public 
control that can be found in: 

а. Local governments generally 

б. Local governments of school districts 

13. Why do people abdicate their dt.nocratic controls? (Failure to vote, 
failure to attend hearings, etc.). What can be done about this phenomenon? 

14. What safeguards an* needed against ‘‘tyranny of the majority^^ (in the 
interest of justice) in the administrative structure? 

15. What criteria might be applied in justifying an jjivusion or removiJ of 
local control? 
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CHAPTER IX 


JUSTICE 

Like political democracy, justice may be considered a special 
application of the more general principle of regard for the individual. 
It deals particularly with the avoidance of violations. In The Repub- 
lic,^ Plato says “injustice creates divisions and hatreds and fighting 
and justice imparts harmony and friendship.” Also, as in the case of 
political democracy, reference in this book is to a sharply de.fined 
application to the problems of school administration. 

The need for separate treatment arises from its special position on 
the scale of regard for the individual. The democracy principle is 
tied up with the flowering of personality. It is on the positive end of 
the scale. The justice principle is concerned not so much w'ith stimu- 
lating or assisting the individual personality to flower as with protect- 
ing it from harm. The courts operate at this extreme. They deal 
with injustice rather than justice and limit their activities in this 
realm largely to cases involving breach of contract or personal or 
financial injury. And even here they work only on app>cal. "Other- 
wise judicial justice is blind. 

Just administration fills the gap at the point where the courts 
leave off and the democracy principles take up. But after all, it is 
the same scale and it is highly improbable that much injustice will 
creep into a truly democratic administration. However this may lx*, 
the principle of justice, thought of as justice rather than as democracj', 
is a splendid keen-edged tool for every administrator to have at his 
command. 

What is referred to in this book as justice is tied up with the sys- 
temization aspects of administration. We have ncie(.l that systemiza- 
tion takes the form of standardized procedures, board rides, regulations, 
and laws. We have noted also that this leaves a great deal to ft*ee 
discretion — all the unsystematized powers — and to discretion in 
interpreting systematic procedures, rules, and laws. Justice has to 
do with the protection of the individual from unfair treatment arising 
from the overrigidity of systems of procedure, rules, or laws on the one 
hand, and from the arbitrary use of discretion on the other. The for- 

* Jowefct Translation, New York: Dial lae. 
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raer arise from inadequate foresight in drafting the procedure, rule, or 
law, the latter from failure to exercise well-balanced judgment in the 
exercise of discretion. 

Administration thus has to play a rather narrow fairway between 
arbitrarily exercised discretionary powers and too rigidly applied 
uniform rules. When the ball falls in one of the roughs it is generally 
cast out unceremoniously and too often lands in the other rough. 

Only in rather extreme inattem is the individual protected by the 
courts. Not all matters that we would like to think of as representing 
justice are subject to adjudication by the courts. For example, a 
rule requiring every teacher to spend an hour on the playground may 
result in absurdities. Some teachers, otherwise (luite effective, would 
be liabilities on the playground. Requirement that they put in the 
time would be absurd. Other uses for their time should be found. 
Yet a rigid interpretation of such a mle would lead to an injustice to 
certain persons that would harjily be accepted for review by a court, 
even if the individual were disposed to make a case of it. Legally, 
there is i-ijasl ice. Morallj’, there is. As a matter of fact there is 
a Avide realm in dealing with employees, pupils, and parents where the 
promotion of justice is a matter of conscientious administration rather 
than of legal compulsion. 

The area in which it is most violated is in the development of 
systematized administration, through procedures, rules, and laws. 
During the past half centurj'' school administration has been in the 
process of systematizing its field. Rules and procedures found good 
in one community are taken over by another AArithout analysis to 
discover what injastices are involved. Uniformity t»f procedure has 
thus become a sort of feti.sh. We say, ‘‘You are treated just like 
everybody else, so wliat is there unju.'^t about it?” In short, we tend 
to say even injustice is just if uniformly applied. \nd the argument 
is hard to answer. 

The Avriter ventures to propose that there is no merit whatever to 
uniformity in and of itself ; that uniformity has no sanction either from 
society or from nature. Uniformity is a device. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE 

Because of the dependence of the individual on administrative 
authority for "justice against the systrm,” local school systems are 
bound to suffer in some degree the shortcomings of administrative 
justice. A comparison of administrative justice and judicial justice 
Avithin and outside of the state school system should make the point 
clear. Most states, in order to save the indmdual expense, to relieve 
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the court calendars, or to have advantage of expert interpreters, have 
sought to make the state superintendent a sort of chief justice over 
cases of an educational nature. Let us now consider the difference 
in the position of the state superintendent and that of the court in 
passing on an appeal from the operation of a state department regula- 
tion. The commissioner is asked to consider whether the individual 
case is so important as to upset the operation of a procculure that he 
believes in to the extent that he himself, as a legislative agent, has 
promulgated it or has recommended it to a state board that has per- 
formed the legislative act. No matter how honest ho may be, it would 
seem difficult for him to put the injustice to one person over against 
the desirability of maintaining general orderliness Ihi ough the main- 
tenance of the system. The court, on the other hand, is not personally 
concerned with the particular orderliness that tlui rule or system lias 
set up. It seems probable that it would be mu(*h mon' lii;c‘ly to 
upset the system to assure justice to the individual. In discussing 
limitations of the power of state officers, Hamilton and Alort, after 
citing instances of reversal of state administrative officers^ judicial 
rulings, speak to this point as follows: 

It is interesting to note that in the New York, t California, and Penn- 
sylvania cases just discussed there were apparently efforts made to subordinate 
individual rights to the preservation of the symmetry of a set of edu(*iitional 
rules. It seems that the courts, have no hesitation ubatover in ruthlessly 
cutting through statutes and rules if they are conviu(‘ed that personal rights 
are being infringed upon unduly. In such cases the courts are disposed to 
throw fine distinctions to the whuls. In them little or no mention is made of 
the distinction between educational and legal matters. If they are mentioned, 
it is apparently only foi the pur[)()sc of showing that they are being inten- 
tionally and deliberately di.sregarded. Courts have as little regard for inflexi- 
bility in education and its rules avS it does for inflexibility in rules of law. They 
are convinced that it is specially within their prerogative and their duty to 
protect the individual whether the threatened injustice arises in the adminis- 
tration of the educational system or oll-erwise. If the rfisult of such protec- 
tion is b) disrupt the smooth functioning of the educational system, that is a 
regrettable fact, but if smooth functioning is to be had at the expense of 
individual rights, especially if tlie rights are vital, the f irmer must yield to 
the latter.* 

In an infinite number of individual applicationji of administrative 
procedure or rule there is the opportunity for more or less injustice to 
individuals. Of course, the individual has the protection of the 

* Hamilton, Robert R., and Paul R. Mort, The Law and Public EducaLion^ 
p. 68, Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. 
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courts, both state and federal, from the enthusiast who would sub- 
ordinate the individual to the system, but this is not enough protection. 
There is a wide range of instances t)f subordination of the individual 
to the system that are not suffitueiitly crass to give i'i.so to court cases. 
The administration interested in ilui basic principle of justice rather 
than in simply getting by whhiii the law, will avoid these instances 
in the treatment of staff, pupils, and ))arc‘nts. 

For justice to operate, the (hipenclence is in the vast majority of 
cases on the administrator or the boai d, an individual or body that has 
a personal intei’est in the maintenance of the given pj'ocedure or rale. 
One suggestion is that the admiuislraloi’ be a^\'are of his own probabh^ 
bias and, as a matter of admini.strativ<i (ithics, seek to achieve an 
objective view of the importance of the system he luis had a hand in 
creating. 

One of the interesting court cases had to do with the right of tlie 
pupil to have the cost of his tuition paid for by his b(jard of education. 
This occurred in a Pennsylvania township school district which had 
establishes^ . vocational high school. The pupil and his parents 
decided that the courses given in a nearby borough school system 
better fitted his fUKids. The local .school boafd refused to pay his 
tuition on the grounds that since they offered high-school education 
they were not duty bound t o pay tuition to another high .school. The 
(!ase t\'as cajTi('il to t.lui state .superintcindent. Ife supported the con- 
t(uil,ion of t he board of tiio towuship .school syst em. The case did not 
stop there, however, but was taken to c-ourt. According to the court, 
regai’dless of what tlie state department had to .say about the voc.ational 
school fjcing a high .stdiool, the pupil was not being given ad(;quatc 
tre.atin(‘nt. It ruled, therefore, that regardlass of tlm classification 
mtide liy the .state department of education, the pupil >vas entitled to 
have his tuition paid to the other school district. 

ITei’o is .a case of conflict betwwm the needs of the individual and the 
smooth working of the school sy.stem. Most iK'ople will agixH) that 
the court’s treatment of the case was more defensible than the treat- 
ment given by the state superintendent of public instruction. 

There are vast numbem of such instances that never get to the 
courts. School administrators conc«mc‘d with the equitable operation 
of the schools are alert to such instances and take the position of the 
court regardless of the disrupting effects upon the smooth working of a 
preconceived administrative system. It is tnie that in .some imstances 
the administration may not feel justified in taking such liberties with 
the law as the courts have the power to do. The courts can say 
that the law means what it ought to mean. Neither the local school 
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superintendent nor the state superintendent may feel justified in going 
this far. It would seem, how'ever, that the risk of having the case 
taken to the courts because they have overstepped in the interests of 
justice would in the long run be less than the risk of harm done by the 
denial of justice. 


THE CASE FOR UNIFORMITY 

But this is only one side of the picture. Unjust as stereotyped, 
uniform procedures may be, they are often to be preferred to the 
justice meted out by an administrator with discretionary powers with 
which he is not competent to deal. The administrator with his coterie 
of personel pets, his particular, emotionalized hobby to ride; the admin- 
istrator whose stereotype of a good administrator is one who lias the 
answer before the questioner has come to his question mark; the 
administrator who enjo)^ grandstand plays that demonstrate ‘hat he 
is free from the rule of precedents is the type of administrator who is 
on the negative end of the scale of justice. Those who must work witli 
him will tend to favor the injustices of uniform rules to the type of 
justice they fear from him. As Adam Smith put it long ago in con- 
sidering fairness of ta.xes: 

The certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter 
of so great importance, that a very considerable degree of inequality, it 
appears, I believe, from the experience of all nations, is not near so great an 
evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.* 

This then becomes a caso’ of tossing the ball from ono rough across 
the narrow fairway into the other. Uniform rules, like state laws, 
aasure a minimum of justice from those in whom there is no justice. 

Also, there are areas of administration where it appears that few 
if any administrators can successfully exercise discretion. These may 
differ with local situations and wii.h particular administrators. 

Ono area usually consulcred to fall in this category is the assign- 
ment of salaries to teachers in accordance with merit. It is quite 
customary to decide salarie.s in term.-* of years of sei vice and amount 
of training. This is patently unju.st, since, while there is some relation 
between maturity and (luality of service and between variation in 
amounts of training and goodness of service, the relationship is not a 
close one. The difficulty is in making judgments on individual 
quality of service that will be accepted as more valid in the eyes of the 
public or of those of the teachers considering themselves discriminated 

* Smith, Adam, An Inquiry inio the Nature and Caueee of the WeeUth of Naiians, 
p. 778, New York: The Modern Library, 1987, 
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against. Accordingly, all concerned are pretty well content to accept 
the inadequate uniform solution in preference to the inadequate indi- 
Audualized solution. 

Here again, wo are forced back to the conclusion that the essential 
question of justice positively achieved becomes a question of the 
administrator. He must be competent, farsighted, and spiritually 
inclined to justice if he is to keep the ball on the narrow fairway 
between the rough of uniformity and the rough of arbitrariness. 

The following, quoted from Brecht, may prove helpful to adminis- 
trators seeking to be ju.st in “act, law, or judgment”: 

I have tried to show that, despite the great number of questions which arc 
not definitely answerable with scientific means — particularly those regarding 
the hierarchy of supreme values— it is, nevertheless, possible to isolate a few 
elements which can be said to be embodied inevitably in any idea of, or demand 
for, justice. These invariant elements i>rcdicate on such i..atters as that any 
act, law or judgment, to be just (objectively oi subjectively), must be based on 
a tnw statcinent of facts and a true or valid hierarchy of values (objectively 
true or subjcc^r-ciy meant to be true); that the accepted hierarchy of values 
must be general, in character and not chosen arbitrarily from case to case; that 
things c<iual .according to this system of values must be treated as equal; that 
individual freedom is not encroached upon beyond what conforms to the sys- 
tem of values and never, on pain of punishment, beyond the necessities of 
nature. These elements are not mere reflections of arbitrary definitions, as 
one might rashly surmise. They can be traced to inescapable factors in our 
human equipment. I tried to anchor their validity — more carefully than did 
natural-law theories with their broader postulates — ^in the exacting severity 
of the method applied (multi-test theory). These invariant requirements ot 
justice, elementary at first sight, could be shown to havv. ;i great practical 
bearing. ‘ 


JUSTICE AND STRUCTURAL SETTING 

Certain applications of tho justice principle to the structural set- 
ting in which the schools operate are given below. 

Equity in Contract 

The principle of equity (justice) plays an important part in the 
admin i.stration of schools because of its importance in the law of con- 
tract. Here, as in tort cases, the courts tend to favor the rights of the 
individual against the convenience of tl o school system. There are 
many instances of the courts giving free interpretations of the Con- 
stitution or legal provisions harming the work of the schools. These 

‘ Bhbcht, Abnolo, “The Impossible in Political and Legal Philosophy,” 
California Lana Beoiew, Vol. 29, pp. 313-331, Mar. 1941. 
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cases, however, involve the welfare of the schools as opposed to the 
desires of the taxpayers in general. When the case comes to the rights 
of the individuals under the contract and the welfare of the schools, 
there is a strong tendency for tho courts to protect the individuals. 

A recent interesting case is to the point. A change in the Indiana 
tenure law resulted in the loss of tenure by a certain class of teachers in 
the state. This was taken to the courts as a violation of contract. 
The state courts ruled that tho legislature had the right to change the 
law, stating that the legislature did not lose the right to legislate by 
the exercise of that right. When the case was carried to tho United 
States Supreme Court it was not fully accepted for review but the 
action of the state supreme court was reversed on the principle that 
because of its wording, the tenure law was in the nature of a contract. 
Regardless, then, of the desires of the legislature to change its policy, 
the United States Supreme Court denied it that right because of the 
sanctity of tho principle of contract. Here was tho safeguarding of 
the individual over against what was considered by the state legislature 
and the state courts as the welfare of the school system. 

The Constitutional “Uniformity” Dilemma 

The prevalence of the (ionstitutional rule (hat legislatures shall set 
up a uniform system of education or of the more general rule concicrn- 
ing uniform applicability of laws pul the courts in a dilemma for, as we 
have noted, uniformity tends to breed inequity. It is interesting 
that the courts have found ways arotind this. They have wriggled 
themselves out of the obvious ineeputies involved in absolute uniform- 
ity by interpreting that such Im.'sie regulations simply require uniform 
treatment of a normal class of communities or of individuals. This 
common-sense way of mc^eting a situation that is fraught with inequity 
has much to commend it to school administration. 

Equity in School Support 

The justice principle has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of state financial programs. Strayer and Haig, in sotting forth 
what they called “the ecpialization of educational opportunity and of 
school support,” gave a principle which was an adrnixt\iro of the liasic 
principle of equality of opportunity and the principle of equity. They 
said that the states should set up a minimum progi’am below which 
no locality should be allowed to go and should so arrange the hnancing 
of this program that the burden should fall upon the people in all 
localities equally in accordance with their taxpaying ability. The 
demand for a minimum program was a demand for equality of oppor- 
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tunity. The demand that the burden should be equally distributed 
was an expression of the Justice principle. 

Equity in Tax Legislation 

The principle of equity ha.s played an important part in the formu- 
lation of tax laws^ particularly with respect to the fairness to different 
groups of taxpayers and with respect to the assessment of property 
for tax purposes. It is interesting that the old notion of uniform rates 
as an expression of equity has largely given way in theory and, to a 
veiy large degree in practice, to the introduction of <lifferent rates 
for difVenmt groups of taxpayers. In other words, it is not equitable 
to tax the income of a man making 50,000 dollans a year at the same 
rate as that applied to the income of a man making 5,000 dollars a 
year. Tlie priiuiiplo that a tax should bo ntather progressive nor 
regressive in the sum total effects derives from the ecpiity principle. 
Progressive taxes fall too heavily upon the rich; )-<‘gre.ssivo taxes fall 
too heavily upon the poor. The task is to get a scale of rates which 
will fall with equal burden upon both the rich and the poor. 

SUMMARY 

Ju.s(ico demands the protection of the individual from rigidity of 
.systems of procodiue, nih's, oi’ laws on the one hand, and from arbi- 
trariness in the ('xeuase of administrative discretion on the other. 
Thus defined, it is a e<jrollary to the basic democracy principle of 
regard for personality. 

Admiui.strafoi-.s, in exercising discretion and in purveying adminis- 
triitiva? justice, should guard insofar as possible against the temptation 
to gi\'e undue weight to the maintenance of the system. Judicial 
justice is freer from such bias. 

.Mistaking uniformity for justice is a common error. The courts 
have develojMHl intere.stiug subtei-fuges to avoid literal application of 
constitutional reciuirements of uniformity. IJut there are situations 
whore the injustices of uniformity are more to be dc.sii‘ed than the 
injustices likely to arise from attempts of adniinistrators to e.xercise 
discretion. Payment of teachers’ salaries according to uniform 
schedule.s is an example. 

The princdple of ju.stice as expressed in the law of contract plays 
an important part in the educational enterprise. The courts Imve 
played an important role in establishing this particular safeguard for 
the individual. In most matters, however, Justice must come from 
good administration. 
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The principle of justice plays an important part in tax legislation 
and in the state aid system. 

Exercises 

1. Give examples from the day-to-day operation of schools whore justice as 
protection of the individual froni the system is oxeniplifiod. Consider pupils, 
teachers, parents, administrators. 

2. Give examples from the day-to-day operation of schools wliore justice as 
a protection of the individual from misused discretion is exemplified. 

3. From the list of phases of school administration you formed in coiincction 
with Chap. I, select those categories where the protection of the individual against 
the system is most likely to be an issue. 

4. Of the operational patterns listed in Chap. I, in whicli is the principle of 
justice likely to be greatly emphasized? Which exist largely to establish justice? 

5. What arc the judicial powers of the chief state school officer in your state? 
Of the local board? Of the sui)orinteiident? 

6. Name three specific situations where definite clear-cut rules must be laid 
down to assure justice because of the complexities of the situation. 

7. Consult several of the books listed under B in Selected Readings. On tiu* 
basis of your inquiry there, give definite examples of how the courts have: 

a. Defended the individual against '‘the system.^^ 

5. Defended “the system” against the individual. 

8. At what point do the courts become the guardians of justice in the sf*hools? 

9. Consult the rules and regulations of your own school board or state depart- 
ment of education and determine the extent and nature of their concern with the 
principle of justice. The Green Willow Code or the School (\)de for the State of 
New Osceola (Appendices D and E) may be consulted instead. 

10. Formulate a statement in reference to taxation for school support in whicli 
the principle of justice is embedded. Remember to differentiate in your thinking 
between justice and uniformity and botwocn justice and ecpiality. Books sug- 
gested under C of the Selected Readings may be of value to you here. 

11. Explain the statement that “a salary scale is an ar)proximation of justice.” 

12. How does the justice principle .support the idt'a that broad general powers 
should not be placed in the hands of remote administrators? 
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CHAPTER X 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

Equality of opportunity, liko political democracy and justice, is a 
special manifestation of our society’s elevation of the sanctity ol' the 
individual dealt with in its general applications in (’-hap. VI 1. Whereas 
the earli('r chapters have larg(‘ bearing on adults, pidjlic and staff, 
this chapter deals mainly with the recipients, actual or potenlial, 
of tluf ser\ i(‘(*s of the school. This chapter so()ks to na-rrow the princi- 
ple of I'k(uality of Opportunity down to its uni(iuc meanings so ihat 
it can become a sharp-edged administrative tool. 

CRITICAL RELATION TO ADEQUACY 

At its core the term is associated with the removal of, or compensa- 
tion for, shortcomings ovitside the control of the individvial i hat stand 
to keep him from taking advantage of opportunities that society has 
come to accept as normative. 

Lot us first look to the question of adequacy of of»])ortunity. So 
far as equality is concerned, this is wlratever the group accepting the 
responsibility for e([ualizing makes generally available — not the best 
but rather the norm. Thus, in a community, equalizing opportunit\'^ 
is concerned with eliminating barriere to the realization (»f the educa- 
tional program its organization presumes for the great mass of children. 
These barriers may be of various types. 'I'he i)rogram itself may not 
be sufficiently flexibh; to provide each child an educational opportunity 
that for him is as good as the given educational program is for most 
cliildren. This may call for more courses. Perhaps the family may 
not bo able to provide clothes, lunch money, or transportation, or maj'^ 
not even bo able to dispense with economic returns from the young 
person’s services. 

If there is a feeling of responsibility on the part of ihe state as a 
unit, the pictiire as to what is normative in education may be quite 
different. Here what is usual in the entire state becomes normative 
and to the barriers listed above will certainly be addcMl the barriers 
of financial support involving whole school districts. The same argu- 
ment applies to the nation as a whole. Here the national “usual” 
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becomes normative, and to achieve it financial barriers will involve 
entire states.^ 


EQUALITY VS. UNIFORMITY 

Care must be taken not to confuse equality in its historical sense 
in America with the arithmetical concept of sameness or with the legal 
concept of uniformity, 'fhe equality concept holds that no individual 
should be handicai>ped in the race of life. In its educational applica- 
tions it may bt^ interpreted as demanding that no child shall be given 
an educational training less than that reasonably required to fit him 
for life as a contributing memb<;r of society. An early Pennsyl- 
vania leader expressed it Avhen he called upon the legislature to “so 
vote that thts blessings of education shall be carried home to the poorest 
child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of our farthest 
mountains.” 

Strayer and TIaig in the Educational Finance Inquiry expressed it 
as follows: “States should set up a minimum program below' which no 
locality shall be allowed to go. . . . There is nothing in the crite- 
rion that w'ould deny superior education to some. It is an upward- 
lifting concept, not a depressing concept. 

C(»nfus('d thinking about e(iuality of opportunity has been one of 
the causes of the empluusis on uniformity, particularly within local 
school systems. It is a mistake to take equality of opportunity as 
meaning the right to submit oneself to a common course of procedure, 
whether that course of procedure meets one's needs or not. On the 
contrary, equality of opportunity means the discovery of those W'ho 
must have special considerations in order that they may not be denied 
a fair chance in the race of life. This means consideration of homo 
backgrounds which may handicap children and youth; it means con- 
siderations of native abilities. Such considerations will demand that 
two schools in the same community, and even two classrooms in the 
same school, have different materials to Avork with. It may mean thaX 

* It should be noted here that in conneclion with so-i*alled cMiualization pio- 
graiiis other considerations than equality do or should come into play. I^'or 
these other reasons what is normative may be entirely inade(]uaie. Therefore a 
federal equalization program might seek to make normative the type of edueation 
now normative only in the two or three states having the best programs. But it 
is not equality*^ that demands this higher norm. Once the; higlier norms are 
accepted, for wliatever leason, they involve new problems of equality not only 
among states and communities but also among pupils in the schools thenisolvcs. 

^Stkayeii, George, and Robert M. Haig, The Financing of Education in the 
State of New Yorky The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, p. 173. 
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for some special community one school must have a smaller teacher- 
pupil ratio or services of a more costly type. It may mean that some 
school or some class will demand a teacher with superior abilities along 
certain lines. It may demand differences in plant, differences in special 
rooms, differences in health service, differences in supervision. So 
what equality of opportunity certainly does not mean is uniformity of 
offering or uniformity of administrative treatment. 

PROGRESS TOWARD EQUALITY IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The earlier notion that all children should have the same curriculum 
largely controlled the schools in the early part of this century when 
the psychological discoveries with respect to individual differences 
were coming to the fore. The discovery of the untenability of the 
formal discipline theory along with the realization of a wide range of 
ability gave rise to the movement for varying the opportunities that 
the doors opened. Equality of opportunity required not only the dif- 
ferentiation of the rate of speed; it required also the adjustment of the 
highways of education over which children should travel. We are 
still in a period of adjustment to these discoveries. 

Children are taken out of the regular classroom and placed in 
special classes because of their inability to learn to read. Then, 
instead of providing them a curriculum fitted to their abilities and 
needs, a vast proportion of the time is spent in teaching them to read. 
Equality of opportunity would seem to demand that children who have 
little promise of ever learning to read well enough to use reading as a 
tool for learning (as opposed to following simple directions), should not 
spend their days in learning to master a skill doomed to be useless. 
We should go about the task 'of providing them with educational 
experiences through other mediums than the printed word. Of 
course this assumes that the purpose of education is not the teaching 
of reading but that the teaching of reading for most children is to give 
them a tool by which to get vicarious experience. If this latter inter- 
pretation is correct, the waste in a child’s life teaching him tools 
largely useless in getting vicarious experience is a denial of adequate 
educational opportunity. 

Equality of opportunity demands that we rocogni/c the fact that at 
any given time children of any age group may liave readiness for 
growth at widely differing points not only in the aiit hmetic book but 
in the whole range of life development. Equ.‘ility of opportunity 
demands that a child be given the right to grow along those useful 
lines where he is ready to grow. Forcing him into a preconceived 
pattom of activity the same for all is to deny him his opportunity. 
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The problem becomes all the more serious on the secondary level. 
The challenge of the Civilian Conservation Corps camps made many 
people realize that what were considered to be vast adjustments in the 
secondary-school curriculum in the past fifty years have gone but a 
short way in providing all youth its opportunity. The secondary 
school and the elementary school too, for that matter, have remained 
too closely within the walls of the schoolhouse to be able to provide 
equality of opportunity. It has interpreted educational experience 
too strictly as learning vicariously. When our secondary schools have 
provided equality of opportunity, we will find the gap between the 
present high school and the C.C.C. camps entirely bridged and a much 
smaller percentage of activity for young men and women will be carried 
on within the walls of the schoolhouse. 

Equality of opportunity demands that we cease taking the stereo- 
types of education in the past as the purposes of present-day education. 
In giving each child his opportunity we must cut through the red tape 
of tradition and realize that it is our task, however it may be done, 
to prepare each child for his place in the world of work; to develop his 
mental, physiha', and moral stamina; to help him improve his present 
home life, and to prepare him to establish in time to come a strong 
contributing family cell to society; to help him learn to use his leisure 
cojatively for himself and for othens; to make him an independent and 
clopeiidable member of society by giving him the requisite skills, 
apj)re(!iations, knowledges, and ideals; and last, but not least, to teach 
him to think. Anything about our schools which fails to contribute 
to these ends for any given child or youth Ls not education for him, 
however sanctified it may be by tradition. 

Equality of opportunity demands that we seek those things which 
handicap the development of any child or young person along these 
linos and remove or adjust for the handicaps. We soc^ equality of 
opportunity acting dramatically in the wonderful .schools for the 
crippled. Less dramatically, but nevertheless insi.stently, it ojxjrates 
in one or more phases of the development of practically every child or 
young adult. 

RELATION TO FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS 

There are other forces that stand in the way of carrying out the 
equality principle. Unhappily it is not sufficient to have a school in 
every community and to overcome certain attitudes by compulsory 
attendance. Beyond this there are certain economic factors operating 
today to deny a fair educational opportunity to many children to 
whom the school doors are theoretically open. Studies of young 
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adults in the past few years have shown that vast numbers are handi- 
capped by the financial status of their families. It was not so many 
years ago that most of the youth of America was considered an 
economic asset. On the farms, and only less so in the cities and vil- 
lages, children became useful at an early age. The writer remembers 
middle-aged men and women talking of the prosperity of younger 
men and women. One of the assets they never failed to mention was 
boy babies. They would say, “John and Mary have some good help 
coming on.” But the day when children were an economic asset 
has disappeared for a vast percentage of our population. To provide 
present expectations in educational opportunity children are an eco- 
nomic drag through childhood and the early adult years. The result 
is that many have been denied access to doors that to the casual 
observer appear to be fully open. 

The development a few years ago of National Youth Administra- 
tion aid was a step in a direction of correcting these economic diffi- 
culties. It is altogether likely that we will go much’ farther. As a 
matter of fact, certain other countries have already gone farther. 
In the Union of South Africa, for instance, many schools have dormi- 
tories where those who are able to pay for their board and room are 
permitted to pay and where others are given their living free. 

The appropriatenes.s of the aid provisions of the youth administra- 
tion program of the late thirties and early forties in its far-roa(!hing 
effects on young people of high-school and college age, indicates that 
here is an area that has been making demands for action in terms of 
the principle of equality for these many yearn. It bids fair to have a 
place in American education comparable to such great moves for 
equality of opportunity as transportation to centralized schools and 
the payment of high-school tuition by school districts providing no 
local high-school opportunities. 

EQUALITY AND THOSE FAVORED BY NATURE 

In this discussion it will perhaps ha ve been noted that there is no 
reference to the denial of opportunity to the genius or near genius or 
to the person endowed with special talents. Lo!^.icaliy there is no 
diflGicuIty in subsuming such neglect under the htjadipg “neglect of 
equality.” But the failure of the public to be concerned over these 
cases of neglect as they are concerned over those obviously handi- 
capped by lack of native intelligence or physical defects has led to the 
conclusion that, logic or no logic, the appeal to adequate treatment of 
these cases must come usually under different, if less emotionalized, 
principles. People don't seem to get excited over our failure to do 
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the best we can with those who are favored by Providence. It is 
submitted therefore that there is a distinct advantage in not trying to 
stretch the concept of equality to include them. The result seems 
seldom to get support for adequate treatment of such groups and 
probably dulls the edge of the “eciualily tool” for what appears to be 
its own natural uses. The use of this principle, in brief, should bo 
limited to cases of "tempering the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

There are other principles demanding that we make the most of 
the strong and the fleet; the second basic principle of purpose and, to 
a minor degree, justice. But the appeal is largely an intellectual one, 
while the appeal to care for the downtrodden is highly emotionalized 
(Blessed are the meek. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these — ). There have been social systems operating on the 
theory that the weak and the halt could be neglected if projKjr atten- 
tion were given to the strong. Philosophically, one can set> certain 
advantages that would arise from this policy. But the que.stion is 
really an academic one. In the American tradition ti^e individ\ial is 
very dear. Destroy this concept of equality of opportunity and you 
<lestroy the gri‘'»t. American experiment. The cynics may say that it 
is futile and wasteful. The answer to the cynic m;i.y well be that we in 
America choose to in\'cst a good i)ai‘t of our substance in assuring 
tliat the sanctity of indiviiluuLs may not be invaded. Those who 
believe in the American \vay place large store by that which down 
tluough the ages has been a luxur3^ 

APPLICATIONS OF STRUCTURE 

Stat<! laws providing for some means of bringing schools to pupils 
in all areas, eitlier through local school districts or through state- 
operated schools; provisions for state univer.sitit‘s or for (utllege scholar- 
ships; jn-ovisions for transporting or housing pupils living in remote 
areas far from schools; laws reciuiring a given amount of suppoi’t or a 
given number of years or daj's of scliooling; provision of state super- 
visory agents ami pj ovision foi' state aid to care for a defined minimum 
of education as in Delaware and North Carolina; or for supplementing 
local taxes more for the poorer communities than for the abler are all 
tinctui'ed with the ecpiality principle, however inadequate they may 
have proved. But all such laws are tied up with other principles. 
For example, a state equalization law'- may eciualize to a much lower 
level than is normative and thus, in effect, deny equality to large 
numbers of pupils. At the same time it may go to great lengths to 
"equalize” the burden among taxpayers — not as a matter of equality 
but rather as a matter of justice, and as a matter of prudence it may 
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deny to some communities complete participation in the fear of freezdng 
inefficient types of organization. 

Perhaps the most that should be said here about these structural 
provisions is that they cannot be judged simply in terms of equality — 
that no complex structural provision can with impunity be built up 
on a single principle. But this should not blind us to the possibility 
that a better balanced judgment would lead to a greater emphasis 
on the principle of equality in many cases, even at some greater sacri- 
fice to the other principles involved. It should not lead us to credit 
a given institutional provision as being good as an equality measure 
simply because it may be just and certainly not because it has the 
quality of uniformity. The test for equality is to what degree it 
brings to every child that which the community or state accepts as 
normative. 


CONFUSION IN USE OF TERMS 

In the interest of clearer thinking it may be well to point out some 
of the misuses frequently made of the term equality: 

1. It is not synonymous with uniformity. tJniforiuity is a device that may or 
may not result in equality. 

2. It does not demand tlie expenditure of the same amount of money on a 
pupil when he reaches high-school age as is spent on him in the elementary school. 
It might demand more and it might demand less. 

3. It does not demand that the same amount of money be spent on pupils in 
different schools in the same community. In some cases this may be prudent, 
but it may or may not result in equality. 

4. It has nothing to do with the issues involved in the policy of paying men 
and women the same salaries; on the contrary it may well be violated by the effects 
of such a rule. 


SUMMARY 

Equality of opportunity has to do with the removal of/or com- 
pensation for shortcomings outside the control of the individual that 
stand to keep him from having opportunities that society has come 
to accept as normative. 

Equality of opportunity makes demands on the organization and 
operation of school systems, individua.1 schools, and classes as well as 
upon the financial or other environmental handicaps to which individ- 
uals may be subject. 

Exercises 

1. In what phases of school administration ha.^ equality' of opportunity been a 
paramount issue throughout our educational history? 

2. Give examples from your experience of applications of this principle. In 
seeking examples be careful not to stretch the principle to cover cases that can be 
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as well classified under justice, as colloquially used, or under the democratic 
principle in general. The principle will be far more useful if kept definitive. 

3. Examine the School Code for the State of New Osceola, Appendix E, for 
structural provisions for the equalization of educational opportunity within a state. 
Note particularly Chaps. V and VII of the code. 

4. Could a school for the blind be justified by this principle? Open-air 
classes? Schools for gifted children? A free lunch program? Would any other 
humanitarian principles bear in these instances? 

5. Can you select any group or tyx^e that you believe is suffering from a denial 
of equal opportunity in our schools? What do you suggest doing about it? 

6. Under what circumstances would uniformity militate against equality? 

7. Can you give examples from your reading, in connection with either tliis 
chapter or the preceding one, of confusion between justice and equality? Can 
you formulate clean-cut statements of both of these principles so that you have a 
clear distinction between them? 

8. Can you give evidences of legal concern with equality in connection with 
our school system? (The books suggested under B and C in the Selected Readings 
of Chap. IX will be of value here.) 

9. What are the implications of Butler's couplet; “Justice, though she's 
painted blind, Is to the weaker aide inclined." 
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CHAPTER XI 


PRUDENCE: ECONOMY, CHECKS AND BALANCES, LIBERTY 

AND LICENSE 

The facets of the culture treated in. the immediately preceding 
chapters spring from the heart; democracy and justice are associated 
with ueighborliness, equality with sympathy for the downtrodden. 
The facet.-> of the culture dealt with in this and the following chapter 
spring from the head ; they are associated with the more earthy qualities 
making for practical workaday success. They may bo grouped 
together as prudenc-o, the priidonce that lies in Solomon’s sage sayings 
and in Poor Richard’s practicalities; the prudence that suggests the 
countinghouse, the good and faithful servant, the careful husbandman. 

Prudoficcls a.s old as the race. It grew out of man’s experience in 
overcoming the handicaps of a stubborn environment. Prudence 
implies the ability to regulate; to calculate; to employ skill and sagac- 
ity in the management of practical affairs; to exercise caution and 
circumspection; to use foresight, that is, gi^'e due regard to the future; 
to employ forethought, that is, give due consideration to contingen- 
cies — in substance, the capacity to exercise wi.sdom as the outgrowth 
of experience. Here is the principle that makes one accept the judg- 
ment of a mature person in preference to that of a child. This is the 
principle which says, “move slowly, avoid sudden change and variety, 
rely upon past experience, seek the beaten path.” 

Prudence so conceived is deep-rooted and altogether good except 
when it is used as a -prohihilor rather than as a selector, looks too much 
to the past in a rapidly <!hanging world, or is employed for selfish 
purposes at the expense of the greater good for society. It is only 
prudence too exclu.sivoly served that develops a jaundiced eye. 

Prudence means “curb your heart; use your head.” It can be 
expanded to include \ising your head with respect to all important 
considerations, but it is usually thought of as relating to those matters 
of practical living, such as economy, that come within the purvdew 
of the whole public. So restricted, it says, “Handle your educational 
business in such a way that it will not go contrary to what people 
expect from their own everyday business experience for, in the words of 
Adam Smith, ‘What is prudence in the conduct of every private 
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family can scarce be folly in that of a great kingdom.' Thus, 
while the dictionary definition can be interpreted to mean the exercise 
of foresight, skill, and sagacity with respect to such matters as needs 
not now met by the schools and not generally recognized as needs in 
the public mind, this would not be the usual interpretation. It would 
be news — just as Franklin’s statement that “Honesty is the best 
policy” (that is, to be honest is to bo prudent) was news and con- 
tinues to be news. It w'ould be news to say “If the public mind in 
against change, it is good policy to change the public mind.” 

Accordingly, considerations that are prudential in this narrower 
and more usual sense are dealt with in this chapter and the chapter 
immediately following. The broader concept is dealt with in Chap. 
XVII as Balanced Judgment. 

ROOTS IN THE CULTURE 

Having its roots in day-to-day living experience, it is not surprisitxg 
to find literature and history abounding in illustrations of prudence. 
The story of Joseph in Egypt, the sayings of Solomon, the parables 
of the faithful servant and the careful husbandman, and the wisdom of 
Poor Richard are but a few of the host of examples of prudence in 
human affairs. Likewise, the Constitutional Conv(intion meeting in 
Philadelphia behind closed doors, the abandonment of effort to revise 
the Articles of Confederation, the perfection of a system of checks and 
balances, the complex dekiys in the process of Constitutional amend- 
ment, the manner in wliich territories become states, the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory, the building of the Panama Canal, the 
reluctance to grant immediate independence to the Philippines at the 
close of the war with Spain, the two-thirds nile in the Democratic 
party relating to nomination of a presidential candidate, the exchange 
of our destroyers for defense posts in islands of the Atlantic are, 
though not wholly, other illustrations of the operation of prudence, all 
in our national life. 

It is the prudence principle that has taught people to put checks 
even upon themselves. That great English statosma.u and political 
observer of American life and institutions, Lord Bvyce, said in his 
American Commonwealth: 

Experience has, however, suggested plans for lessening the risks incident 
to the dominance of one particular set of opinions. One plan Is for the people 
themselves to limit their powers, i.e., to surround their own actW)ns and the 
actions of their agent with restrictions of time and method which compel 

' Smith, Adam, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
New York; The Modern Library, 1937. 
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delay. Another is for them so to parcel out functions among many agents 
that no single one chosen indiscretely, or obeying his mandate overzealously, 
can do much mischief.* 

As a further illustration of the operation of the prudence principle, 
Bryce calls attention to the fact that the men who devised the system 
of chocks and balances wore not primarily interested in developing 
public opinion but rather were fearful of it and were trying to build 
up breakwaters against it. 

One other point should bo noted here. More than any other of the 
criteria under consideration, prudence may become domineering. 
This is because it carries with it the feeling of strength and security. 
It appears substantial— something that has stood the test of time. 
The educator needs to understand, therefore, that prudence, like other 
criteria, serves positively only when it is kept within the proper 
bounds. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF PRUDENCE 

The education of home and lireside, f;irm and factorj'^, from infancy 
abounds With the prudential. It is therefore undertaking a rather 
brave, perhaps foolhardy, task to attempt to seek out even a few of 
tlie high points of this “common sense” that plays continually on any 
enterpri.se, public or private. Philosophers have conjurerl with it. 
Jeremy Bcntham in Principles of Morals and Ltyislatio-rP gives several 
pagt;s to a summary of variovis attempts to a(!Count for or explain the 
phenomenon of public judgment of which prudencxj takes account: 
moral sense, common sens(i, undotslitndhig, the rule of right, the 
fitness of things, the law of nature, law of rea,son, right reason, natural 
justice, natural equity, good order, truth, insight of the select. It 
should be undemtood clearly, tlw^reforo, that the .subjects treated in the 
remainder of this chapter and in Chap. XII are by no manner of 
moans presented as exhaustive. The l)e.st that can be said for them is 
that they are a few facets of a vast segment of the culture that have 
appealed to the writer as particularly pertinent to school administra- 
tion. Perhaps the approach will prove useful in helping the reader 
get a greater perspective on a held in which we are all so intimately 
immersed as to make it difficult to act other than by habituated 
stereotypes of “natural or unnatural,” “ht or unfit,” “right way or 
wrong way.” 

* Bares, Lord James, American Commomeealth, Vol. II, p. 265, New York; 
The MacmillaD Company, 1915. 

*Bbntham, Jeremy, Prindplea of Morals and Legislation, pp. 17-18, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. 
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The seven extractions from the sense of the practical identified for 
treatment may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Considerations growing out of the tendency to look with particular disfavor 
in governmental matters on the wasteful use of money. This tendency is probably 
more or less present in all cultures, whatever their governmental forms, and present 
to an extremely high degree in the American culture. It is probably lieightened 
by democratic forms, a condition that would account for the particular!}' higli 
degree in which it comes into play in educational matters. 

2. Experience has shown that power is a heady drug. Those luiving it must be 
made subject to checks and balances. 

3. When we speak of freedom we fear license. 

4. The American people seem to abhor the complex. We make simplicity 
a virtue; we accept great sacrifices in terms of both the Imiuanitiirian principh'S 
and the purpose principles in order to achieve it. 

5. Experience has shown that in any complex enterprise rcsponsibilit}- and 
authority should be closely associated. This has botli positive applications 
(giving authority to those who are charged with responsibility) and iiogritive 
(arranging means by which those in authority can be held to account). 

6. Any group of people living within easy communication distance from (me 
another develop various group loyalties that must be tak('n into account in the 
carrying on of an educational program. 

7. In any enterprise under the in/lucnce of the public, care must bo bikon to 
avoid unanticipated changes since the shock of surprise may r<»siilt in serious 
negative attitudes. This applies to change of tempo of development of a program 
from that which the public has been led to cxiicct. 

The first three of these are discussed at some length in this chapt<M*. 
Chapter XII gives extensive treatment to the fourth and lifth and brief 
developments of the last two. 

RETURNS FOR MONEY SPENT 

There are two general approaches to the appraisal of econonii(tal 
operations: comparative costs for the same object, and accounting in 
terms of object! v’^es sought or achieved. 

Unit Costs 

The former takes the form of unit cost studies. 

Administrators should devise increasingly hetr.^.r ^ays to assure 
economy in the expenditure of funds and to demonstrate rcisults 
achieved in relation to cost. The standard accounting classifications 
were devised largely to facilitate the economy of buying. Without 
such agreed upon classifications of expenditiires, unit cost studies were 
possible only in terms of objects: brooms, coal, i:)encils, salaries. }iy 
comparing expenditures per pupil in the different categories it becomes 
possible to find where local practice is out of line with general practice 
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and to discover the reason for it by more detaiuKi object accounting. 
However little such studies may show as to the efficient use of money 
for educational purposes, they have a strong prudential value in keep- 
ing ad minis! j'ation from getting into a vulnerable position. Certainly, 
if the cost of supplies is three times as much as in the average com- 
munity, the local administrator had better know this and have his 
justification well understood by his colleagues, if he finds it justified, 
as it may well be. Of course, that is the difficulty with imit cost 
studies. A good educational program may require three times as 
much per pupil for supplies as is spent on the average even though the 
total cost of education per pupil may not lie anywhere near as high 
proportionately. This may be true even though more careful than 
average buying is being done. This makes it all the more necessary 
for the administrator to be aware of his divergence from what may 
superficially be taken as the norm. Again, the cost for administration 
or for maintenance may not be close to the norm wb'm its proportion 
to the total cost is taken into account. Each such divergence is not 
only a clue to possible waste, but it is also a clue to possible attack. 
Pindentialiy,' Kutih considerations are important. 

The admini.strator .should have in mind that the.se average cost 
figures are apt to be totally mi.sloading. In some instances they may 
b(; entiix'ly out of lino with any good pnictice. For example, if the 
figui-o.s on educational .supplu's are based on the average of a group t>f 
schools half of which arc extremely and narrowly textbook schools and 
the other half s< bools that make extensive u.se of practical material.'j, 
the average would represent an extremely wasteful figure for the one 
group of schools and a suicidally pinched ex)>enditure for the others. 
Perhaps, sooner or later, there will develop categories of service which 
can be used in making unit cost studies, but that day i.-^ not yet,‘ 

Most of these cost comparisons are between various classes of 
cuj’rent expenditure. Too little attention has been given to the cost 
of buildings as related to the current cost of the program in w'hich they 
are to be utilized. There are too many cases where a community has 
spent so heavily on school buildings as to jeopardize the educational 
program for decades. Prudentially, the costs of {-'chool buildings 
should not be out of line with the current costs of the schools and should 
not jeopardize the educational program either now' or in the future. 
This is of such importance that most .states have set up prudential 
legislation limiting the amount of bonded indebtedness w'hich may be 
incurred for school buildings. 

* See National Survey of School Finance, Betearch Prohlems in School Finance, 
Washing^ton, D.C.; American Council on Education, 1933. 
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A rough check for this is to multiply the annual cost per pupil by 
six.^ If the application of this rule results in the elimination of 
institutional monuments for schools, it will bo a victory for prudence. 
Overelaborate school buildings, cheap as they may be in the long run, 
are a favorite basis for attack on the educational program. Under 
the circumstances it would seem to be wise to seek to limit our urge to 
build monuments to the construction of courthouses and post offices. 
Schoolhouses should be intimate, homey, community workshops. 

There has been one type of unit cost in which the concept of cate- 
gories of service has made some headway. This is current cost per 
weighted pupil or current cost per w’eighted classroom unit.® A num- 
ber of studies have bec'U made of groups of schools on different levels 
of expenditure thus obtained. Their purpose was to describe the 
schools as fully as possible in terms of the provisions made to achieve 
recognized objectives. The best known of these studies, Whai 
Education Our Money Buys,^ is reported in language designed for lay 
consumption. Studies such as these are a beginning of systematic 
appraisal in terms of objectives. Somewhat loss objective but never- 
theless an important beginning of another sort are the illustrated 
reports developed in connection with budgets or annual reports pre- 
pared by many school systems. They represent a high in the pruden- 
tial reporting to the public that lias flowered during the past two 
decades. 

1 This is based on (Jrossnickle’s findings that over a 75-year period buildings 
cost approxiiiialely 16 p<‘r cent as much as is spent on operation of the program. 
See Gkossnicki.e, Foster E., Capital Outlay in Relation to a State’s Minimum 
Educational Program, New York; Bureau of Ihiblications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, .1931. 

® The cost per weighted classroom unit is a multiple of the cost per weighted 
pupil. Usually the factor use-d is 27, although the earlier studies used “lO, It is 
obtained for large school systems (systems with a total population of 5,000 or 
over) by using as a dividend the current expenditure less expenditure for trans- 
portation and less expenditure for tuition of pupils sent to other districts. The 
sum of attendance in sixth grade and below, and 1.5 times the attendance in 
seventh grade and above, is used as a divisor. The quotient is the current expendi- 
ture per weighted pupil. This amount multiplied by 27 is the current cost i>er 
weighted classroom unit. For communities with a population of 5,000 or more, 
this method is not greatly out of line. For methods of gencr..' application, see 
Paul R. Mort and W. C. Reussbr, Public School Finance, pp. 411-41?, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 

* What Education Our Money Buys, Report of the New York State Educational 
Conference Board, Albany, N.Y.: Educational Conference Board, 1943. Tliese 
studies are reviewed in William S. Vincent, Emerging Patterns of Public School 
Practice, New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1946 . 
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Newspaper publicity on schools, education week, and exhibits 
would also bo placed in this category. The chief purpose of publicity 
of this kind has been to show the i)ublic what it is getting for its money. 
These public relations programs may have added mateiially to the 
grist for the democratic proces.s of education to grind, if the mill, in 
fact, was functioning. In some instances they may have led to 
insights making for gi-<;ater adaptability if and when the channels of 
influence on the schools were oiwn. Their purpose, however, seems 
to have been jn-imarily, if not entirely, prudential. 

Misconceptions from Business 

It should be clear that the tpiostion of economy cannot be con- 
sidered apart from tlu> educational function to bo served. This fact 
•s often ovej'looked in the so-called business aspects of administration, 
'riie purchase of materials obviously appeals to be a parallel with 
private enterprise so that persons with c.xperience in private outerpiise 
may easily come to disregard the standards that must, be met. lir t he 
ca.se of business, purchasing has to be reduced toobjectivclydi'tcrmined 
spocilication? In education it is not so easy to accomplish this, 'klie 
business inclined jwrson is therefore in «langer of underrating what he 
considers to be the notions of teachers and of substituting in:idet(nato 
obji^cti ve standards for them. By this means he can get the ad van! age 
of mass buying. 

Such uniformity, however, is to be subjected to the same sort of 
t(!st as uniformity springing from any other cause. It is poor economy 
to buy cheaply poor materials that do not satisfactorily serve the pur- 
poses sought for. Usually all the advantages of uniformity can be 
attained if those applying the uniformity regulations for purposes of 
economy will realize that it is the educational purposf'S that are to be 
served in any prudential operation of a school system. This will le.ad 
them to realize that the needs of the classroom teacher ai’e paramount. 

To say this is not to say that the classroom teacher will always have 
the right answer as to exactly what specifications will meet her needs. 
Caro must be taken, however, to see that in getting the specifications 
down to their essential details more is not expended in the time and 
morale of teachers than the savings justify. 

The difficulty involved here is often deeper. It may lie in a false 
analogy between the educational budget and the business budget. 
Most superintendents have had experience with board members who 
came on the board “to introduce business methods,” and many have 
to serve in situations whei*e the business manager is coordinate in 
authority with the superintendent. Perhaps a word on the difference 
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between private enterprise and public service would be appropriate in 
this connection. 

It is important to realize that the budget for a public service enter- 
prise is somewhat different from the budget for a profit-making enter- 
prise. The businessman estimates his potential income and sets up 
services calculated to yield this income. Then the chief object of 
the business is to realize the budgeted income. Failure or success in 
this enterprise marks the failure or success of the year’s business. All 
efforts are bent to this purpo.se. In a service enterprise, on the other 
hand, the income is reasonably assured, and attention is centered 
mainly on the service. Collection of the income is largely a routine 
task. Budget balancing is a matter of careful planning, not of tlu! 
financial balance sheet. 

The educational budget is like the family’s budget item for better- 
ment. So much is set aside for this purpose. Its success depends 
upon the nature of the items purchased, not .simply in the colif'ction 
of sufficient sums to finance the budget. The basiness sue.ccs.s is in 
collecting more income than outgo in the nrargin of profit. 

Other Types of Accounting 

The point that the purpo.'.c' to be served is impoi'tant in all financial 
appraisals applies also from the prudential standpoint to the desira- 
bility of making clear the purposes for various dispositions of personnel, 
particularly when the positions are clearly different from those that 
existed when the general piiblic went to school. 

Prudence demantls that the personnel employtid shall be persons 
who undemtand the cultural background of the people s('r\'(Kl in order 
that they may c.arry on their work from day to day Avith full j’c'gaid 
for the prejudices and predilections of the public. 

The prudential criterion demand.s that changes in the allocation 
of personnel, that is, the employment of new type.s of service, shall 
be made only after adecpiate disciussion with the interested public. 

There is i)robably no public service which is under.stf)od in its 
superficial aspects better than public education. The public; (;an 
readily sense the existence of small classes or the existence of teachers 
assigned to jobs for which there were no teachej's when they went to 
school. It is far easier to introduce special services in jails or even in 
the city hall for the reason that the public at large has not siaait a 
number of years either in jail or in the city hall. Prudence demands 
that these predilections be taken into account, not that they be the 
controlling elements. 

In general, we have made much greater headway in counting the 
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dollars than in counting the results associated with them. Most school 
boards recognize the need for spending money just to keep track of the 
dollars spent, even though it is a comparatively rare thing to find the 
results attained associated with the results achieved by the enterprise. 
There is probably a need for a somewhat parallel development of 
systematic procedures in accounting for results in the following cate- 
gories at least: 

1. The degree to which the schools are reaching all children of school age 

2. Ages of entrance and leaving 

3. Age-grade placement, progress and promotions 

4. The degree to which all pupils are taking advantage of the type of curriculum 
opportunities assumed to be available 

5. Extent of high-quality medical examinations and the success of efforts to 
follow them up 

b. Interim checks on progress for age level in skills and knowledges that can 
be satisfactorily tested, together with systematic* estimates where standardized 
instruments are not available or have too narrow' a range 

7. Adequacy of the educational program as appraised through follow-up of 
those who have left school or gone on to higher institutions 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 

It is not pmdont to accept or expect others to accept responsibility 
over financial matters without customary pnidontial safeguards. 
CUosoly associated with the foregoing are the prudential checks placed 
on p<3rsons having the nisponsibility for the expenditure of money. 
Included among them are the following: 

1. RondinK of depositories and of individuals liandliiig money. 

2. DesiKnalion of two (somctiuics three) persons authorized to sign checks or 
con(ca.<ds. 

Hc'nuiring that, all intramural funds be accounted for to the financial office 
and that all payments be made in a manner comparable to that of public funds. 

•J. TjCtting contracts for goods and ser\d(!es on the basis of bids. 

Results of Failure to Exercise Prudence 

Every year admini.strator.s come to disaster bocau.se they have 
accepted ro.sponsibility over the handling of funds, tlio contracting for 
goods or servico.s, or the expenditure of funds without the customary 
prudential .safeguards. Administratons should realize that these are 
not only safcgtiards of the public against them, but that, they are quite 
as much safeguards of the individual against the po.ssibility of unjust 
charges of di.shone.sty, arbitrarinc.ss, or favoriiism. Administrators 
should avoid accepting “implicit trust” as they would the plague. 
Young administrators particularly seem to be vulnerable to the compli- 
ment of implicit trust. They are proud that the board gives them the 
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power to do this or that. They should rather question the good 
judgment of a board that would place an employee in such a vulnerable 
position. 

Application to Discretionary Powers 

To a somewhat lesser degree this principle applies to the problem 
of assigning discretionary power to administrators. In the chapters 
on democracy, adaptability, and flexibility particularly, much is made 
of the desirability of placing ultimate decisions as close as possible 
to the people affected by them and of the desirability of avoiding 
hard and fast rules and procedures. It is pointed out, however, that 
there are some matters in which discretionary power by persons closely 
associated with those affected is difficult if not impos.sible to administer 
to the general satisfaction. An example given was the determination of 
salaries of teachers by the merit system. Another example was the age 
at which children should be admitted to school. Bej'ond these geJioral 
experience Is not so uniform in its teaching. As a result, in every 
field of service the board and the superintendent have to face the 
problem of determining which ultimate powers can likely be handled 
satisfactorily within the schools, which by the superintendent’s office 
or some intermediary office such as that of a district superintendent, 
and which by board action, either through the setting of hard and fast 
rules or the opening of a channel for appeal. Some boards side-step 
the situation by developing a series of hard and fast rules of a very 
detailed nature; others meet it by putting in their niles a provision 
making every decision app>ealablo to the superintendent or the board 
itself. Viewed in terms of the bther princi])lp.s, such solution.s appe.‘>r 
to be overpnident and, a.s such, conflict with the operjition of democ- 
racy, flexibility, justice, equality, and adaptability. This is a fault 
pretty generally obtaining in school policy. Playing sjtfo has led to 
what in the broadest sense is a violation of j)rud(Mice. 

Most boards need to give careful consideration to the allocation 
of powers by which the school .system operates, considering prudence 
and all the other principles on which the allocation of power has a 
critical bearing. 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE 

Another prudential consideration that enters into the picture when 
it comes to the allocation of power among those responsible for the 
operation of a school system is the safeguarding of liberty by denying 
its exercise at those points where it is likely to be misused. 

Significant as it is, it is very easily abused. In large org^zations 
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the board or superintendent may feel responsible for all untoward 
things that may happen. There is danger that they will spend all 
their time building up safeguards against the misuse of authority or 
putting the fear of the Ijord into administrators Avho have “accidents” 
in the use of discretion. It is difficult under such circumstances for 
the organization to keep from suffering an overwhelming lag. That is 
the reason for the proposal made in a later chapter (Chap. XVIII) for 
some sort of responsible local agency to be set up in the immediate 
school communities. Even in such instances care would be required 
to build up in the public mind a regard for the right of these local 
agencies to make mistakes; a refusal to hold the central board imme- 
diately responsible. 

Safeguards against Unwise Use of Discretion 

However, there is a positive principle involved. It can be well 
illustrated in the field of state prudential control over local school 
systems. It is easier to see here because in practice state law, apart 
from the rather limited enabling passages, is almost altogether 
prudential ;-jnVjh of it, wi.se and unwise, arising from attempts to safe- 
guard against the umvise use of discretion. In the realm of state- 
local relationships the principle has two applications: First, only those 
powers which the district is equipped to exercise as effectively as a 
central agency, or nearly so, .should be allocated to it. The allocation 
of poAvers to local .school districts is a matter of groat concern because 
of the present status of .school-district organization in most of our 
states. Population characteristics and leademhip in the smaller 
districts do not furnish adequate iissurance of a wise exercise of powers 
in making decisions on educational matters. There is also some indica- 
tion that this may hold, perhaps to a lesser degree, in the very large 
cities, p.articularly those Avhich are fiscally dependent upon municipal 
authorities. The allocation of powers to local districts becomes, then, 
a question of recognizing adequate and inadequate districts. This is 
often overlooked in the enactment of restrictiA’e legislation applicable 
to all districts becau.se of demonstrated Aveaknesses of a few. 

Second, in deciding whether or not certain poAvers shall be allocated 
to local districts, it is highly impoi^tant to take into account the relative 
effectiveness of local and central control. A source of error in judg- 
ment frequently arises from the assumption that any power exercised 
by the state office Avill be exercised wisely. This is not necessarily a 
valid assumption; in fact it often is not. We are justified, therefore, in 
granting freedoms to localities which they are not prepared to exercise 
effectively but for which there is no hope from central control. We 
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need to be on guard against the tendency to compare the worst- 
known of present practices with the best-hoped-for practices to be 
substituted.^ 

In applying this principle, consciously or unconsciously, the states 
have built up a growing mass of mandatory legislation* specifying what 
school districts shall or shall not do and have shifted a great many 
powers formerly exercised by school boards to a central agency, usually 
the state department of education. In the latter category the certi- 
fication of teachers mo.st frequently occurs. In the much more exten- 
sive mandatory category are included minimum requirements for 
the training of teachers, state-adopted textbooks, requirements that 
certain subjects or subject matter be offered in the schools, etc. Most 
of these matters of state regulation had at one time been left to the 
discretion of the individual school districts. Eitlier failure to provide 
adequate services or instances of crass abu.se of the discretion has 
resulted in much of such regulatory legislation. Prudence lia.s dic- 
tated the limitation of powers in these areas, although not always 
wisely. Sometimes all the school districts in the state have been 
placed under restrictions because of particularly cniss abuses in a few 
districts. 

Often the reason for the failure of local discretion to give satisfac- 
tory results may bo found in the conflict of personal interests aiul 
public interests of the citizens. This is doubtless what has account t-d 
for the removal of discretion from the hands of local communities w itli 
respect to minimum standards for teachers. Experience showed that 
local school districts could not exercise discretion wisely. Rt;gula- 
tions established by state departments of education and by various 
certification agencies have much the same origin. 

Danger to the Competent 

In extending such regulation there is always the danger that the 
communities capable of exercising discretion will be unduly hamiKjred 
by the prudential requirements that were really establi.shed for com- 
munities that have shown themselves incapabh^ of using freedom 
wisely. So long as the requirements are kept at a minimum and so 
long as they do not become so formal as to restnet communities 
wishing to do a better job in the area, they are not particularly harm- 

* On this last point compare Studenski and Mort, CerUraliged versus Decentral- 
ized Government in Relation to Democracy, New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 

* FLaNUKRB, Jesse K., Legislative Control of the Elementary Curriculum, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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ful. When, however, the requirements become so detailed that their 
purpose is lost sight of, such regulations may actually hamper the 
schools in meeting the demands of the adaptability and flexibility 
principles. Examples of such restrictive requirements are the mini- 
mum mandates stating the number of minutes a day devoted to a given 
subject, or the requirement that high-school subjects shall be offered 
in so many periods of a given length each week. Such requirements 
carry prudence l)eyond its fair field of operation. 

Much the same conditions operate within a local school system. 
Many of the rules and regulations established in city school systems 
arise from the commendable purpose of keeping teachers from exercis- 
ing freedom in a harmful fashion. They are subject, however, to the 
same dangers as state regulation. The very fact that city school 
administration, as wo know it today, grew uy) in a period of chaotic 
educati(jual practices has probably resulted in a great deal of over- 
emphasis on prudence in present practice. In the latter part of the 
nineteent.h ccnlury and in the early part of this century, teachers were 
not well trained, supervision was by laymen, and there w'as need for 
some ordet to* be brought into the picture of local practices. This was 
the task of the school superintendent and supervisor. Their fir.^t big 
job was thus a prudential one, and many of the practices of administra- 
tion and supervision, therefore, grew up to serve the i)rudeutial 
principle. 

During the past three or four decades there has been a tremendous 
increase in the ability of individual teachers. Teachers today can 
doubtless use freedom to a vastly greater degree than they could at 
the turn of the century. School systems that have failed to recognize 
this fact are still bound down by the prudential patterns established 
in another era. The larger the school system, the more is this likely 
to bo true. For this reason the whole administrative procedure of 
city school systems should be subjected to periodic review to see to 
what degree it unduly restricts freedom. 

Of course the same may be said of state mandatory law and state 
department regulation as they affect the entire state. 

SUMMARY 

Prudence is as old as the race. It grew’ out of man’s experience in 
overcoming the handicaps of a stubborn environment. Prudence 
implies the ability to regulate; to calculate; < o employ skill and sagacity 
in the management of practical affairs; to exercise caution and cir- 
cumspection; to use foresight, that is, give due regard to the future; 
to employ forethought, that is, give due consideration to contingencies 
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— in substance, the capacity to exercise wisdom as the outgrowth of 
experience. 

We look wdth particular disfavor in governmental matters on waste- 
ful use of money. Unit cost accounting grows out of this principle. 
At the best these unit cost studies are rather inadequate largely because 
of the difficulty of getting truly comparable categories of exjienditures. 
Difficulty arises also from the tendency to consider the object of 
expenditure apart from its educational use. Changes in pcrsoimel, 
particularly the addition of personnel, are likely to be subject to public 
scrutiny because of the familiarity of members of the public with what 
personnel was used in the schools they attended. Devices for demon- 
strating results achieved include various types of accounting for 
showing the scope and quality of service. 

It is not prudent to accept or to expect others to accept responsi- 
bility over financial matters wdthout the customary checks and 
balances. These safeguards include bonding of pereons and depositors 
handling money, and designation of at least two persons to sign chocks. 

The same principle applies to assigning discretionary power to 
administrators, bixt attempts to set up checks and balances frequently 
result in hampering good administration. Here, particularly, care 
must be taken to balance prudence with other principles. 

Liberty should be granted at those points where experience shows 
that it is not likely to be frecjuentlj'^ abused. This demands differen- 
tial treatment of individuals within local school systems and among 
school districts within a state. Failure to differentiate may result in 
hampering the competent individual or community. 

Exercises 

1. Wliich of the prudential principles dealt with in this chapter has a par- 
ticularly strong bearing on structural and operational patterns, w'hio.h on the use of 
discretion, and which on both? 

2. Of the various structural and operational phases? of administration outlined 
in Chap. I, which have as a chief purpose the serving of one or the other of these 
principles? 

3. Which of these principles underlies the policy of dih; f ing political democracy 
through the shifting of the power to certify teachers from local to central officials? 

4. Why do the structural plans for many school districts require a vote of the 
electorate on the amount of the budget? Do you see any s'gns that this may 
interfere with the achievement of the purposes for which schools are operated? 

5. What provisions are to be found in the School Code for the State of New 
Osceola (Appendix E) to serve each of these principles? In your judgment would 
any of them interfere with the achievement of the purposes for which the schcols 
are established? 

6. What provisions arc to be found in the administrative code of Green 
Willows, New York (Appendix D) to serve each of these principles? In your 
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judgment would any of them interfere with the humanitarian principles or with the 
purposes for which the scliooLs are operated? 

7. What figures in American public life seemed highly conscious of these 
principle^? 

8. Can you give examples of educational policies that appear to be motivated 
by humanitarian prin<!ii)les, but may spring from prudential considerations (e,g. 
budget-hearings, publicity policies, rules for age of admission to kindergarten)? 

9. May pmdeuiial considerations be a factor for quickening the tempo of 
change as well as inhibiting it? In other words, can you see dynamic as well as 
static aspects of prudence? 

10. The idea of prudence suggests the need to prepare a defense for our acts 
before acting, (^^an you describe an actual or hypothetical administrative crisis 
that might have been avoided or eased if the administrator had placed himself in a 
defendable position before acting?. What devices can you suggest for prudential 
provision of tliis nature? 

11. Give an example of the idea that economy isn’t just reducing costs, but 
balancing cosis against what you get for your money. 

12. The prudential idea postulates that any chock, such as auditing or budget- 
ing, should be a rtial check, not rnt're coinplexitv that lulls people into false security. 
Can you give e\anj]dos of such undesirable practice from your reading or experience? 

13. From the point of view ol the ‘‘liberty and license’’ phase of the prudential 
concept, what do you think of Briggs' remark that, “when in doubt as to the 
limits of his t:thc vauf ipal’s) authority he should assume that he has it”? 
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CHAPTER XIT 


PRUDENCE CONTINUED : SIMPLICITY, RESPONSIBILITY 

LOYALTIES, INERTIA 

This chapter is a continuation of th(i discussion of prudence begun 
in C’hap. XI. The introduction to Chap. XI is therefore equally 
applicable to the discussion that follows. 

SIMPLICITY 

Prudence demands consideration of what seems to be a national 
trait — the belief that all important pr()l)lems have sim])lc solutions. 
There have been many examples of rather tragic operation of this 
trait. For example, during the spring of 1944 a successful national 
campaign wsicTccti lied on against the national income tax then in effect. 
Thei’e seemed to be very little discussion of the merits of the objection. 
The appeal was made through news articles, editorials, radio comments, 
and cartoons against what was charged to be the ovei’whclming com- 
plexity of the plan. As a result, many millions had the basis of their 
tax computation changed with what appeared to be a considerable 
lessening of jmst operation and a great deal of loss in revenue for the 
sake of what was called simplicity. 

There seem to be two sound rules to follow in dealing with situa- 
tions such as this: 

1. Study to prOKPnt the innovation in meaningful terms. 

2. Make an innovation in practice as .«iinplc as it can be made and still do a 
minimum of violence to the basic principles involved. 

Meaningful Presentation 

Perhaps the former is the more defensible rule. In presenting 
plans for a new bridge, little is made of the intricate formulas by which 
the engineers arriv^ed at their decisions with respect to the size of the 
cables and girders and the quality of the steel. The emphasis is on 
where the bridge is to be located, what people it will serve. Has there 
ever been a case where plans for a bridge have been rejected because 
of the complex mathematics and mctallmgy involved? Many innova- 
tions in education of little importance have been sold under fancy 
names. In most cases would they not have been sold as successfully 
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and with, on the whole, less danger if their similarities to the old had 
been emphasized? In other words, it is suggested that appeal to 
simplicity is basically an oratorical device and can be used Jor an 
innovation rather than against it. Note for example how the junior 
college simplifies the problem of providing college education; how 
vocational education simplifies the task of preparing for work; how 
utilizing community resources simplifies the task of providing realistic 
teaching situations. 

Striving for Basic Understanding 

A more pervading application is in making what the school is 
doing understood basically. Changes in the past few decades have 
been so many and the educational program so complex that the public 
is being continually shocked by the contrast between what the schools 
do and their own ideas of what the schools should be doing. At the 
best this makes for general irritation and at the worst may result in a 
drive for "simpler” schools. 

For example, there has recently been a great deal of discussion on 
the part of parent groups in one of our large cities with respect to what 
they call the size of the register. In recent years, particularly in the 
high school, we have developed a high degree of specialization of serv- 
ice. The classroom teacher has been relieved of certain guidance 
functions and these have been assigned to special ofllcers. As a 
result, even where the ratio of the number of pupils to the number of 
teachers has remained constant, actual class size has increased. If the 
public sees only class size and does not understand fully that an 
alternative means of reaching individual children has been set up 
under special ^dance officers, the result may be blind attacks. 
Obviously, when such steps are taken the public should be fully 
informed with respect to the issues involved and the consequences in 
terms of those superficial aspects upon which they will center their 
attention if they are not quick in obtaining a fuller understanding. 

The same may be said for the handling of pupils. Throughout our 
history it has been customary for a rather large percentage of children 
to repeat a grade. In the better schools during the past three decades 
there has been a steady decrease and, in some cases, the entire elimina- 
tion of repetition. In most instances this has come about as a result 
of better teaching and a more careful consideration of individual needs. 
If the public at large does not understand this, they easily accept the 
point of view that there has been a lowering of standards and the pass- 
ing of children who are not "ready for the next grade.” This is 
particularly noticeable at the end of the first grade and at the end of 
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the upper grades of the elementary school. Twenty years ago it was 
not unusual to find 50 per cent of the children at the end of the first 
grade required to repeat. Looked at in terms of present-day under- 
standings, these practices seem little less than criminal. Yet there was 
one specific requirement the public understood: for a child to go from 
the first grade to the second grade he had to know how to read. We 
now know that it is a rare case when a child will not learn to read just as 
quickly by being allowed to go on as by repeating the grade, and that 
the old notion of a certain degree of facility in reading as a prerequisite 
to the second grade was ill-founded. No matter how well we know 
this, it will not save us from the wrath of the public if they are allowed 
to go on with the reading measuring stick in their minds. Applying it 
to their own children and to the children of their neighbors, they find, to 
their own complete satisfaction, that the schools have become soft 
and inefficient. 

Similarly, there was a long-established notion that children should 
master the subjects of the elementary school before being allowed to 
proceed to the high school. It resulted in drills, cramming, extended 
examinatiofto' and failures. As we have come to know more about the 
growth of individuals, we place less stress upon such interim indexes of 
gr owth in achievement. We realize that it is of gi'eat importance for 
children to be working with children of their own age and that no 
specific achievement in any subject, except perhaps in reading, is 
essential for high-school work. As a result we have eliminated these 
ancient practices. But where these ancient practices are still in the 
minds of the public as measuring instruments, a violation of them 
without first paving the way by taking the public into our confidence 
is a crass violation of the prudence principle. 

No Change without Notice 

This principle applies similarly to the curricuhun. Changes in the 
curriculum should not be made without warning. Here again the 
public has certain external standards by which they judge the ade- 
quacy of a school. If third-grade children customarily learn to spell 
“daguerreotype,” you can be assured that every third grader will be 
asked to spell the word some time during his third year. If he has not 
learned it during the year, the school >vill be marked down as a failure. 
The prudence criterion does not dictate that we teach the spelling of 
daguerreotype in the third grade. It does dictate, however, that when 
we drop daguerreotype from the words to be learned in the third 
grade, the interested public should be a party to it and, if possible, 
should be given as a substitute some easy standards of judgment. 
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This becomes particularly important in the social studies. Here 
the standards of judgment are apt to be the very things we seek to 
eliminate from the curriculum. Those things to which we give such 
emphasis as, for example, the dates of battles or the location of cities, 
when set in the minds of the adult population, are true marks of the 
educated person. Certainly much of the hue and cry over some of 
the newer social studies material comes from the failure to take the 
public into our confidence in what we are trying to do. 

Avoidance of Professional Terminology 

Similarly, prudence dictates that educational objectives be 
expressed in terms realistic and meaningful to the general public (ami 
therefore “simple”). The tendency of any professional group to 
express itself in its own specialized language can be offset in tlie case of 
education by an insistence upon the part of those who arc actually 
operating the schools that their objectives be translated into ordinary 
words. This will require that the objectives be thought througli for 
the various ability and interest groups in the schools, and this in turn 
will help keep the educational program such that all children can profit 
by it. 

Interpretation in terms of the life of the community itself is a good 
principle to follow. Art work makes a difference in how children dress, 
what their homes look like, what the children may contribute to the 
improvement of parks, etc. Literature has to do with the reading 
habits of children and can be expressed in terms of what is available 
in the libraries, on the newsstands, and in the homes. Music can be 
expressed in terms of the offerings of the radio and phonograph. When 
it is realized that there is nothing particularly systematic about any 
educational activity; that any activity must contribute either to life 
by changing habits or by providing some useful stock of concepts and 
knowledge more or less common to all the population, the task of 
adapting the offerings of the school to the whole range of school popula- 
tion becomes greatly simplified and the danger of offerings by which 
children cannot profit decreases. 

Awareness of Public Standards of Achievement 

When changes are being made in the educational program there is 
always the danger that the public may not fully appreciate even excel- 
lent reasons for change. The, public is quite as prone to the intellec- 
tual fallacy of taking the container for the contained as is the profession. 
Easy acceptance of the objective of learning to read for every child. 
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regardless of the ability of the child to learn to read, is one example of 
this. The strength of public attitude on this is so great that a school 
undertaking a more defensible program than that followed in the 
primary grades may have to do a certain amoxint of relatively useless 
work as a matter of prudence until the public has more defensible 
objectives for the primary years. Any one who has taught in a country 
school knows something of expectancy. The public tends to measure 
the quality of the school by the arithmetic children learn, by the par- 
ticular words they learn to spell at various grade levels, etc. It is 
prudent to be alert to these oversimplified indexes of educational 
cificiency and to provide, where pos.sible, that they be met. Cer- 
tainly it is not prudent to fail to meet them in any successful 
program of the reeducation of the public. If grandmother, grand- 
father, mother, and father all learned to spell “daguerreotype” by the 
third gi’ade, it may be well to see that little Maiy and Johnny also 
learn to spell it by the third grade, regardless of the educational reason- 
ing, at least until the problem has been cleared up with the grand- 
parents’ peace society. 

In brief, the school should not violate in its work or in its claims 
those things which the people hold dear. We may not teach how to 
think in the simplified manner to which the public has been accus- 
tomed to think that such t(!acliing can be carried on, but certainly the 
schools today teach childi-en how to think far more (iffectively than any 
earlier schools. The teaching is in line with psychological facts, 
whereas much of l.i>e old-time teaching of how to think was based upon 
a faulty jjsychology. This being true, we should not allow our own 
knowledge of the comple.xity of the problem to keep us from emphasiz- 
ing the fa(!t tliat one of the many tasks of the schools is to teach children 
how to think. Similarly, it would seem to be far moi-e prudent to 
emphasize the splendid (Miltural and habit-forming contributions to 
moral .st amina than to assume that the .separation of church and state 
makes no character building possible in the schools. 

The rule works both ways. Parents often become alert to what 
they consider to be an objective which they see clearly, although 
perhaps erroneously. The chances are very good that the objective 
will not be in conflict with those held by the schools, although the 
description may be couched in terms of discredited practices. In such 
cases it is prudent for principals, teachers, and administrators to try 
to get behind the words to the true meari. ags, to seek to see what the 
fundamental difficidty is, and to meet it. The assumption that 
the parent as well as the teacher is concerned with the best interests 
of the children makes a splendid be^nning for a conference which 
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might easily become a controversy. The writer well remembers the 
country schoolteacher who, knowing from the reports of the children 
that a parent was on the way to school to give him a beating, through 
fear or good sense was able to meet the parent at the door with an 
extended hand and a cheerful “Good morning, Mr. Jones," and got 
an invitation to spend the weekend rather than a beating which was in 
a degree deserved. 

Merit of Simplicity 

This is not to pass over the critical significance of the simplicity 
principle. Certainly, other things being anywhere near equal, the 
simpler of two plans is to be preferred. Most proposals can be stream- 
lined considerably if attention is given to just how significant their 
complicated embellishments are. This is the task that engineers face 
continually in reducing theoretical mathematical formulas to I'ractical 
use. In actual practice they examine the significance of theoretical 
factors the value of which cannot be judged by pure mathematics. 
Perhaps there is much more that we can do with our educational 
inventions in reducing them to simpler forms. 

Dangers from Complexity 

One basic advantage to a simple procedure is that the more people 
who understand it the less likely it is to get out of hand. Once a 
complex procedure has been adopted it comes to gain merit from its 
very mysteriousness. The public assumes that if such a complex 
procedure was adopted it mUst have had some ovenvhelming justifica- 
tion. Accordii^ly, they hesitate to meddle with it. 

This holds for prudential provisions as well as others. For example?, 
the writer had occasion to follow through the system of checks and 
balances surrounding the making of expenditures in the cities of a 
certain state. Vouchers were made out in the school office and sent 
to the city auditor. This was believed by all concerned to be a check 
on public moneys. As a matter of fact, the auditor had no authority 
to challenge the vouchers. He simply recorded them by number and 
sent them on to the trea.surer. The treasurer record 'id them in another 
book that corresponded with a city system of accc>unts and paid them. 
He was simply the disbursing officer. There was a great deal of 
bookkeeping without any prudential safeguards. Yet the citizens, 
school board, city officials, and all others concerned thought they had 
a fine system of checks and balances. The complexity of this situa- 
tion was therefore a source of potential danger. 
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Fiscal Dependence an Example of Undue Complexity 

Another illustration of a prudential arrangement quite the opposite 
of prudence is the system of fiscal dependence of boards of education 
on municipal governments. Where this exists as a prudential measure 
rather than as a device to settle problems arising from over-all tax 
limits, its justification is in the check of the school board exercised by 
municipal authority. Of course the economy argument is also used to 
justify retaining this solution where it exists. McGaughy in the early 
twenties exploded this theory by evidence that fiscally responsible 
school boards do not spend any more than fiscally dependent school 
boards, but that they do spend more in proportion on strictly educa- 
tional matters.^ At least it showed that fisi^al d<;i)endence did not 
result in smaller expenditures, whatever other conclusions it may have 
supported. There is reason to believe, however, that money spent 
by fiscally responsible boards is better spent. Fiscally responsible 
boards cannot escape the responsibility for thinking through educa- 
tional problems by citing their lack of ultimate authority. Further- 
more, fiscally responsible boards know that savings they make go either 
into the educational program or back into the taxpayers' pockets 
whih*. fi.scally depeiidimt boards have no such assurance and conse- 
cpiently no spur to careful analysis of their programs. 

Where boards do not have the simple structure that gives them 
direct responsibility to the jieople, the stru.:turc should be simplified. 

In a great many instances fiscal dependence has resulted from 
another prudential device: the setting of an over-all limitation on 
property taxes for current purposf^s. This questionable prudential 
step has become cpiile popidar in recent years. In su<!h a situation it 
becomes necessary to have some body or group detciminc how the 
available taxr's shall be apportioiKul l)etween the municipal govern- 
m.;nt and the school district. For some obscure reason this authority 
is commonly vested in tlu; municipal government.^ It might con- 
ceivably, and with as poor logic, l>e placed in the hwal board of educa- 
tion but never is. The practice is undesirable and the results arc likely 
to be bad. 

The bc.st solution to this probhim is to eliminate tiie pmdential 
provision of tax limitations. If this cannot be done, then the next 

‘ McCi aoc.iiv, J. R., “'I’he Fiscal Administration t)f C'ity School Sy.stcms,” 
The Ediicalio 7 i Finance Inquiii/ Commission, Vol V'’, New York: Tho Macniillau 
Company, 1924. 

* In most city districts of New Jersey, it. is placed in a special board made up 
of two representatives of the board of education, two of the city council and tho 
mayor. Li Ohio and Oklahoma the power is placed in a county board. 
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best device for obtaining freedom for the local school district is to 
earmark a given millage for the use of the school district and for its 
use alone. This practice is followed in a number of communities. 
But it has its drawbacks. The chief difficulty is that once the dis- 
trict has used up its tax leeway it finds itself with a crippling limitation 
of power to make decisions. Local tax leeAvay — and hence local power 
to make decisions affecting the educational program-— may bo safe- 
guarded in part provided the state increases its contribution to the 
foundation program. The danger to be guarded against when this 
device is emploj'^cd is mistaking that which appears to be relief for 
that which actually is not. When the state has used tliis device for 
increasing tax leeway to districts which do not have a guaranteed 
millage, there have been too many instances whei-e the tax leeway 
actually flowed to the municipal government rather than to the schools 
themselves. Tax leeway for municipal purposes may Iv needed 
badly, and the state may be justified in granting aid to municipalities 
for this purpose. It is hai’dly justifialdc*, however, to bring about 
readjustments in municipal government by what rcalh’' becomes a fake 
increase of aid to schools. In such cases experience lias sliown fliat the 
public does not understand that the increased lax leev ay goes to the 
municipality and not to the si'hools. h^or example, in i iie reduidion of 
state aid that occurred in New York Slate in the early thirties no 
one seriou.sly suggested that part of the reduction should be met by 
the municipal governments in those communit.!. ' operating under tax 
limitations. However, a chc<rk on what happeneil to state aid when 
it was originally granted showed that part of it went to municipal 
governments. Obviously It is not prudent to expect the iiublic to 
understand the flow of such funds. 

Having over-all tax limitations in which a sj)eciliod millage is 
earmarked for schools, the municipality may grant to the schools 
money in excess of that rai.sed *'v the sp*ecifiod millage. The granting 
of this additional money may be conditioned by municipal control of 
the educational program. The amvumt graiu'^d by the municipality 
usually is small in relation to the amount obi -.;’.i ..'d from the specified 
millage, but in order to get it the local boat ! >•< iiJucation may be 
tempted to surrender substantial control of the o'^iire budget. This 
situation currently obtains in New York C'iiy. 

School administration should be alert to lake advantage of all the 
facilities that can help the schools in realizing I heir purposes. This 
demands cooperation with private agencies and public agencies. It 
means that the school superintendent shall be free to call upon others 
for assistance and to be called upon also for his assistance. There 
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would seem to be nothing in this attitude conflicting with the desira- 
bility of keeping the schools fiscally responsible.* With the basic 
power to decide with respect to the school budget left to the board of 
education, there need be no fear of taking advantage of cooperative 
activity with municipal goveinment, with other public agencies, or 
with private agencies. Prudence, however, demands that the fact 
be held in mind continuously that the schools arc measured not by the 
amount of cooperation obtained in getting a job done but by the quality 
of the job. Prudence does not, therefore, demand cooperation for 
cooperation’s sake. It demands cooperation for the sake of furthering 
educational objectives. 

RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 

The discussion of fiscal responsibility of school boards is closely 
related to another application of the prudence principle, i.e., the 
association in an agent of authority commensurate ..ith its responsi- 
bility. This principle glows out of varied experience in complex 
institutions and enterprises. Experience shows that an administrator 
held respxius'^.bic but not given the requisite authority is likely to be 
inefficient. 

The issues involved arc interestingly summarized in the following: 

It will goncrally be found that he has failed to dclcKato sufliei(int power for the 
task ostensibly assigned; or failed to mak(! clear tc each ofTicial from the beginning 
preci.scly where his own power and responsibility began and ended; or failed to 
prevent duplicatioi' and conflict of powers; or failed to support an oflicial fully as 
long as he was rotnined in oflice and kept within his assigned power; or failed to 
discipline or remove an ofTiiiial the moment he overstejiped his as-signed ])Ower.* 

Application to Structure of Local School Systems 

The implications of this principle come out in considering the 
organizational and operational structure of the school system as they 
are reflected in board rules and regulations and formal or informal 
operational plans. In such doemnents and plans a crucial a.spect is 
bound to be the allocation of responsibility and authority. If, in the 
allocation of authority, considering all the principles that come into 
play, doubt is left with respect to ultimate authority to act, the prin- 
ciple is violated. Care must be taken not to give the person to whom 
responsibility is allotted the feeling that he has to run to higher 

^ Henry and Kerwin found no significant f''fferenee in this respect between 
independent and dependent school systems. See Henby, Nbi.son B., and Jerome 
G. Kerwin, Schools and Citu Oovemmenl, Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1938. 

• From an editorial appearing in The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1944. 
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authority, and it is quite as important that language be avoided that 
seems to invite appeal to higher authority. Such terms as ‘'subject 
to the approval of the superintendent” and “subject to the approval 
of the board” should be used with extreme caution. Here one aspect 
of prudence conflicts with another that is often of greater importance. 
Presumably the superintendent or the board, as the case may be, has 
had a hand in delegating the responsibility and authority and, if 
necessary, can withdraw it. It should not be necessary under such 
circumstances to seek to cover every contingency and thus to invite 
weak administration. 

Application to Audits 

The essential purpose of audits by a state authority or by certified 
public accountants is to assure that those who have the responsibility 
for carrying out the financial instructions of the board actually do 
exercise that responsibility. If the agency has the power to pass on 
the efficiency of the act, the audit runs seriously into conflict with the 
responsibility principle, and if it seeks to determine the legality of the 
original authorization, it conflicts with adaptability. So the audit 
should be limited to honesty in the .sense that established procedures 
have been carried out to safeguard against fraud. 

The state may well set up regulations assuring that the expenditures 
be in accordance with the duly authorized budget or with modifications 
in that budget made by authorized processes. Tn this case the audit 
in effect becomes an audit of the board’s keeping faith rvith those whom 
the budget affects and, if the budget has been democratically devel- 
oped, with ttiose with whom it is a sort of contract. 

In the actual operation of schools, prudence demands that there 
shall be an economical expenditure of funds. The concern for economy 
may be so great as to lead to the creation of a state auditing botly uitli 
the power to preview budgets in order to determine whether or not 
planned exjjenditures are economical. I'he danger to be feared in this 
respect is that the state body will l>e so diligent that the actual result 
will be a shifting of powers from local districts to the state. It will 
prove an indirect but nevertheless real realiociition of powers, leav- 
ing the local districts as the operating unip- and the central office as 
the controlling unit. If such arrangemetits do not become super- 
fluous by neglect, tliey become obnoxious by exercise. They consti- 
tute a drastic change in the structural pattern, even though the change 
may be made with purely prudential considerations in mind. Needless 
to say, this should be avoided. Such changes should be made as 
matters of deliberate balanced judgment. 
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LOYALTIES 

An important ingredient of the cement that holds together the 
hundreds of groups into which any large population forms itself is 
loyalty to a cause or to the group itself. Change in an educational 
program often cAlls for a new alignment of loyalties and the breaking 
down of old loyalties. The response of the public in opposition to 
change is quite as often an opposition to real or imagined shifting of 
loyalties as it is a regard for stability in the purposes to be served, 
even though the reason for objection will probably be couched in the 
more ‘‘defensible” regard for stability. 

Applied to Consolidation of Schools 

A dramatic example of the operation of this phenomenon of the 
public mind is the opposition of rural communities to giving up the one- 
room school. 'Phese people went to school here ; their parents attended 
this school and their grandpax’ents. It is associated with the romantic 
aspects of life. Attacks on its inadequacy may cause resentment. 
'Phe response likely to be “ It was good enough for me and it is good 
enough for my children.” The real difficulty may bo outraged loyal- 
ties. If this is the case, the approach of administration should be 
through praise of what the school has meant in its long history; the 
appeal should be to provide as good education for their children in 
their time as the education in this school was for the parents in their 
time. J’erhaps to this should be added a jilan to keep the old school- 
house as a community meeting place, as a local museum for the first 
spike-tooth harrow, great-grandfather's grain cradle, grandmother’s 
cookie jar. How shortsighted we have been not to capitalize on these 
loyalties to make country life richer. The writer will h.-ng remember 
his own feelings of outraged loyalties when he visited the country 
school where he began his teaching and found that it had been turned 
into a tool shed. On the hill behind the remains of this institution 
were the gravestones of the men and women who had carved the 
beautiful countryside out of the wilderness, of the men who had given 
of their time to help the youngsters learn to judge corn and cattle. 
I have no doubt but that the community could have afforded to keep 
up this building for old times’ sake, coidd have even afforded to carve 
on a monument the names of these solid citizens who had their whole 
educational experience here. 

Applied to Small Everyday Matters 

Loyalties play a part in much smaller matters. There are loyalties 
to the subjects we studied, to the words we learned to spell, to the 
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persons who inaugurated a plan now to be abandoned, to persons who 
worked valiantly without apparently getting the notice of the adminis- 
tration. They are found in staff, students, parents, and public. 
Prudent is the administrator who has a sense for them and a knack for 
harnessing rather than for frustrating them. 

Applied to Minorities 

The same type of reasoning argues for making adjustments to 
minority religious and social beliefs. One school principal arranged 
for the children belonging to a certain religious sect to come 15 minutes 
late in the morning and to stay 15 minutes late after school so that 
they would not be subjected to the requirement of saluting the flag. 
Probably he had a far more realistic notion of what it takes to develop 
patriotism than those who insist upon a uniform rule for all. Actual 
experience showed that the children belonging to this religious sect 
did not like to stay after school better than any other children, and 
once the matter was not made a point of principle, they soon found it 
possible to join in the exercises. Even if they had not, the adjustment 
was probably a far more sensible one than one that has so often 
precipitated rather ghastly court cases. 

In another instance, the teacher who found one such child in a 
classroom who on the first day stated that she could not salute the 
flag becaxise she belonged to a particular religious sect, meit the situa- 
tion in quite as prudent a fashion. She said, “All right then, we need 
someone to hold the flag. You hold the flag and the rest of us will 
salute it." There seemed to be nothing in the regulations of the sect 
that prohibited holding the flag, or if there was something the child 
did not know about it. She gladly joined in this cooperative venture 
and everyone was happy. This solution avoided difficulty and tension 
and doubtless was as effective in teaching a fundamental respect and 
love for government as the normal procedure would have been. 

INERTIA 

The strange or the unexpected causes shock. The response of 
those concerned, public, staff, student body, or board, is frequently 
unreasoned opposition, unwillingness to go along with the plan, panic 
that may cause abandoning of a course already undertaken. 

This phenomenon is often courted by failure to appraise a new 
course of action from the point of view of the uninitiated. It may 
often be avoided by examining it from the point of view of those likely 
to be concerned who have had no opportunity to enter into the reason- 
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ing on which it is based. One frequently used device for decreasing 
the probability that some facet of the problem will be overlooked is 
calling into consultation persons of varied viewpoints. Many adminis- 
trators are given credit for exercising democracy when in fact they 
are using prudence. Another device is allowing time to elapse before 
the plan is put into operation. Taking counsel of one’s pillow is a 
time-honored device that holds for school administration as well 
as for other human problems. More is made of this problem in the 
discussion of stability (Chap. XV). 

Often the shock comes from failure to consider some humanitarian 
aspect of the problem. We become so concerned with the results we 
wish that we forget what the proposed method may involve in burden 
on staff members, for example. Our judgment gets out of balance 
with the result that the desired results are not achieved. Use of 
unbalanced judgment is a violation of prudence in addition to being 
a violation of the neglected principles. It is not prudent to neglect 
democracy, justice, and equality; it is not prudent to forget the pur- 
poses to be served by the schools in serving too exclusively the urge to 
be humanitarian. 

Ordinarily we associate the term “inertia” with a body not in 
motion. In the physical sense, however, it is quite correct to think 
of inertia as the tendency of a body in motion to retain its state of 
motion and <lirection. Tliere is something of a parallel betw'een the 
inertia of motion and the tendency of human beings to e.xpect a con- 
tinuation of action at the rate and in the direction they have been led 
to expect, either by custom or by promi.«''s. ( lo slow when the com- 
munity exi.)ccts deliberation, go fast when delay will irritate. 

Similarlj', slimulation of hopes for possible ac.tion with groups 
that have no means of influencing the decision to take action may be 
of questionable prudence, however democratic it may appear to be. 
In this last instance good administration will seek to open channels for 
interested groiqis to influence action rather than to limit the range of 
discussion — means by which the pupils’ thinking may be taken into 
consideration in determining policy; staff advisory groups to the board 
of education; provisions for many conferences with citizen and staff 
groups in the process of formulation of the budget. Lacking such 
channels, prudence counsels letting sleeping dogs lie.^ 

^ Plato quotes Socrates as remarking: ^‘For business is not disposed to wait 
until the doer of the business is at leisure; but the doer must follow up what he is 
doing, and make the business his fu-st object/' Plato, The RepubLiCy p. 62, Jowett 
Translation, New York; Dial Press, Inc. 
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DANGER OF OVBRSTRBSSINO PRUDENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Perhaps a word of caution is needed. Here more than in the case 
of any other principle treated is there danger of forgetting the purpose 
for which the enterprise is operated. Prudence is so deep-rooted, so 
respected, that there is great danger of making it central. The writer 
has had the privilege of visiting many schools in many states and 
countries during the past two decades. One of the persistent impres- 
sions from these visits is the tremendous handicap and the attendant 
loss in efficiency that has come from the general negative climate in 
which schools are now operating. Teachers are cramped, frustrated, 
denied the use of their abilities and enthusiasms by the continuous 
bombardment of groups seeking to reduce educational expenditures. 
Rarely is there a group of outstanding citi/xsns, untrammeled by 
affiliation with parent groups, upholding their hands. 

Whatever their level of training, whatever the tools they arc given 
to work with, teachers by and large, probably more than the general run 
of humanity, find their life in their work, 'ro many of them homes are 
meaningless. School is home. '^J'he work to be done is done. There 
is always more to do then can be done. There is no go-and-no-go 
gauge that says this practice meets the standard and need not be 
better. To most teachers today, as to good teachers always, each 
boy and girl is a product that ahvays promises to repay one more elfort, 
one more refinement. 

How tragic it is, then, for a community to allow its voice to be one 
that will discourage this extra effort that means so much more to 
boys and girls tlian the mere achievement of skills in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The better its teaching corps, the greater the w'iuste 
from a community atmosphere that fails to consider their conscientious 
and sensitive souls as public charges. 

One cannot but feel that this tremendous waste is due to lack of 
awareness on the part of the adult public of the purposes of education 
and of the machinery that has been devised for attaining these inir- 
poses. The result is ill-considered, unduly drastic, and ineffective 
attempts to improve the prudential management of schools. 

Since the problem engages so much attention from our leaders, 
private and public, or of their satellites, it would seem to be asking 
little enough to suggest that they become a little I'etter informed on 
the purposes to be served by education. 

The prudential attitude toward government has a long history. 
Government is always getting out of bounds. Down through the 
ages it has gone through periodic cycles where it has been considered 
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a sort of necessary evil. At its best, in its most intimate forms it 
deals largely with the pathological aspects of society: with criminals, 
with injustice, with epidemics. Perhaps these manifestations of 
government are greater determiners of public attitude than the service 
functions such as provision of highways and mail service or the creative 
functions such as the agriculture experiment stations and education. 
Perhaps this may be the reason that the more farsighted in the past 
generations arranged for school elections apart from the regular elec- 
tions and for fiscal independence of school boards, and why the easy 
prudential reasoning from analogy with highway and welfare depart- 
ments, for (example, for the centralization of powers in schools leaves 
cold so many laymen as well as professional workers. 

School administrators have a particularly strong responsibility 
for balancing positive purpose to be served over against the narrowly 
prudential considerations. In appljring the common sense of the 
family, as Jeremy Bentham proposed, school administrators should 
not overlook ^‘the urge for more abundant life" aspects of family life 
that apply, to the school as to no other aspect of government. In the 
last analysis the prudence of the school (ludisprudence) is to serve its 
creative purposes. If siich a sublimation of these strong forces could 
take place, William Blake’s oft-quoted cynicism, “ Prudence is a rich, 
ugly, old maid courted by incapacity," would be less applicable to 
school affairs. 


SUMMARY 

One of the most pervading patterns in the sense of the practical 
that characterizes our culture is regard for simplicity. We arc sus- 
picious of procedures that are so complicated that no cannot readily 
understand them. Accordingly, administrators shoukl strive to pre- 
sent innovations in meaningful terms, to stress their similarities to the 
old. 

Changes in procedure appear simpler if there has been built up an 
understanding of the basic characteristics of the school. Those con- 
cerned will, under such conditions, be less likely to judge the new in 
terms of what they do to superficial aspects of the old. Advance 
notice of changes that give time for understanding to develop is 
advisable. Professional terminology, however it may make for 
simplicity in communication within the professional group, is no aid to 
communication with the public; it intr duces unnecessary complexity. 

Awareness of what the public holds as standards of the good school 
is an aid in interpreting the schools to the public in simple ways. It 
is not easy to consider strange sounding objectives and strange pro- 
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ceduies at the same time. Such awaroness is helpful also in keeping 
the professional group from interpreting words used by the public in 
the specific ways that the profession has come to consider them. 

There is, of course, actual merit to simplicity. Accordingly, atten- 
tion should be given to simplifying procedures as well as to presenting 
them in a way that makes for understanding. Complex procedures 
adopted by one generation may be accepted by the next as having 
some more or less mysterious fruits. The new generation accordingly 
shy off from meddling with them. This is probably a partial explana- 
tion for the persistence of the school board made fiscally dependent 
upon municipal government. 

Practical everyday exp>erience of people makes them alert to the 
dangers of assigning responsibility and authority in unbalanced 
amounts. Sufficient power should be delegated “for the task osten- 
sibly assigned,” and each official should have it made clear to him 
“from the beginning precisely Avhore his own power and responsibility” 
begins and ends. This principle is of the utmost importance in 
devising and changing the organizational and operational structure of 
the school system. Understanding of its relation to audits by state 
officials should help keep them from becoming destructive. 

Change in an educational program often calls for a new alignment 
of individuals in groups and thus for the breaking down of old group 
loyalties. Consideration of this principle may smooth the way for 
major changes, such as schooh consolidation, and for changes in the 
small everyday matters. Balancing this principle as a positive crite- 
rion may make dealing with minority groups easier and more sensible. 

The tendency to strike out against the unexpected should be 
assessed and anticipated by avoiding the unexpected. Democratic 
forms leading to wide discussion have as one of their fniits the avoid- 
ance of shock from unexpected action. The same primdple applies 
to the fast-moving community as to the slow-moving one. U nexpccted 
delay is quite as irritating as unexpected positive action. 

Since the pmdential considerations are driven home from child- 
hood, we always run the danger of giving too g^'eat fl'eight to them in 
arriving at a balanced judgment. 

Exercises 

1. Which of the prudential principles dealt with in this chapter has par- 
ticularly strong bearing on structural and operational patterns, which on the use 
of discretion, and which on both? 

2. Of the various stmctural and operational phases of administration out- 
lined in Chap. I, which have, as a chief purpose, tho function of serving one or the 
other of these principles? 
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3. Give examples of difficulties administration has experienced by failure to 
appraise the inertia of public, parents, staff, or pupils. 

4. Give similar examples showing a disregard for loyalties. 

5. Which of those principles account for the qualification of powers given 
subordinate administrators by the appending of the following: subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of schools. 

6. Many administrators like to take more or less sly digs at educational 
research. Can you find an explanation for this in any one of those principles? 

7. Refer again to the books dealing with public relations given in the Selected 
Readings following Chap. VIII. Can you find an example of where the author 
was more concerned with prudential considerations than with democratic? 

8. What provisions arc to be found in the School C'ode for the State of New 
Osceola (Appendix E) to serve each of these princii)les? In your judgment would 
any of them interfere with the achievement of the purposes for which schools are 
established? 

9. What provisions arc to be found in the administrative code of Green Wil- 
lows, New York (Appendix 1^) to serve each of these principles? In your judg- 
ment would any of them interfere with the humanitarian principles or with the 
purposes for which the schools are operated? 

10. Express in simple terms uinlerstandable to the layman some educational 
idea that we have customarily buried under professional language. (Such ideas 
as “the /;h41x^-r‘f>ntercd .school,^’ “core curriculum/' “individual differences," 
“intelligence quotient," or “activity program” might be used.) 

11. Can any of the phases of prudence developed in this chapter be applied in 
resolving the difficulty some educational leaders see in the “line and staff” organi- 
zation of s\?hool systems? 

12. Give examples of prudence in school administration not covered satis- 
factorily by any of the seven aspects treated in tuis and the preceding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ADAPTABILITY 

Just as the preceding six chapters are manifestations of the institu- 
tion’s relations to individuals in society, adaptability, flexibility, and 
stability are tied together as manifestations of the institution toward 
changes in the purposes it serves or in the methods of serving them, 
on the one han<l, and toward the way it deals with individuals in a 
changing setting on the other. It must be adaptable, flexible, and 
stable, if it is to .serve its purposes effeidively and at the sames time give 
due regard to the individual human beings caught up in its functioning. 

Of these three the only one that is higlily eiiiotionalized, like 
democracy, iu8ti(!e, and equality, is stability.' Large numbers of 
persons, iKuvever, have had sufficient experience with institutions, 
businesses, or organizations in which they have had some degree of 
choice so that they can respond to flexibility and adai)tability much as 
they respond to the prudential criteria. They are good business, good 
common sense. 

RELATION OF ADAPTABILITY TO STABILITY AND FLEXIBILITY 

Adaptability, stability, and flexibility are really facets of the same 
thing. Tin; institution must be able to adjust to newly developing 
needs within its spliere of act ion and in its dealings with persons neces- 
sarily involved. This i.s adaptability. In the pi\K ess of achieving 
its eiiucational purposes, it must bo able to deal t.!ift’erently with 
different human beings who, like. tea<-hers, arc agents in the process or, 
like parents and the public at large, arc in one w'ay or another affected 
by the process or its results. This is flexibility. It must be able to 
achieve adaptability without jeopardizing tried and tested achieve- 
ments in the process and without undue disruption in the lives of its 
agents or the people whom it affects; that is, without vivflating stability. 
A school must have these three characteristics if it is to achieve its 
purposes and at the same time give due regard to all persons imme- 
diately or remotely concerned. It must hold fast to the good, change 
what requires change, and be fertile i.* considering individual differ- 
ences in all personalities involved. 

' Probably because of what it has in common with inertia as treated in Chap. 
XII. 
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Of the three, the most diffictilt to achieve is adaptability, for it 
deals with the unknown, with the newly emerging, with things that are 
not commonly known. The adaptor is always going beyond com- 
mon knowledge. He is accordingly a social reject. We have names 
for hinri that are only mildly complimentary: “the starry-eyed," 
“the experimenter," “the pioneer," “he has his head in the clouds," 
“his feet are not on the ground.” 

Some of the less desirable of these applications come from the 
tendency to fall in love with change for change's sake; to seek pub- 
licity; to attack the old as bad; to disregard differences in personality 
among those affected. Actually, good administration does not have 
these faults. It sees adaptability and stability as opposite sides of the 
same coin; the judgment as to what is the best way to serve the school’s 
objectives in a given situation. Neither the old nor the new is con- 
sidered better apart from the evidence of results. This conciotes 
neither progressivism nor conserv'atism.^ 

As a matter of fact, much that may pass for stability is but the 
result of neglect to think about our problems. Such neglect may serve 
narrowly conceived stability but is bound to neglect adai)tability and 
flexibility. Happily, neglect of flexibility sooner or later brings 
enough human irritations to achieve some measure of adjustment. 
But adaptability is the neglected facet. “When this is the basis for 
analysis, those who will be injured are the gcuei'ations yet unborn or 
the immature children of the present."® 

ADAPTABILITY IN AMERICAN CULTURE 

Nathaniel Cbipman, in setting his specifications for an educational 
system 150 years ago, said that we must have an education thai- 
will break the despotism of tradition — keep abreast of progress and 
further it. Tliis was an appeal for adaptability in our governmental 
structure, for the use of education to further adaptability in govern- 
ment. This is the key to the adaptability concept, to be able to 
adjust to the newly emerging. 

As science develops a better understanding of the w'orld we live in, 
it in a sense writes a prescription for change. Adaptability is the 
capacity to fill the prescription. Similarly, as social conditions change, 

* Using these two concepts as “eyepieces” to a micro.scope for observing com- 
munities and professional groups, the writer has not been able to gain any inaight 
into school administration. He has been forced to conclude that neither concept 
is a useful tool for the school administrator. 

* Mobt, Paul R., and Francis G. Cobnbli., Ada-piability of Public School 
Systems, p. 1, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Ck)llcge, Columbia 
Univermty, 1938. 
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new prescriptions for living patterns are tendered us. Shifting in our 
relationship to economic systems of other lands as, for example, the 
shutting off of the Dutch rubber supplies in the Second World War, 
demands adjustments. To do without is to lack adaptability; to 
develop synthetic rubber is to exercise adaptability. 

We have been so accustomed to facing upsetting conditions in our 
national life, from scientific advances, from economic ups and downs, 
from changes in the national mind, that we find it difficult to conceive 
of a people resisting change. In fact, we tend to go to the opposite 
extreme, to accept change as good in and of itself; to think of ability 
to change as synonymous with progress; to think of resistance to 
change as synonymous with incfiiciency. 

At any rate we may count on the American people to respond to the 
idea that schools too must keep abreast of the best-known practices; 
that the old is not necessarily the most efficient just because it is old. 
Just as medical practice changes; just as automobiles change; just as 
the methods of packaging goods change; schools may also be expected 
to change ip, response to new discoveries, new insights, and changes 
in the social need. But we must consciously appeal to this capacity. 
It will not well up of itself so readily as the tendency to respond to the 
humanitarian or prudential appeals. 

It is interesting that a concept that has been behind the whole 
public education movement since the turn of the century, looking 
toward improvements in teaching, in curriculums, in textbooks, 
in schoolhouses, in school seating, in lighting, in supervision, and in 
business management, should have been given so little attention in 
professional literature. It ran throughout it but was never taken off 
by itself, as it were, and subjected to analysis. The first monograph 
on the subject appeared in 1938.* As to lack of use of this criterion 
this book has the following to say: 

One rarely hears of adaptability being used as a constructive criterion, 
though it is often advanced to justify the maintenance of certain practu«s. 
It is one of the arguments made in justification of the granting of taxing power 
to local communities for the purpose of supplementing the type of school 
program required by the state. Local taxing power, they say, encourages 
experimentation free from central censorship, though their real argument often 
centers about economy, flexibility to meet variations in local conditions, the 
claimed right of local government, or the alleged dependence of govern- 
mental stability on its close proximity to popular control. 

Those raising the argument in regard to experimentation claim that from 
it comes progress and hence adaptation. This is countered by the argument 

* Most and Cornbll, op. eU., pp. S-10. 
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that highly centralized control makes possible adaptation at will, without the 
delays caused by the need of convincing a hundred or a thousand local authori- 
ties. Most often progress in education is regarded in terms of expansion and 
extension of the commonplace. Adaptability, or the capacity for future 
innovation and modification, is assumed or entirely disregarded. 

In decisions on detailed policy, adaptability is easily lost sight of. To 
attain an immediate end, those who cry loudly for local authority will be 
found insisting on some central requirement to be established by law: all 
schools, for example, to bo forced into a particular pattern with respect to one 
or more features of the program — so much time for physical education, so 
much time for compulsory teaching of the Constitution, etc. Again, the 
proponents of the superiority of central control often appear, when actually 
on the job, to be far more interested in keeping accessory costs to a minimum 
and in maintaining checks and balances than in achieving far-reaching, needed, 
adaptive reforms. 

The fact is that nobody has given much more than oratorical reference to 
the methods of building adaptability into a scdiool system. While it is found 
among the claims for both central and local support, it seems in reality to 
have had little or nothing to do with the existence of cither form. AVhere we 
have local control, as in most American states, adai)tability is a historical 
growth phenomenon, certainly never considered in any systematic fashion. 
Where systems have changed from local to central control, as in the Cape 
Province in South Africa, or in the state of North Carolina,^ it has been to 
attain objectives quite other than adaptability. In these tw^o cases it was 
for the purpose of assuring a defensible minimum of educational opportunity 
for all. There is no evidence that those who designed these central plans gave 
any consideration to the possibility of maintaining local control for the sake 
of adaptability. Nor did they seek to defend the centralization move by the 
claim sometimes made that centralization tends to favor adaptability. 

As a result of this neglei'.t, when the criterion is appealed to, it is 
apt to be in a way that is subject to misunderstanding. Certainly 
the appeal to adaptability is not an appeal for change to keep up with 
the Jones’s or for change for change's sake, Rather it is an appeal to 
meet present needs better or needs as yet unmet. The integrity of the 
need is essential. The validity of the change fo? unproving the man- 
ner of meeting old needs or of actually meeting a need is implicit. 

EXAMPLES FROM OTHER FIELDS 

Because of the neglect of adaptability in the literature of education, 
the reader may have some degree of skepticism as to its authenticity 
as a sanction of the culture. He will think of examples of com- 
munities turning back toward the old because it is old, of objections to 

^ Or, we might add, in the development of those centralized states within 
states — great city school systems. 
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change in the schools. The answer to these objections is that adapt- 
ability will not always be the critical consideration for any one person — 
nor should it be — ^and may never l)e the critical consideration for a 
group. The fact remains, however, that this is one of the responsive 
chords in our culture. Failure to take it into account may not only 
lose support but may in the long run prove disastrous to the educational 
program in a given community. Examples of how writers in other 
fields have taken its appeal for granted — as axiomatic — appear in 
books suggested under B in the Selected Readings at the end of this 
chapter. A quotation that characterizes interest in adaptability as 
a distinguishing characteristic of Americans follows: 

When a so(;ial sysfiuti has achieved a good adjustment to the other sectors 
of the group’s culture and, through these, to the group’s environment, it can get 
along very well without utilizing si)ecial gifts. However, as soon as changes 
within the cultui’e or in the external environment produce maladjustments, 
it has to recognize and utilize those gifts. The development of new social 
patterns calls for the individual qualities of thought and initiative, and the 
freer the rein given to these the more quickly new adjustments can be arrived 
at. For thife. rchson, societies living under new or changing conditions are usu- 
ally characterized by a wealth of achievable statuses and by very broad delimi- 
tations of the competition for them. . . . Well-adjusted societies are, in 
general, characterized by a high preponderance of ascribed over achieved 
statu-ses, and increasing perfection of adjustment usually goes hand in hand 
with increasing rigidity of the social system. . . . Americans h.ave been 
trained to attach such high values to individual initiative that they tend to 
look down upon societies which are rigidly organized and to pity the persons 
who live in them. . . . Membership in a rigidly organized society may 
deprive tlio individual of opportunities to exercise his particular gifts, but it 
gives him an emotional security which is almost unknown among ourselves.* 

NEED FOR GREATER EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 

The burden of the above discussion has been that greater considera- 
tion of the adaptability criterion is needed in education. In othci* 
Avords, education has not been sufficiently adaptable to adaptability. 
The authenticity of the need is supported by the resvdts of studies of 
the rate of adjustment of schools to scientific advancement and social 
change. The most extensive of these studies were made by Farns- 
worth, Bateman, and Mort and Cornell.® These studies indicate that 

* Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man, p. 12911., New York: U. Appleton- 
Century, Inc., 1936. 

* Farnsworth, Philo T., Adaptation Procemea in Public School Systems, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

Bateman, E. Allen, Development of the County-unit School District in Utah, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 

Mort and Cornell, op. cil. 
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in the past, in our system as it has operated, a period of 50 years 
between the recognition of a need and the first introduction of an 
invention has not been unusual. This is commonly followed by 16 
years of experimental tryout, and 35 years of diffusion. To put it in 
another way, the average American school lags 25 years behind the 
best practice. There is no information available on the length of time 
between the emergence of a need and its recognition. We know, 
however, that many needs have been recognized in recent years which 



Fia. 1. — The adaptation time scale. (Adapted from Paul R. Atort and F. G- Cornell, 
American Schools in Transition, p. 49.) 

1. Recognition of need. 2. Period of refinement of definition of need and of inven- 
tion of ways of meeting it. This period between I and 3 is characterized by many false 
starts. 3. First introduction of invention destined to be accepted os meeting the need. 
4. End of experimental and testing period — speed of diffusion picks up, 5. Period of 
rapid adoption by the great mass of school districts. 6. All but serious laggards have 
adopted the practice. 


have existed since the emergence nf man; for example, the need for 
vitamins in the diet and the need ic discover the germ parent of a 
particular disease. The time curve of adaptation is shown by Fig. 1. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

It is on the activities of the schools themsi!lves tLat the principle 
of adaptability makes the most significant demands. Changes in the 
social and economic conditions, discoveries of how learning takes place, 
and the invention of important adaptations in the educational process 
all have made unprecedented demands upon the schools in the last 
few decades. The questions to be asked fall into three groups which 
can be thought of as length, breadth, and depth; 
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1. Is there need for more extension of the time given to schooling? Should 
additional years bo added to the high school? Should more be done to assist 
students to go to college? Should more be done on adult education? Should the 
school year be lengthened? Should better use be made of the summers? Are 
the scJiool day and the school week long enough? Should schooling be begun 
earlier? Should mothers of young children ajid the school work more closely in 
the important growth yeai-s before scliooling begins? 

2. Is there need for greater variation in the cairrieulum offerings? How about 
vocational education — is the work being done now with the help of federal aid 
really adequate for your community? What advantage should be taken of 
auth('ntic work not only for its vocational training value but also for its growth 
value for all children? Is as much being taught about the physical world and our 
so(*i(dy as children and young people can and should learn? Are there skills of 
learning and com muni cation that are being neglected? 

3. Is there need for a more powerful type of (education for every year of school- 
ing? Are the knowledges and skills being taught in sucdi a way as to promise full 
usefulness in later life? Is attention lieing giv'eii to the discovery and cultivation 
of special talents? Is sufficient attention being given to the slow'Jy unfolding 
larg(i pntterns of conduct which wc think of as intelligence, citizenship, character, 
health, and personality? 

Later thip chapter deals with structural features whieli condition 
adajitability. But, however favorable the structure may be, adapta- 
tion itself comes as a result of the work of individuals. Recent 
studies indicate that the major needed changes which have emerged 
from a clarifi{‘ation of educational psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and from em])irica.l appraisal studies during the past 40 years, have 
reached only approximately 30 per cent of the schools of America.® 
Furthermore, they sh()^v that the public at larg(‘, boards of education, 
teacheu’s, and oven superintendents, are not aware of many of those 
needed cliaiiges which have been established as desirable for 20 or 30 
years. 

One of the implications of those results is that most administrators 
today need to appraise the status of their schools and to become aware, 
along with the public, school board, and teachers, of the demands 
made on their schools. Probably this, more than any one thing, 
would serve the adaptability principle. It is true that many of the 
needed changes reciuire additional money. It is also true that many 
of the needed changes are not found in the low-expenditure schools, 
in spite of the fact that they seem on the surface to have no relation- 
ship to cost. The inference is that for some reason the low-expenditure 
schools have a personnel that has not kept up to date. Perhaps 
teachers were not well enough paid to buy magazines, or to go to 

1 Inferred from results found by Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell in 
Pennsylvania as reported in American Schools hi Transition^ Chap. I, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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summer school, or to buy books, or to travel. Perhaps the same holds 
for the superintendent. They have all been caught in an eddy at the 
side of the stream. However this may be, an urge to bring about 
improvements gives every promise of raising the level of the school 
systems simply by taking thought and mixing in with it a little hard 
work. There is every indication that we can by taking thought add 
several inches to the stature of American education. 

The city school surveys that have been made by the hundreds in 
the past 30 years have at any given time a similarity in detail and a 
lack of treatment of truly pioneering subject matt,er which symbolizes 
the general backw'ardness of our schools to bring about obviously 
needed changes. Had our school systems been truly adaptable, sm-h 
surveys would have had an opportunity to work on the pioneering 
edge. There is so much to do simply to bring most school systems 
up to date that one who talks about adaptability in terms of ai)p»’n.isal 
of need and invention is thought of as a theorist. 

SHORT CUTS TO ADAPTATION IN OPERATIONAL UNITS 
Follow Best Practice 

Most school systems lag far behind best known practices. 'Fho 
task of bringing the schools up to date is not as great as first appears. 
A school system does not need to go through all the stages ada])t.ations 
have gone through. A school system that did not respond to the need 
for semiannual promotions does not now need t(j get rid of them. 
In the light of present-day npeds, it can start with a considerable, 
advantage tow'ards making those adjustments to individual difreronces 
which present understanding of the problem demands. Meither is a 
school system requii'cd to center attention on changes which should 
have been made 20 years ago and which are still good. For this 
rather discouraging line of procedure one can be substituted w'hich will 
tie the adaptations of that era around something newer and more 
challenging. As a matter of fact, one of the characteristics of the 
well-adapted school today is the quality of intogralior. that was lacking 
even in the best adapted schools of 20 years ago. There Avas a tend- 
ency in the schools at that time to be pretty much the i Id school of 1900 
with new bits grafted on; for example, a specialist was added for music 
instruction. In the better schools of today it is more difficult to see 
these individual adaptations for they hiwe been merged with other 
practices in such a way as sometimes almost to lose their identity; 
the guidance practices in some of the better schools, for example, are 
merged with the work of classroom teachers. In the vast majority of 
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instances the adaptations that should have been made 20 years ago are 
closely related to discoveries more recently made; for example, the 
kindergarten is related to the wider range of pre-school needs. 

Another cue comes from the fact that adaptations usually do not 
come singly: they come in clusters. It is generally feasible to lay 
stress on the newer, more dramatic change and carry the others along 
in its train. 

Unhappily, there are too many examples where the newest changes 
are made without the broader understanding of the necessity for 
carrying along a cluster of related changes. Recently the writer 
visited a rural school in which the teacher had made efforts to introduce 
changes of which she had become aAvare at a teachers' meeting. The 
bulletin board was covered with children’s drawings. On a bit of 
inquiry among the children, however, it became apparent that these 
drawings were largely decoration. They did not result from any 
understanding on the part of the teacher of the use of drawing as a 
means of individual expression. As a matter of fact, it seemed to be 
the teacherls b,«'lief that the important thing was to have the product, 
and the psychological implications of getting the product had missed 
her entirely. Many e.xamples of this symbolic adaptation arc seen 
as different schools are visited. 

Another example is the development of supplementary reading 
materials. There are still many classrooms in which the supplemen- 
tary books have been nicely arranged on a table, and there are no 
signs that the books themselves are playing any part in the lives of the 
children. The tables are too well ordered. Questioning the children 
reveals that there is no opportunity to get at the books except during 
recess periods. Locked and vacant libraries fit into the same picture; 
sandboxes with the figures all nicely cut out by the teacher; plants all 
brought and cared for by the teacher, or as one teacher said, by the 
board of education. The vision that flashed through the writer’s 
mind in this last instance Avas that of the board of education walking 
in with frock coats and silk hats, each carrying a potted plant. This 
was, of course, not an accurate picture of what the teacher meant, but 
it was certainly as accurate as the implication that one might casually 
get of seeing the children working in an educational setting in which 
they spend so many of their growing hours. 

Scope of Leadership 

Studies have shown that teachers tend to have a narrow interest in 
adaptation. They may exercise leadership in the improvement of the 
immediate subject in which they are working. They may be interested 
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in special classes so as to get rid of problem cases. They are seldom 
interested in improving educational opportunities for pre-school 
children, for out-of-school youth, or for adults. The adaptability 
principle would be served by a broa<lening of interests. Perhaps the 
administrative organization as it is does much to encourage this 
narrow point of view. Generally, administrators think of English 
teachers as English teachers and nothing else. A little investigation 
will show that most teachers are human beings with much broader 
interests than they arc credited with. The organization of the high 
school, in particular, tends to canalize teachers as purveyors of subject 
matter rather tlian as observers and guides of growth. 

Superintendents too have a tendency to assume that their responsi- 
bility ends at the district lines. Frequently some of the most pressing 
problems cannot be solved without considering the wider commimity. 
Furthermore, most of the problems of structure which involve elato 
legislation will only be solved as a result of the interests of local school 
administrators in problems affecting many <!ominunities. The con- 
cept of the state department of education as the top of tli<i school sys- 
tem has been debilitating. The state departmcmt of education has not 
been organized in the past nor can it likely be organized in the future 
as the spearhead of structural change. 

The adaptability principle makes demands on all fronts where 
advance in technology or social insight makes opportunities for 
improvement. It makes demands on the scope and quality of .sr-rvi(U}, 
on the improvement of ways of working with emi)loyces and the public, 
on school buildings, on business methods, and on materials of con- 
struction. To be adai)table a school .system must adapt. It miist 
adapt to needs now known and must make' de(;i,sions in such a manner 
that the way will be open to future <‘.hange. 

Building Adaptability into the System 

An interesting example of building adaptability into a policy or 
decision is given by good practices in schoolhouse conistruction. 
Because of the i>hysical dilliculties that have iiri.«en from failure to 
consider it, adaptability was first given broad considtrjttion as such 
in the planning of school buildings. Certainly if a program is to bo 
conceived as a changing program we cannot look at a school building 
as other than a piece of equipment to be adjusted to the purpose at 
hand. The elimination of bearing walls between classrooms, the 
development of construction materials wliich make possible a free 
shifting of partitions, have made great contributions to the educational 
program. While it is true that not all changes in educational pro- 
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grams require a change in buildings, nevertheless, the proper considera- 
tion of a school building will result in greatly increased facility for 
adaptation. 

Realization that any policy or procedure starts to get out of date 
the moment it is put into operation will doubtless often lead to pro- 
visions making future change easy. As an example, it may be recom- 
mended that rather complex procedures, such as that of developing 
a budget, should not bo sot down in detail as a board policj'. Agree- 
ment by the board on a type of procedure from which the administrator 
may vary on the und(a’standing that he will keep the board informed 
would be more adaptable than a formally approved detailed procedure. 

Administrative Policies 

The local administration is in a key position with respect to the 
adaptation process itself. Under local administration needs are 
discovered, invention is dcvolojred, introduction is made, and experi- 
mental ai>plieation carried through. Considering local operation as a 
means to betl-er schools rathei’ than as a means to promote the demo- 
cratic, method of control, the critei'ion of adaptability is of major 
importanc,e. More than any other <!rit<‘rion, adaptability makes 
continuous demands upon creative ability. However, the administra- 
tive organization within the system itself i.s but a facilitating agency. 
The recognition of needs, the invention of ways of meeting them, the 
experiment.at.ion with new adaptations, are problems for the individuals 
within the school system. The task of the administrator, therefore, 
is to set up a favorable situation. 

LOCAL SETTING 

flince 1936 there have been a number of studies utilizing the adapt- 
ability criterion in the analysis of state legal structure for education 
on those conditions whujh make it likely that a community will be 
adaptable or to the contrary. At the time of this Avriting extensive 
research is being carried on seeking to discover the invention and 
refinement of adaptations and the more rapid adoption of improved 
inventions. From Avhat is noAV available, certain high spots can be 
pointed out that should at least sensitize the reader to the scope and 
force of the adaptability criterion in local administration. 

Influence of Community 

One of the astonishing findings of the earlier studies is that the 
community surrounding the operating unit has a tremendous potential 
for influencing the character of education. In school districts up to 
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100,000 population, almost any measure of the community was found 
to be more closely related to the adaptation status of the schools than 
any of the measures of school staff that have been customarily used as 
indexes of the quality of the staff. ^ The implications of these findings 
grow as this area is subjected to more study. It is clear that school 
administration must be concerned with the trends of change in the 
community, with taking a hand in community decisions that may 
lead to a more or less adaptable school system. Wealth, tax leeway, 
character of the population — all in more or less rapid flux in any 
community, appear to be strong determinants of the character of the 
schools. 

The various community factors studied may be conveniently 
classified into three groups; (1) those related to good will towards 
education; (2) those reflecting the understanding of what schools can 
do; and (3) those indicating the presence of factors which help or 
hinder the translation of good will and understanding into educational 
policy. 

Of these three, the one which ranks the highest is the understanding 
of just how education can be a power in individual life and in the 
community life. This is readily subject to change. It requires work- 
ing with the public on what the schools might be able to do in the light 
of the best-known practices and is not adequately covered by the 
ordinary public relations program, which seeks to explain what schools 
are now doing. It is somewhat revolutionary in its demands. No 
longer may administration he content with a “public relations i)ro- 
gram” designed to keep the public “up on the schools” for prudential 
reasons. It is clearly a major demand on the superintendent himself, 
on the school board, and on a good number of persons throughout the 
system. It rc(iuires that the public (not only the parents) be taken 
into account to a d(*grec that the democracy principle has seldom if 
cv'cr been interpreted as demanding. It requires the formulation of 
new materials designed to increase the understanding of the power 
of education. A list of materials available at thi.s writing is given as a 
part of the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 

Also of importance are those factors which seem to reflect good 
will towards education. Among them are the educational level of the 
community, the percentage of business and professional empl|>yees, 
the percentage of adults born outside of the county, and the size of the 
school district. Clearly, changes in the community that tend to 

< See Mort and Cornell, op. cit., pp. 465-466, for correlations of social, economic, 
and staff measures of adaptability and a statistical sampling of Pennsylvania 
school districts 
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increase these percentages will tend to build up the educational poten- 
tial of the community. 

A third group are those factors which tend to spur on or hold back 
the community potential arising out of good will and understanding. 
Among those that 'seem to be stimulating are an upward trend in 
population, wealth per pupil, and the percentage of home owners. 
Among those that appear to be resistances are high tax rates on prop- 
erty and the percentage of pupils attending nonpublic schools. Once 
conscious of the importance of these matters, the administration can 
plan an important part in promoting the favorable characteristics and 
correcting the resistance characteristics. 

Wo are due for other surprises in untapped resources as these studies 
proceed. 

Staff 

I'he revelation in earlier studies of characteristics of staffs that 
have been in the eye of administration and are not as clos(;ly related 
to adaptabHiCy iw might be expected is the basis for extensive studies 
of staff characteristics now under way. Most administrators have 
(hiplored the lack of young blood, yet to our great surprise studies have 
shoAvii a direct relationship betw'een ago of staff and adaptability of 
schools. It is not high, but it is quite to the contrary of what w^as 
expected. 

Searching for staff characteristics that might be related more 
closely to adaptability, current studies are delving into measures of 
the s(!ope of cultural contacts of staff members, scope of contacts 
with the immediate community and with the detailed breakdown of 
proft!ssional i)roparation as well as with such items as the percentage 
of men teachers and the percentage of married teachers. These 
studies will be w'orth watching for. They may make administration 
alert to new factors in the day-to-day selection of staff members 
through which the pattern of the school staff is more or less rapidly 
changing. 

Whatever may be the cultural and professional background of 
teachers, it seems clear from the studios already made in adaptability 
that a teaching staff could profit by a better understanding of what 
education can do as compared with the particular merits of their own 
grades or subjects. In the earlier studies it was discovered that while 
teachers on the whole had somewhat of an advantage over the general 
public in their understanding of the power of education, a very large 
percentage of them were less well informed than the average member 
of the public. Here it is interesting to note that the percentage of 
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teachers having a good understanding had a better relationship with 
adaptability than the average level of understanding. The same was 
found to be true with respect to the public. This suggests that work 
on raising the level of understanding, even with a few teachers and a 
few members of the public, will begin to pay dividends. It also 
suggests the possibility that a joint study of education by interested 
staff members and the best and wisest in the community might be 
a profitable way of making a beginning towards an increased under- 
standing of the power of education. 

If we are to consider that the potential of a teaching staff risers 
from its background and from its understanding of the power of educa- 
tion, we cannot but consider the whole pattern of school administration 
as a complex of devices which, whatever their intent, either release 
this potential or suppress it. 

Early studies show that the expenditure level of sc'hools is i.ighly 
related to adaptability; this in spite of the fact that many of the 
characteristics of good schools do not in and of themselves cost any 
more. Is it not reasonable to assume that the expenditure level is one 
of the factors that either implements or dampens the potential of a 
staff according to its favorableness? Likewise it is worth whil(^ to 
investigate not only the financial factors, but the staff chara(;teristic.s, 
the interpretation by the staff of public attitudes (which may be 
grossly erroneous), the various administrative arrangements, such 
as the character of the board (how it is eleebsd, how it wmrks), the 
arrangements for stability in administration, the simplicity of the 
power lines (dual administration or unitary administration, for exam- 
ple), and the nature of the relationships with central agencies. Studies 
now being carried on und(!r the auspices of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council are dipping into all these matters. 

Student Body 

Considering the student body iig made up of budding human 
beings who are a jjart of the community and also, in a sense, a part of 
the school staff, it is not difficult to see that tfify are a source of great 
potential. Past studies have shown that little use i'j made of pupils. 
Any ideas which they may have bearing on the nature of the schools 
trickle through arrangements made for self-goA eminent — arrange- 
ments which have not had adaptability in mind. Studies comiileted 
to date have gone into these problems to only a very minor degree. 
Current studies, however, are seeking to discover the relationship 
of the backgrounds of pupils and their level of understanding to the 
quality of schools. They are seeking also to appraise the various 
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administrative devices used which may serve as oharmels between these 
younger members of the community and those who control policy. 

Symbiotic Groups and Other Operational Factors 

Wherever people live in close proximity to one another, various 
sorts of group relationships spring up. Some of those groups may be 
inimical to public education; some may be organized definitely around 
public education, such, for example, as parent-teacher associations. 
Most of them, however, are organized ostensibly for other purposes 
that, to a varying degree, monopolize the course of their discussion. 
Churches are examples of groups in which the purpose has a strong 
monopoly over the interplay of minds. In contrast, the purposes of 
community-improvement societies and luncheon clubs leave wide 
leeway for a consideration of matt(^rs of general concern such as 
public education. These cells of human communication within a popu- 
lation provide ready-made groups of people for a study of the power of 
education and, in varying degrees, channels for expreasing opinions 
with respect tsj vhat the schools should do. 

Schools are found to vary markedly in the degree to which they 
arc conscious of these symbiotic groups in the pojmlation they serve. 
They v&ry also in the degree to which they attempt to utilize them. 
One of the tasks of school administiation seems to he to assess these 
assets in the community, to discover tlu; interests they have which 
might lead to a better understanding of the power of education, and to 
open channels of communication to the schools di) ectly or to the board 
of education. * Certainly there is plenty of evidence that we cannot 
depend upon even the best school board to do the job of raising public 
understanding or, in the ordinary course of events, to be conscious of 
the trends of thinking in the community. This is a problem that 
should receive major attention from boards of education and school 
administrators. 

One device that has been suggested is the use of four or five board 
meetings in the year for the sole purpose of carrying on a discussion of 
educational problems with interested persons invited from the com- 
munity and from the teaching staff. Perhaps it would also be worth 
while to include mature pupils in some of these discussions. 

STATE SETTING 

The original studies of adaptability stemmed from studies in state 
school finance. Cubberley, in his review of the practices in school 

‘ Dr. Wilbur HaUenbeck points out that often those who hold eduoational 
values high among community values are found to have no strong voice in the 
oommunity groups that have the freest channels of influence on community policy. 
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finance up to the turn of the century, thought that he had seen two 
principles in operation — one, equalization of educational opportunitj*’ 
and the other, reward for effort. In the two decades that followed, 
state aid systems were built largely on the assumption that half the aid 
ought to go for reward for effort and half for helping weak communities. 
Stray er and Haig, reviewing this in the early twenties, came to the 
conclusion that such use of Cubberley’s two principles led to a cancella- 
tion of effects. They rejected reward for effort as a principle and drew 
much more far-reaching implications from the equality principle than 
had theretofore been recognized. Interestingly enough, however, in 
stating the clear demands of the equalization principle they stated that 
this was not to be interpreted to mean uniformity; that it was not to 
be interpreted to mean that communities that wished to do more than 
the minimum should be denied the right to do so. This was a cloud 
on the horizon no bigger than a man’s hand in the early twenties but 
grew' to tremendous proportions in the considerations of the following 
tw'o decades. 

Plans of school finance that failed to take into account the whole- 
someness of conditions favoring local initiative over and beyond the 
minimum w'erc seen to conflict with this something which had (caused 
Cubberley to formulate his reward for effort principle and Strayer and 
Haig to give the warning that communities should not be kept from 
doing more than the reiiuired minimum. 

It is not surprising therefore that the first far-reaching implications 
of the adaptability principle w'ere seen in the structural setting of the 
state school system rather than in the operation of the local system, 
and that the first studies on the application of adaptability to the 
operation of schools should deal with the state as a unit rather than 
w'ith the local community. Some of the major implications of these 
studies follow. 

State Department of Education 

It follows from the adaptability principle that state departments of 
education should be more alert to the experimentation going on in 
their better-supported communities, seeing to it that knowledge of 
these experiments is carried from place to place. 

In their study of Pennsylvania, Mort and (JornelP found that 
adaptations the value of which had been established two or three 
decades earlier had escaped the attention of many communities. 
How this could happen is clear when it is understood that most 

‘ Mort and Cornell, American SchooU in TransUion, New York; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941 . 
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of the work of state departments today has to do with certain service 
functions such as computing state aid, certification of teachers, train- 
ing of teachers, and the collection of statistics. Where they have 
stepped into the role of adaptors they have tended to limit their work 
to specified areas and to maintain work in these areas long after the 
adaptations are well diffused. They have given attention to these 
special areas to the neglect of other areas. 

They have tended to enter these areas only after the adaptations 
are well along. This is indicated by the studies showing that per- 
missive legislation has often followed some years after first introduc- 
tions and that many introductions have experienciul considerable 
diffusion before central officials have shown any consciousness of their 
existence. 

The lag in permissive legislation may be due partly to fear on the 
part of local administrators that to bring the adaptation to the atten- 
tion of the state department of education would be to awaken opposi- 
tion. There is certainly danger of this in our system where, according 
to our oversimplified legal theiJiy,* the local community cannot legally 
enter upon an actiifity which is not permitted by law, either specifically 
or by implication. Central officers, interested in keeping schools abreast 
of the times, must avoid negative decisions even though they may at times be 
forced to reserve judgment and to profess ignorance until an adaptation has 
been well established in a few communities. 

Steps in State Adaptation 

Studies of how changes have come about in school systems have 
broken the adaptation period into seven stages: (1) the emergence of a 
need; (2) the recognition of the need; (3) the definition of the need; 
(4) the invention of ways and means of meeting the need; (5) the intro- 
duction of the invention into one or more communities; (6) the 
improvement of the invention in actual practice; and (7) the diffusion 
of the invention tliroughout the schools of a state. This pattern is 
commonly followed under the system of local control typical of 
American schools. Obviously in a centralized system the third, 
fourth, and fifth periods could be telescoped into one, although more 
commonly under a centralized system there is a period of introduction 
and tryout in a limited number of schools. 

The adaptability criterion demands that the time be lessened 
between the emergence of a need and its recognition, between its 
recognition and development of ways of meeting the need and first 
introduction, between its first introduction and the establishment 

' For further discussion of this theory, see Chap. XIX. 
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of the invention as a practical working plan, and between the establish- 
ment of the applicability of the invention and its complete diffusion. 

Demands on Structure of State School System 

For an educational structure to favor more rapid adaptation it 
must have in it situations that favor the recognition of need, that 
favor invention of ways of meeting the need, that favor early intro- 
duction and experimental tryout, and that favor wide;, rapid diffusion 
after the invention has been approved for practical value. A structure 
that provides for the local control of schools, other things being c(iual, 
favors invention and early introductions because of the freedom of 
individual communities to act. A structure that provides for ccntrjil 
control and operation of schools favors rapid diffusion because of the 
power of the central agency to put a new plan into operatioi! in all 
districts without going through the process of having the chang(; con- 
sidered and decided upon in a hundred or a thou, sand communities. 
Neither plan, considered by itself, has the elements that favor the 
adaptation process in all its stages. 

There is no evidence to show whether or not one plan is superior 
to the other in its net total effects. The writer’s more or less subjec- 
tive comparison of South African schools with schools sup])ort(!d on a 
like level in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New .Tersc'y, indicates that 
where objectives in the minds of educational workers are parallel, 
results are not so different as to be apparent without the use of refined 
measuring instruments. Bi^b this is not the issue. 'Plu' real issue is 
how either the centralized or decentralized system (tan b(t made to 
work as effectively as possible in favoring adaptations. The indica- 
tions are that for different reasons the results arc uusati.sfactory in 
either system as it now operates. 

Need for Lighthouses 

Since, essentially, an up-to-date school system is one that meets tlio 
needs of boys and girls in terras of the objectives vce hold for them as 
individuals and for them as participants in society, it is clear that the 
essential needs must he recognized by those v>h^ are (!!>;are of these objec- 
tives and are ai the same time in close association unth boys and girls. 
For a wide range of needs, therefore, it is essential that a state system 
have a good number of communities in which the personnel is deffnitely 
superior and in w'hich the working conditions are favorable to knowing 
a great deal about the individual boys and girls and the community in 
which they live. 

These conditions are seldom attained without expenditures some- 
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what above $3,000^ per elementary classroom unit. This means 
average elementary-school salaries greater than $2,250 and high-school 
salaries appropriately high, with comparable expenditures for mate- 
rials, with relatively small classes^ and with adeiiuate provision for 
medical and psychological servit‘es. Indications to date ar(j that the 
higher the expenditures go beyond this point, at least up to the $7,000 
level, the b('iter. Tliere is little evidence* a\^ailable, one way or the 
other, on tlie levels beyond $7,000, but there are indications that 
the advantages (continue to increase within the range now' found in 
public education. 

MINIMUM SUPPORT LEVEL FOR RAPID DIFFUSION 

It is clear also that the state structure should provide for personnel 
in all schools caijablc^ of l(*ading the community in becoming awiirc of 
and assessing the value of pioven adaptations. 

Evidence to date indi(!ates that this cannot be expected to be 
obtained in any large degree in schools sixmding less than $3,000 per 
elementary -^'•^^" 'room imit.^ So we have tw'O tinancial conditions 
tentatively set for a system stressing lo(%al autonomy. 

For a central operating system it Is quite clear that w^e need the 
w'(']l-snpi)orted s(*hools free from ceulral dominatiou, for the recogni- 
tion of ne(‘d, inv<*ntiori of ])ractic.al w'ays of meeting needs, and per- 
ljaj 3 s also ior tin* tryoul. p<‘riods. If the decision as to dilTusion has to 
be mad(‘ by central authority, it would seem at first that the minimum 
expenditure would not n(‘ed to be as high as $3,000. This may be 
countered l)y th(* observation that mechanically accepted adaptations 
are not likely to I »c ('ffective w ith inferior personnel in tlie nouinechani- 
cal, or “growth” aspects of education. It is clear from this that most 
scliool systems in the United States fall below the adapiability mini- 
mum of support. As a matter of fact, more than haU’ the schools in 
America are opc^rated below' the $2,0()0 level and only about a fifth at 
or above the $3,000 level. (Charts I and II, taken from Norton and 
Lawyer’s expenditure study, ^ show tlui facts for lO'lO for the United 
States as a w^hole and for twm states, one high in support and one low in 
support. 

In our locally operated system, the majority of states have some 
schools supported on the $3,000 level and upwards. In California, 
N(wv York, and New Jersey, approximately half the schools are at or 
above the $3,000 level. A number of slates, however, have no schools 

1 1 940 dollars. 

* Norton, John K., and FkiOENE S. Lxvvler, Public School Expenditures in the 
United States, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Placie, N.W., 1944. 
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operated on this high level (see Figs. 2 and 3). Centralized systems, 
such as those of South Africa, are entirely lacking in schools on the 
higher level of expenditure since they are all supported on the same 
level. 



Fio. 2. — Distribution of classroom units according to levels of expenditure in llic 

United States. 

Vertical profile lines represent the ]iercen*.igc of classroom units and can be road by 
means of the vertical percentage scale at the lelt of the chaft. The level of suppoi t may 
be read by extending any profile line until it crosses the diiliar scale cither at the lop or 
bottom of the cliart. 

There are 974,754 classroom units in the United States. Ci<;hty-four thousand, 
eight hundred and forty -four or S.7 per cent are inaintainc'd for Negroes oidj', and 
889,910 or 91,30 per cent for whites and whites and Ncgrocd to‘*:cHier. 'rhe median 
classroom unit in the United States falls in the $1 ,C(K>- 1,099 iMiOrval. The Negro 
median classroom unit falls at the $400-499 level and the white median at tho $1,700- 
1,799 level. Data are for 1940. (This figure and Fig. 3 are frenn Norton, John K, 
and Eugene S. Lawler, An Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the United States, 
Washinglont D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944.) 

It is quite clear then that these two rules of action (provision of an 
adequate minimum of support and provision of “lighthouse” support) 
demand marked changes in most of the school systems of America and 
in changes of another sort in the centrally operated schools. 
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As a corollary to this it is clear that in a number of states it will 
not be possible to have highly adaptable school systems, either cen- 
trally or locally operated, without rather large participation in school 
support by the federal government. It follows also that in the grant- 
ing of federal support, consideration must be given not only to the pro- 


NEW YORK ARKANSAS 



Fit;. 3. — Distribution of classroom units according to levels of e..; onditure. 

Tlio vertical axis represents the percentage of the state’s classroom units and can be 
icau by means of the vertical scale at the left of the c.hart. The level of support per 
classroom unit may be read by extending any vertical profile lino until it crosses the 
dollar horizontal scale either at the top or bottom of the cliart. 

In New York State there are 81,976 classroom units. The median level of support 
is $4,100 per classroom unit with a range of from $300 per classroom unit to more than 
$(5,000. 

In Arkansas there are 16,739 classroom units in the state. White schools include 
77.15 per cent of the units, Negro schools 22.85 per cent. Median level of expenditure 
per classroom unit: state $500, white schools $500, Negro seliools $200. The range in 
the level of support is from below $100 per classroom unit to more than $2,700. 

vision of an adequate minimum but to the provision of those conditions 
favoring the operation of a goodly number of “lighthouse” schools on 
a level considerably above the $3,000 minimum. ‘ 

* Even the poorest states have certain limited areas where lighthouse support 
would be possible if rcetricting legislation of one sort or another were removed and 
the idea of providing lighthouse-level support made popular. 
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Population Characteristics of Adaptable School Districts 

There appear to be population characteristics of communities that 
favor or retard adaptation. The school districts may have a homo- 
geneous population such as a mining town or a farming district. 
These districts tend to be less alert, to changing needs than hetero- 
geneous communities. The community itself must have sufficient 
differences in outlook in its inhabitants to develoji potential (diaiige. 
Interestingly enough this agrees with the conclusions that are drawn 
from the principle that the local community under our system is a 
state agent and, being sort of a committee acting for all tlu; i)eople in 
the state, should have within it a rei)rcsentativo popvdation. <V<lapt- 
ability, as wtdl as the principle of state responsibility, requires that 
in the organization of school districts heterogeneity of popidation be 
taken into account. 

These same considerations lead to the decision that a school dis- 
trict must b<‘ large enough to provdde adequate leadership economically 
and to be able to cope with most educational problems within its own 
bounds. Mort and (.’ornell have shown that most of the advantagc'-s, 
so far as aday)tability are concerned, that come from an increase in 
size can be explained from the increase in hctcrogeiu'ity of population 
that almost invariably accompanies increase in size.^ This of course 
applies to the locally ojwrated schools and seems to a])pl}’ likewise to 
“free” schools set up in a centralized system. 

A corollary to this rule is that it may not be possibh*. to organize, 
sparsely s(dtled aieas in such a way that the adaptability criterion is 
‘safeguarded. An extreme case of recognition of this point is seen in 
the operation of schools of approximately half of the iux'a of the state of 
Maine bj' a centi'iil agent. '’I'hese are the unorganiz('d terl•>tori<^s of 
Maine The property in the.se territories is tu.xed at a uniform rate and 
school facilities are provided und< the divert control of the state 
department of education, Probab! ■; this arc i could bo greatly 
extended in the state of Maine, and similar a:-'a.^ could certainly be 
justified in most of our states. A state like vVv-'fair.g, for example, 
has only a few districts potentially adequate from the adaptability 
standpoint. The continuance of local opera+ve! m Mu h circumstances 
contributes little or nothing to the inveuriim and early introduction 
phases of adaptation and greatly retards djl'fusion. 

TAX FREEDOM OF SCHOOL DISTP-TCTS 

Another characteristic of local school districts that seems to follow 
from our principle is that the over-all tax burden carried locally should 

* Most and Cobnell, American Schooh in Transition, op. cit. Chap. VI. 
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not be so great as to deter communities from taxing themselves to 
support or even to consider supporting new adaptations. A com- 
munity might have a favorable personnel and a favorable population 
and still be so overburdened with taxes as to make it ovcrhesitant 
to embark upon educational programs the advantages of which it 
clearly sees. A test of this deduction, applied Lv Knott, ^ shows that 
there is a definite and negativtj relationship betwecji tax burden carried 
and adaptability, as measured in terms of expansion and retrenchment 
during the years just preceding and the early years of the depression. 
It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the property tax, which in turn 
supports local initiative, should not be asked to carry burdens dis- 
proportionately large compared to those carried by other taxes, all 
government considered. A test of the relative burdens of the newer 
types of taxes that must be administered by the state shows that in 
most states property is now carrying a disproportionately large share 
of the burden of government. This demands either that through 
additional state aid to schools, or state assumption or support of 
local goverontKutal activities, some readjustment should be brought 
about in most states between the property tax and other taxes. 

THE LARGE CITY DISTRICT 

Studies of the relation of adaptability to state school systems and 
to local operating units began early to raise questions concerning the 
adequacy of the organization of large city school districts. It is now 
apparent that the large city school districts are not highly adaptable. 
They were built upon the pattern of the small school district on which 
America has operated schools for 300 years. The evidence is cumula- 
tive that this pattern, with all of its modifications to liate, is not 
adequate to cope with the situation. 

It should be remembered that the large city school flistrict is a new 
phenomenon. According to the 1940 census there were 92 cities with 
more than 100,000 population and 43 cities with more than 200,000 
population. In 1880 there were only 19 cities with more than 100,000 
population and only nine with more than 200,000 population. By 
1900 the number above 100,000 had doubled and the number above 
200,000 had increased to 19. In 1900 our present largest school 
district, New York City, consisted of five great school systems the 
total population of which was 3K million. Ten years prior to that 
the population in what was then Greater New York City was served 

‘ Knott, W. D., The Influence of Tax Leeway on Educational Adaptability, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Allege, Columbia University, 
1939 . 
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by a multitude of local school boards, the city of Brooklyn being the 
outstanding school system in the group and having a population of 
800,000. In the late nineties the multitude of small districts was 
amalgamated into five and in 1902 they were swept into one. At about 
this time similar rather frantic amalgamations were taking place in 
the other teeming population areas. The avowed purpose was to 
achieve uniformity. 

Never before 1940 had there been a school district as big as New 
York City, for example, unless we were to consider prewar France 
operating in a centralized system as a school district. The big city, 
therefore, is something new under the sxm. It was born in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century at a time before either the public or the 
profession was conscious of what we now speak of as professional 
school administration. To a large degree we are still stumbling 
along with the structures invented to meet this new situation a half 
century ago. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the big city system is that it seems 
to cut off the operating units from the powerful influences of the public. 
The local school principal or the local assistant superintendent of 
schools is not a community administrator as is typical in the school 
systems of smaller communities. Yet the scope of educational respon- 
sibility he carries is as great, and from Westby’s study* we may con- 
clude that the symbiotic resources in the areas roundabout his schools 
are comparable in richness to those of independent communities. 
Principals and assistant superintendents are less conscious of these 
symbiotic groups; they make less effort to reach them. The channels 
through which their ideas flow directly into the schools and influence 
practice are usually not open. In other words, we have few of the 
known advantages of home rule in terms of their contribution to 
adaptability. 

It is to be hoped that those concerned with the administration of 
large cities will take to heart that they are working with one of Amer- 
ica’s most recent educational experiments— an experiment which 
embraces approximately one-fourth the children of i-ne land. It is 
hoped that looking at it as an experiment they may become interested 
in ways and means of improving upon the first cjaido inventions for the 
operation of schools in such large units. 

The writer does not believe that the answer is in aa attempt to turn 
the clock backward to smaller school districts, lie believes, rather, 
that the answer will be found in some new inventions in relationslups 

* Webtby, Cleve 0., Local Autonomy for School Communities in Cities, 
New York: The Mctropolitau School Study Council, 1945. 
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that will build more home rule into the system and maintain some of 
the succinct advantages that have come from the larger city — advan- 
tages that have tended to blind us to what appear to be avoidable 
disadvantages. 

There are other disquieting aspects of the large city phenomenon. 
Many of these large cities have fairly well-supported schools. Yet 
comparing the salary schedules to those of smaller cities and large 
villages in the same vicinity spending the same amount per pupil, it 
will be found usually that teachers’ salaries are high and the staff 
proportionately less adequate. Does this make for favorable condi- 
tions? Newell’s study of class size and adaptability^ indicates that 
on the higher expenditure levels class size is related to adaptability. 

Another point at which we may contrast the large city staffs with 
those of co mmun ities of like expenditure level is that the smaller 
communities tend to recruit experienced teachers — teachers who have 
gone through a rigonms selection process in those years in which they 
developed from mere practitioners to the status of master teachers. 
The large city, on the contrary, after careful selection of young people 
just out of college, freezes them into their tenure system. The result 
is that those who do not have the capacity to grow into master teachers 
are on the staff for life along with those who have high potentialities. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the large city organization as it operates 
tends to build up a staff which, while technically highly adequate, has 
fewer “master” teachers in proportion to its number. This if true 
might Avell reduce adaptability. 

This contrast, of course, would not be so marked in large cities on 
lower expenditure levels, of Avhich we have some. But even in these 
cases the communities of comparable expenditure levels in their 
neighborhoods have the power to draw from a wider range of more 
mature teachers than the cities themselves under their present typical 
recruiting methods. 

These suggestions for the large city arc still largely conjectural. 
Studies now under way will throw more light on some of them, par- 
ticularly the observations on home rule. These conjectures are intro- 
duced in this volume in the hope that they may awaken the interests of 
many people in this interesting phenomenon that has developed in our 
midst — great centralized states within state systems of education oper- 
ating under the false assumption that they are typical of the American 
home rule pattern. 

* Nbwxu., Clabencb a., Clou Size and Adaptability, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
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SUMMARY 

Adaptability, flexibility, and stability are tied together as mani- 
festations of the institution toward changes in the purposes it serves or 
in the methods of serving them. Adaptability and flexibility are of 
much the same character. Adaptability is the ability to adjust to 
newly developing needs or to new insights into methods of meeting old 
needs, while flexibility is the ability to achieve the recognized end with 
due regard to differences in situations and individuals concerned. 
Likewise, adaptability and stability are of much the same character. 
Adaptability looks to the good in the new, stability to good in the old; 
accordingly, they are inseparable when it comes to appraising a change 
in procedure or objective. 

Adaptability has been neglected because it is hard to talk of the 
unfamiliar. Accordingly, the adaptability facets of both the adapt- 
ability-flexibility combination and the adaptability-stability combina- 
tion have also been neglected. 

Adaptability makes significant demands upon the educational pro- 
gram. It asks the following questions: 

1. Is there need for more extension of the time given to schooling? 

2. Is there need for change in the offerings? 

3. Is there need for a more powerful type of education for every year of school- 
ing? 

The bad showing of the American school system makes it impera- 
tive that more attention be given to the adaptability principle. The 
best practice should be known and followed; the breadth of vision 
of teachers and administrators should be increased; whenever changes 
are made, consideration should be given to the machinery for improving 
them as need arises. 

More specifically, administration must \'icw the community about 
the schools as a source of great potential. Community trend for the 
worse should be offset; trends for thf better should be stimulated. 
Lay understanding of the power of education should be improved. 
Community characteristics that dampen the spirit of the community 
should be corrected; those that predispose a communhy to go forward 
should be strengthened. The school staff should be viewed as a source 
of potential as a staff. It should be gradually strengthened in the areas 
where it is weak (experience, travel, basic culture). It should be made 
aware of the best known practices in the art of teaching. It should be 
given a vision of the power of education. The administrative machin- 
ery under which the staff works should be such as to bring out rather 
than to suppress the staff powers. 
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What has been said of teachers can be said likewise of pupils, 
considered as budding citizens and as extensions of the school staff. 

The state structural setting of finance and control should be 
molded mth due consideration to adaptability. There should be a 
good number of school districts that are well enough financed to serve 
as lighthouses. The minimum expenditure should not be less than that 
which will favor quick use of improvements. The characteristics of a 
community favoring adaptability should be taken into account in 
formulating the rcciuirements for a school district — particularly mini- 
mum size and heterogeneity of the population. 

Large city school districts, being centralized states within a state, 
need to be made the subject of searching analysis so that more use can 
be made of the i^ower of the immediate public, the staff, and the pupils. 

Exercises 

1. Explain: An adminiatrator is in less danger of neglecting the prudential 
and humanitarian principles than he is of n(;glectmg the principles of tempo. 

2. Show hut 'iu* tcMiipo of a school system is conditioned by the purposes of 
education; by the humanitarian principles: by the prudential principles. 

3. DilTerentidte between making adaptations and wiproving the adaptability 
of a school system. 

4. F]xamine the administrative code fur Green Willows (Appendix D) for 
provisions calculattid to contribute t(» adaptability. Do you sec any conflict in 
any of these provisions with the demands of the purpose, humanitarian, or pru- 
dential principles? Could any of them be modified further to (jontribute to 
adaptability? If so, does the change result in less emphasis on any of the purpose, 
humanitarian, or prudential principles? 

5. Examine the School Code for the State of New Osceola (Appendix p]) in 
the same manner. 

6. Should public opinion be viewed as a load the adaptor has to carry, or as 
a potential force for expediting adaptations? 

7. This princij)le has been subjected to a considerable degree of scientific 
analysis. It is suggcsf.ixl that the student get a speaking acquaintance with the 
materials in this field. (A in the Selected Headings for this chapter has been 
annotated to facilitate this.) 

8. Trace the history of an adaption, such as kindergartens, student govern- 
ments, libraries, etc. in some particular setting. 

9. Would the failure of an invention to be diffused indicate it was not a good 
invention? 

10. What factors favor adaptability? What factors inhibit it? 
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District, New York: unpublished Ed.D. projec t, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. (Study of a particular school district with cx)ncrete pro- 
posals made for improvement of adaptability in that community.) 

PoRUBEN, Adam, Jr. : IIow to Measure the Adaptability Expectancy of a Community^ 
School System, New York: unpublished fJd.D. project. Teachers College, 
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School of Education, University of Michigan, Social Trends and Curriculum Revi- 
sion, .\nn Arbor, Mich.: Bureau of Educational Reference nnd Research, 1935. 
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by the adaptable school.) 

Thomas, Maurice J.: Increasing the Adaptability of Public Schools, New York: 
unpublished Ed.D. project. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
(Develops a list of factors that may account for greater or lesser degrees of 
adaptability in particular communities.) 

Wayne, Raymond, Saber-tooth Curriculum, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. (A facetious comparison of our failure to meet new needs 
and concern with the cultural values to the exclusion of the practical in the 
mythical education of Paleolithic youth.) 

Westby, Clbve O.: Local Autonomy for School Communities in Cities, New York: 
The Metropolitan School Study Council, 1945. 

B. AdaptaOility as an Axiomatic Assumption in Other Fields: (The categories of 
thinking and writing represented here and the books selected to represent 
these fidds are almost a random sampling. The student will undoubtedly 
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be able to see the acceptance of the adaptability principle in many other cate- 
gories of thought and in many other volumes.) 

Adami, J. G.: Medical Contributions to the Study of Evolution^ Ijondon: Duckworth 
and Company, 1918. 

Beard, Charles A., Editor; A Century of Progress^ Chaps. 1, II, pp. 3-65, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. 

Bristol, Lucius M.: Social Adaptation^ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1915. 

Burlingame, Roger: Engines of Democracy^ Part VI, pp. 523"543, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 

Chase, Stuart: Men and Machines^ New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Crile, G. B.: Man — An Adaptive Mechanism^ New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916. 

Filene, Edward A.: Successful Living in this Machine Age, Now York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1932. 

Gilfillan, S. C.; The Sociology of Invention^ Chap. VH, pp. 131-158, Chiongo: 
Follett Publishing Company, 1935. 

Hefner, Harrv W.: Human Relations in Changing Industry, New York: IVcriticc- 
Hall, Inc., 1934. 

Lotcock, Sam R.: Adaplability lo New Situations, Baltimore, Md.: Warwick and 
York, Inc., 1929. 

MacTver, R. M.: Society, Book TTI, pp. 391-528, New York: Farrar Sc Rinehart, 
Inc., 1937. 

Nevins, Allan: The Tempo of Political Change, University ot Buffalo Studies, 
Vol. X, No. 1, Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Buffalo, 1934. 

Pbarse, a. S.: Envirowmnl ami Life, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1930. 

Ross, Edward A.: New Age Sociology, 'Chsip, XXII, pp. 20i5 -216, New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 

Thorpe, M. R., p]ditor: Organic Adaption to Environment, New Haven, (Jonn.; 
Yale University Press, 1924. 

C. New Materials Designed to Increase ths Public Understanding of the Power of 
Education: 

Connecticut State Board of Education, Manual for M*>mhers of Boards of Education, 
Monograph I, “Living and Making d living,” Hartford, (^onn.: State Board 
of Education, 1943. 

Department of Secondary School Principals. , Natioral Education Association, 
Planning for American Youth, Washington, D.C.: Nation.a- Education Associa- 
tion, 1944. 

Educational Policies Commission, National Education Asso-dation, Education and 
Economic Well Being in American Democracy^ WashiogtOM, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1940. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, What Schools Can Do ^ iOl Book), New York: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 1944, 

New York State University, Problems Confrantin; Boards of Education, Albany, 
N.Y.: University of State of New York, 1944. 

New York State University, Regents Plan for Postwar Education, Albany, N.Y.: 
University of State of New York, 1944. 



CHAPTER XIV 
FLEXIBILITY 

The flexibility criterion recognizes the desirability of carrying on 
given fuiic, lions in ways particularly ada]it('d to the needs in an indi- 
vidual community or to differences in individuals in a school system. 
It has much in common with the adaptability criterion but is different 
in its scope. Adaptability deals specifically with additions to func- 
tions or to improved methods of carrying on old functions which may 
be applied under a great variety of conditions. Flexibility has to 
do with adjustment in accepted practices to make them better fit 
local conditions or individual needs. In actual practice the varia- 
tion may b(;comc an important adaptation. A community that 
varies its program in order to meet needs that it sees, may bo 
meeting needs that exist but are not recognized in many other 
communities. 

Flexibility may be thotight of more narrowly than adaptability and 
stability. It applies to adminisfrativ'c structure and procedure only. 
Adaptability and stability n^ach down into the whole organism of the 
community, including administration. 

FLEXIBILITY IN OPERATING UNIT 

The larger the school system, the more it tends to inherit the restric- 
tive features of state centralized control. This is doubtless due in part 
to the fact that one of the [jurposes for the employment of school 
superintendents and for the consolidation of school districts in cities 
into a single school unit was to provide for uniformity. In the schools 
of the late nineteenth century uniformity was played up as a great 
virtue. It was considered of great importance that all the teachers 
follow the same curriculum, partly because once the course of study 
was developed it was considered by those who had developed it as of 
sufficient importance for all children to ma- ter it. The task of admin- 
istration and supervision was to see that there was this uniformity. 
The time of day when the arithmetic class should be called was set 
by regulation. It was usually the first thing in the morning when 
children were supposed to be particularly alert. The less important 
things were placed later in the day. Uniformity was the watchword. 
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The principal who found that the spelling class had run over a minute 
beyond the time listed on the teacher’s posted schedule had an 
important matter of discipline on his hands. Much emphasis was 
given to the importance of having the same textbooks and the same 
week-to-w'eek progress in those textbooks in order that children might 
shift from school to school without being too greatly handicapped. 

Of all the long series of advantages of uniformity, we now hear of 
few, perhaps because we have far more uniformity than we realize. 
We still hear from time to time of the importance of having the schools 
all working alike to facilitate transfer of children. There are many 
indications even here that the major upsetting effect of transfening 
from school to school does not come from failure to synchronize the 
work of various schools. Children must still go through the period of 
readjustment of which the falling into line \vith the cliildren in the 
class work is perhaps a minor part. 

However this may bo, the drive for uniformity was a successful one 
and, like many other movements, tended to become an end in itself. 

Connotations for Local School Administration 

For this reason the principle of flexibility has important connota- 
tions for the operation of local school systems. A school district of 
any size has within it many communities or neighborhoods. The 
indi\idual schools should be tied up with the ongoing life in these 
neighborhoods. They should he alTccting this life for the better. 
Yet recently the principal of a. large Middle Western city school, in 
speaking of the school and the community, was obviously referring 
to the entire city, not to her immediate community. Her attention 
was on the board of education dow'ntown, not upon the potential 
leaders in her immediate community. She w'as in the school com- 
munity, not of it, and the limiting effects of this point of view could 
be seen in the school, which in manj’ respects w'as a sph'ndid one. 

What is said elsewhere, therefore, of state zna.ndatory legislation 
and standardization needs to be said with even greatf r vigor of central 
regulation and tradition in local school .systems. Our common prac- 
tices must be examined in order that we may discover whether they 
come from problems which are common, or whether they came from a 
drive for uniformity 30 or 40 years ago. 

As an antidote to the results of this unifermity drive, it is a splendid 
thing to think of the classrooms as schools, as they do in some New 
England communities. In such communities the principal of an eight- 
room building is the principal of eight schools. This is indeed a carry- 
over from the time when each teacher was something of a law unto 
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himself subject only to the visitations of the school committee. To 
the extent that this point of view can contribute to an alignment of 
each classroom with the community rather than with the school board, 
it has much to contribute to present-day operation of schools. 

Reappraisal of Regulations and Traditions 

This is not a plea for anarchy in school administration. It is a 
plea, rather, for reappraisal of regulations and traditions which make 
for uniformity so that those places where uniformity is no longer 
needed may be given proper focus, and that those places where 
uniformity seems to be needcid may become the special can? of adminis- 
trative officers to see that individual, needed variations are encouraged. 

Teachers have to be encouraged not to consider organization as 
sacrosanct. It is surprising to find how many highly intelligent 
teachers would never think of asking for the right to vary from a 
regulation or a traditional practice that they believe has the approval 
of the board pf education and the administrative officers. This is not 
the least of the problems of the administrator who is se(‘king to operate 
a school systenr with due regard to the principle of flexibility. lie will 
be surpri.s('d how many times a suggestion that a teacher perform a 
practice differently will elicit the response, ‘‘Oh, I didn’t know wo were 
allowed.” 

There is probably no place wheio tlanc; should bo absolute uniform- 
ity unless perhaps in the matter of salary of employecjs. Certainly 
the practice of allotting specific stints uf siii>pli(>s in terms of number of 
pupils is one which greatly facilitates a'l ministration. J3ut facility of 
administration should not bo the determining criterion. Teachers 
should be urged to realize' that a. special case may be made of a class, 
or of a school in terms of local conditions, or of special ideas of teachers, 
for that matter, whitdi seem to demand variation. Adaptations 
to the needs of a class or a community and to the skill of a teacher 
should be possible in the development of all aspects of the educational 
sotting for the individual growth of all children. The teaching period 
may not be uniform in length e.xcept in those cases where the school 
has been placed in the lock step of departmentalized organization. 
Supplementary material should vary with the needs of the group and 
the skill of the teacher. The degree of pupil fre('dom is not a matter 
for central or for traditional determination. It should bo determined 
through the use of community environment, trips, and excursions, 
changes in schedule, projects and activities, reference reading, creative 
art and music, dramatics, nature study, and the social sciences. Only 
when teachers are not capable of making a choice in terms of the 
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problems that they are meeting from day to day should we resort to the 
type of uniformity in central regulation which seemed so necessary and 
BO acceptable in the schools of 1900. 

FLEXIBIUTY IN LEGAL STRUCTURE 

As a principle flowing from this criterion w'e may say that state 
requirements should be sufiiciently flexible to permit variations in 
carrying on all functions of the state program. 

Mandatory Legislation 

This is of particular significance in the light of the fact that there 
has been an increasing amount of state mandatory legislation setting 
specific requirements as to so many minutes a week or so many minutes 
a day to be used for a specific purpose. It may get in the way of 
important variations in practice. This whole tendency for increased 
mandatory legislation over the curriculum is to be deplored. From 
the interpretation of the courts, school districts have been given 
almost complete home rule with respect to the curriculum, within the 
limitations of state laws requiring that certain things be taught or 
denying the right to offer certain other things. Into this wide range 
of discretion has come the increasing practice, particularly of pressur^^ 
groups, to bring about desired changes in the curricMilum by mandatoiy 
legislation. Many of these are entirely harmless, l)ut the tendency is 
to be deplored. A preferable policy is suggested in the Report of the 
Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education. 
It reads: 

The legislature might well consider as a part of its code that mandatory 
curriculum legislation shall l)e looked upon with the gravest suspicion. If it 
wishes to emphasize the need for action along some particular line, it might 
better make it a matter of nssolve mem wializing the educational authorities 
and the people of the state to the effect tiiat the legislature considers this a 
matter worthy of careful attention.* 

Certificating Bodies 

Perhaps even more restrictive than mandatory legislation are the 
standards set by certificating bodies, particularly as they apply to 
high schools. The difficidty with many of those standards, as with all 
regulatory legislation, is that they tend to be set in terms of the limi- 
tations of the poorer schools. In making them specific and objective 
they become limiting on the schools which need no central oversight. 

* Schools for Our Children, Vol. II, p. 163, Report of the Commission on the 
Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education, Feb. 1942. 
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Such requirements as the number of minutes a day or the number of 
periods a week for teaching probably account for the long wallowing 
of the secondary school in the morass of departmentalized instruction. 
Similar standards on class size have doubtless had a great deal to do 
with the slowness of experimentation with large class units in the use 
of such media of communication as the sound film and radio trans- 
cription. These are examples of the restrictive effect of standardiza- 
tion on both adaptability and flexibility. 

State Minimum Requirements 

It follows from this principle that state minimum requirements as 
to curriculum should not be so restrictive as to hamper individual 
communities in performing this funcjtion in accordance mth local 
conditions. Where legislation seems necessary, care should be taken 
to except the most likely experimental districts from the operation of 
such restrictions as so many minutes a day or the following of a 
given course of study. The tendency in recent years to make state 
courses of srildy suggestive rather than required is in keeping with this 
principle. Suggestions made by many state laws and improved upon 
in Cubberley’s writings, particularly in his Osceola Code,* limiting 
restrictive legislation or standards in their application to the poorly 
organized districts are another approach to the same problem. Alto- 
gether too much of our legislation restricts the operation of all districts 
to safeguard the interests of education in a comparatively small num- 
ber of unfavorably organized districts. 

Where it seems necessary to set up specific procedures, care should 
be taken to analyze the conditions requiring these procedures and to 
limit the requirements to those school districts which cannot safely 
be trusted with the freedom to vary. The right to vary the educational 
program so as to fit the peculiar conditions existing in individual com- 
munities is one of the outstanding advantages claimed for local control 
of schools. Obviously it assumes thai the local district has the per- 
sonnel adequate to analyze the local needs and adjust the program to 
them. 

Financial Demands 

It seems reasonable to expect a lower grade of personnel to be able 
to make adjustments to local conditions in carrying out a given func- 
tion than is required for the actual creative work in discovering new 
needs, for inventing ways and means of meeting them, or for dis- 

1 CtTBBERLET, Elwood P., The State and Coaaty Educatumdl Reorganiiatim, 
New- York: The Macmillan Co., 1918. 
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covering new ways of carrying out recognized functions. For this 
reason somewhat lower expenditure levels than those required for 
adaptability and somewhat lower personnel standards might well 
prove to be sufficient to justify allowing local variation. This pro- 
vides a signiticant check on prudential legislation since such legislation 
seems to be required because of the lack of minimum requirements, 
financial and otherwise, for the effective operation of home nile. It 
is suggested in the adaptability chapter that, where home rule is not 
sufficiently well supported or organized, it may be necessary to have a 
considerably higher degree of central control than in those areas where 
organizational and financial conditions are favorable to the effective 
operation of home rule. This suggests that there is a broader zone 
below the critical level for adaptability where state regulation may 
well be less restrictive than is justified in the schools financed con- 
siderably below the strategic level for adaptability. On the other 
hand, it appears that once the financial demands of the adaptability 
principle are met, the demands of the flexibility principle will be more 
than met. 


WHERE VARIATION IS NOT NEEDED 

. Variation should be permitted in all those functions likely to be 
influenced by different local conditions. Assuming that there are some 
activities for which we have the best answer and in the carrying out 
of which there seems to be no need for local variation, there would be 
no danger in a high degree of contral standardization. In some of his 
writings the author has suggested that one of these ai’oas is budgetary 
procedure. It seems to him that for each class of school districts the 
budgetary procedxire might be the same. 

From the standpoint of variability this is probably tnie, but before 
fixing the procedures we should raise the qu«>stions: “Are we certain 
that we have the last word on budgetary procedui-e; are we ready 
as yet to eliminate local experimentation (adaptability)’’? So here 
again we find that the adaptability principle is nune rigorous in its 
demands for freedom than the flexibilitj' principle and should doubt- 
less be the determining criterion. 

There are many aspects of the educational program in which varia- 
tion is not permitted today. Plarlier in our history local training and 
local certification of teachers were quite common. We have gone to 
centralized certification and centralized training of teachers almost 
universally, but we do not tell communities that they may not have 
higher requirements for teachers, and we do not tell teachers that they 
must do just those things that they were taught to do in the ways in 
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which they were trained. Similarly, some states have centralized 
school-building insurance on the assumption that local variation and 
experimentation made possible by dealings wth individual com- 
munities vnth private insurance companies arc no longer of any vast 
importance. North Carolina has recently centralized the transporta- 
tion of school children. Reports show that the job is done much more 
economically than before. Assuming that it is done as well, there 
probably would be no very strong arguments for local variation. 

COMPLEXITY RELATED TO NEED FOR VARIATION 

In recent years the question has frcqTiently been asked: Since 
highway construction has been so successfully centralized, why not 
centralize schools? The answer is that highway construction is a 
comparatively simple problem. Scientific prol>lems of variation for 
individual communities due to differences in climate or soil are not apt 
to be the kind of problems which can be adequately attacked by local 
communities. Education, on the contrary, while being a vastly com- 
plicated process, is of intimate concern to both the parent and local 
citizen. Every individual child is a potential variant from the 
c.xpcctancy of a central body deciding an educational program. While 
doubtless there are some a.spects of the probkun that cannot bo met by 
a local staff, there arc undoubtedly a wide range of aspects of the 
problem calling for local variations which an able staff is competent to 
make. The recognition of these needs for local variation as compared 
with the needs for local variation in highway constRJction, for example, 
will help to safeguard us against an unreasoned following of an over- 
simplified analogy. 

SUMMARY 

The flexibility criterion recognizes the desirability of carrying on a 
given function in ways particular!}' adapted to the needs in an indi- 
vidual community or to differences in individuals in a school system. 
Flexibility is invoked in appraising administrative structure and pro- 
cedure only. 

The larger the school system the more it tends to inherit the restric- 
tive features of centralized control, which makes great use of the 
simplifying device of uniformity. 

In local school systems there is need to reappraise the regulations 
and traditions that grew up in a period when great store was set by 
uniformity. We should always be suspicious of uniformity. 

Flexibility is an important consideration in appraising state manda- 
tory legislation, state department regulations, and requirements of cer- 
tificating bodies. 
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The financial demands of flexibility are not as great as those of 
adaptability. Accordingly, in setting up state restrictions on com- 
munities below the adaptability level, consideration may well be 
given to allowing considerable flexibility to the school systems meeting 
the flexibility expenditure level but not having the level where rather 
complete freedom is requisite for the sake of adai)tability. 

In some areas, such, perhaps, as forms for use in the preparation 
of the budget, lack of flexibility may not be a handicap. 

A complex enterprise such as schools has more need for flexibility 
than a relativcily simple one such as highway development and con- 
struction. Conclusions with regard to centralization of educational 
control in a state-wide agency, drawn from advantages of centraliza- 
tion for such simple functions, are to be looked upon with suspicion. 

Exercises 

1. Flexibility is treated here in its redation to tempo. But it is also related to 
the serving of the other common-sense principles. List them in the order of their 
demand on flexibility. 

2. Select one of the three that you have placed highest in the list and explain 
its interrelationships with flexibility. 

3. Show how flexibility is rtdaied to psyc.hological conditioners of educational 
purpose. 

4. Describe the application of the flexibility principle in a specific instance. 

5. Differentiate between adaptabdity and flexibility. Find examples where 
educational writers have used the term’ adaptability in other than the sense in which 
it has been developed in this book. Explain your basis and reasoning in selecting 
your example. 

6. What factors would demand flexibility within your own school system or 
some system with which you are familiar? 

7. Can you find examples of legal inhibitions of flexibility in your own situa- 
tion or one with which you are familiar? 

8. Can you suggest several fields, other than those mentioned in the text, 
where local flexibility may not be pruden^? 

9. Examine the administrative code for Green Willows (Appendix D) for 
provisions calculated to contribute to flexibibty. Do you see any conflict in thes(^ 
provisions with the demands of purpose, humanitarian, or prudejitial principJes? 
Could any of them be modified further to contribute t(> flexibility? If so, does the 
change result in less emphasis on any of the other considerations mentioned above? 

10. Examine the School Code for the State of New OsiM'oia (^\.ppcndix E) in the 
same manner. 
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CHAPTER XV 


STABILITY 

The word “stability” connotes the conservation of the heritage 
which the race has achieved; the protection of those phases of our 
inheritance that are considered of lasting value; the protection of those 
concerned.^ 

This concept has played an exceedingly important part in educa- 
tion designed to pass on the cultural heritage. While other purposes 
have come to the fore, this purpose still stands high, even though it has 
been reduced to more specific terms. That it still stands high in the 
public mind is attested by the fact that every public appeal to got back 
to the fundamentals, whether it be reading, writing, arithmetic, or 
Greek literature, is met with acclaim. There seems to be a rather 
wide opinion that stability so defined docs not stand in high repute with 
modern educators. This is a misunderstanding probably arising from 
the fact that it has been so difficult to get any complementary concept 
of the work of the school into the public mind. 

The term “stability” also connotes freedom from upsetting change 
within the system. In this sense it does not deny change. It favors, 
rather, evolution as opposed to.revolution. As applied to education it 
recognizes the fact that the educational cycle is a generation; that we 
cannot change policies wth every shift of the wind without having 
unhappy results in the sum total of the education of the group of per- 
sons now within the schools. 

Our political system has many safeguards for stability. They take 
the form of providing cooling-olT periods, through court review or 
through the requirement of approval by both legislative and executive 
bodies before a bill becomes a law. On the orhejr haiKl, attempts to 
introduce other characteristics into our organization sometimes result 
in a weakening of stability. An example of this is the granting to local 
bodies the right to make decisions in educational matters. This allows 
for vast leeway for weighing the demands of the stability principle 
over against those of other principles. Always we have the task of 
balancing the comforting qualities of the old and familiar against the 
stimulating promises of the new. Always we have the task of main- 

* This is related to the prudential principles of inertia and loyalties, treated 
in Chap. XII. 
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taining a newly established policy until it has a chance to take root. 
For these purposes we need a smooth-working, deliberate organization 
that can assess the old for what it is really worth and can assure the 
new a fair hearing and a favorable period of trial. Lethargy in an 
organization may resist the new and maintain the old indiscriminately. 
While this sometimes gets the credit, it is not really stability. Instead 
it is slow death. Stability must be conceived as dynamic, not static. 
It must be conceived as supplementing adaptability, not conflicting 
with it. 

As with its complement, adaptability, stability reflects the state of 
mind of all concerned with the schools: administrative ofl&cers, teachers 
and other staff members, pupils, parents, school board, and public at 
large. If this state of mind is aggressive (tied up with the idea that 
what is wanted is the best school wo know how to operate; freed from 
any bias against the old and tried; freed from any bias in favor of the 
new aspect; freed from the sort of kinesthetic urge to change just for 
the sake of change) the situation is wholesome for the operation of 
effective schools. 


APPROACHES TO STABILITY 

There is more to the achievement of this state of mind than state- 
ments of policy made by the board or superintendent. Even more so 
than the adaptability state of mind (with which it should be in close 
union), its roots are deep in the emotions. It has its intellectual 
aspects, however. 

Time for Deliberate Change 

The fact that a single year is not a growth cycle in the education 
of children strongly supports the position that changes in policy affect- 
ing the <;ducational program should often be made to take place over a 
lieiiod of j'^cars. 

An excellent examjile, and perhaps an extreme one, is that of chang- 
ing from the semiannual promotion system to the annual promotion 
system. The semiannual device was introduced early in this century 
as a means for adapting the speed of going through school to differences 
in ability of students. When psychologists and philosophers blasted 
the faith in a single, mystical curriculum for all, the emphasis on 
hurrying up the bright and slowing down the dull was removed. Once 
this vras removed the advantages in semiannual promotions largely 
disappeared. As a result there was a distinct trend back to annual 
promotions. Many school systems brought about the change by 
reclassifying children, promoting or demoting those in the spring 
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classes. All this disruption in the life of the children was brought 
about simply to make the change in a hurry. But why should there 
have to be such a hurry? There were doubtless some advantages to 
shifting back to annual promotions, yet the analysis of semiannual 
promotions will show that, except for such matters as convenience and 
sometimes economy, it makes little difference whether you have annual 
or semiannual promotions according to our present-day philosophy. 
In other words, semiannual promotions were once much better than 
annual promotions; now there is no particular difference either way. 
Why then all the hurry to make the change?^ 

The policy followed by some school systems of discontinuing the 
midyear entrance class would seem to be a far more defensible one. 
This step alone would result in the elimination of the semiannual pro- 
motions in a dozen years. The progress of children would not be 
disrupted. They would continue with the program they had begun. 
This is a case where there seems to be little or no sacrifice in taking 
a longer period. 

There are other examples of change where sacrifice to stability ma}' 
be adequately offset by positive results obtained in terms of othc'r 
principles. Even in those cases, however, the change should come as a 
result of balanced judgment, and the advantages of stability should 
not be weighed too lightly. As an example, take a change in the 
system of instruction in the social studies. Of course, if we go to the 
trouble to introduce a markedly different system in the social studies, 
we believe, for the moment at least, that the new plan has tretmmdous 
advantages over the old. Of course we are very apt to bo balancing 
the ht)ped-for best of the new plan against the known best and worst 
of the old. An attempt to judge the probabilities of achievement 
under the new plan, considering the fact that it is to be operated b}' 
human beings just as the old plan was, as opposed to the middle-of-the- 
road results of the old, may result in the introduction of the newer 
plan with a beginning group only. This is a ratlif-r difficult psychologi- 
cal task. All of us are acquainted with the sense of how terrible a 
child’s old shoes look when he is in a shoe store trying on new ones. 
Failure to change throughout the school would, of co’irse, deny those 
children who are already on one path the advantage of what we 
honestly consider a better plan. On the other hand, it would not 
subject these children to a disruption of the unfolding values of a 
plan already well begun. Unlike the case of the semiannual pro- 
motions, here is a case where the advantages of stability have to 

* See Lindsey, J. Armour, Annual and Semi-annual Promotions, New York: 
Bureau of PublicatioDS, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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be weighed against very definite values from change. An honest 
weighing of the two might lead to a sacrifice on the stability side 
rather than on the adaptability side. 

There is no argument against such a decision intelligently made. 
The argument is not to sacrifice all the values to stability. It is, 
rather, to know what we arc sacrificing in stability in order that our 
judgment Avill be an intelligent one. 

Salvaging the Old 

The difficulty of getting a mental comparison of the old shoes with 
the new shoos after they have been worn a few times militates against 
stability in other ways. Nearly always the old plan that has stood 
the test of years has distinct advantages. The improved plan, how- 
ever, may be built up in a frame of reference that places little or no 
weight upon these advantages, or it may attain the oid advantages 
in ways not readily recognized by the public. Stability demands that 
we assess honestlv the advantages of the old; that we do not easily 
allow' our frainc of reference to shift; that we seek to build a frame of 
reference including clearly the values of the old as well as of the new. 

This may be exemplified in the changing of marking systems. A 
i-abid speech can easily be made against the absurdity of the old system 
of marking w’ith percentages or even agains.; the system of marking 
with letters. It can be shown that there cannot possibly be any relia- 
ble distinctions between 95 per cent and 97 per cent, or 78 per cent 
and 80 per cent. But in doing this the validity of the system of 
testing and marking used in coming to a decision on these percentages 
will be torn dowm. This likewise is an eab> thing to do, but it is 
difficult to establish the validity of the devices that will be used by 
teachers to come to decisions of a more useful kind. Here we have 
frequently fallen into the error of comparing the w^orst of the old with 
the hoped-for best of the new, forgetting that the human factor is 
going to be present in both cases. A temperate weighing of both the 
old and the new may result in reports to parents that will ^ve not 
only the detailed notes on growth in many facets of a child’s life but 
will give also a rating on the system heretofore in use. Perhaps the 
arguments for this are even stronger from the prudential standpoint. 

Unrecognized Purposes 

Another aspect of this same problem is the failure to assess the 
unrecognized purposes an old practice has come to serve. It is just 
as true that practice often fails to recognize its own by-products. A 
story is told about the days immediately following the legalizing of 
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2 per cent beer in the last days of the prohibition era. It seems that 
in a certain section of the country all the stores ran out of chewing 
tobacco. Then, and not until then, was it recognized that in this 
particular community the rate of consumption of beer had a strong 
causal effect on the rate of consumption of chewing tobacco. When 
beer began to flow, the supply of chewing tobacco soon ran o\it. 

A somewhat more elegant illustration is given by W^ells in his Men 
Like Gods. He tells of a Utopia from which all insects had been abol- 
ished. The hero of the story who had been transplanted into this 
Utopia was a lover of swallows. He found no sw'allows there. Those 
who had worked out plans for eliminating the insects had made no 
substitute provision for the diet of the swallows. 

The moral of the first story is that adequate foresight would have 
caused the storekeepers to lay in a larger supply of chewing tobacco. 
The moral of the second story is that the reformers should have pro- 
vided for the swallows. That is, these are the morals for the stories 
when we are looking at the problem from the angle of stability. Apply- 
ing these morals to school practices, the conclusion is that we should 
examine the old practices not only in terms of the frame of reference 
in which they may have been introduced or may be generally conceived, 
but also in terms of their generally unrecognized but still important 
by-products. Knowing what these by-products are, provisions can 
often be made for attaining them in different ways. 

Probably there is more than just a public feeling in the belief that 
children coming from some pf the more modern schools are not as 
considerate of others as were the children of the old-time schools. In 
some of the old-time schools the interest in teaching politeness had 
gone so far as to introduce an absurd degree of regimentation. You 
can still hear on entering classrooms with the principal the unison 
cry of small voices, "Good morning. Miss Jones,” and it is quite cer- 
tain that frequently the purpose for which this sort of practice was 
introduced was not understood. Eliminating it as a bad practice, 
without making reasonable provision.s for the teaching of politeness, 
is hardly to be commended. It may be that mo.st of the schools that 
have done away with the regimentation have taken advantage of the 
freer, more natural situations to (each a functional politeness far supe- 
rior to that surface politeness that made all the children in the class- 
room look alike. 

Perhaps a better example could be taken from the area of subject 
matter itself. A couple of decades ago considerable stress was placed 
upon the integrating effects of a common culture. This word "inte- 
gration” has come to have other meanings, and the discussion of the 
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advantages of a common culture is given but little stress in present- 
day discussions. Here is one of the places where we might well look 
for loss in stability. If the criterion for the selection of subject matter 
is to be its functional usefulness in some aspect of life, elements in the 
curriculum placed there so that our people shall have a common uni- 
verse of discourse would be dropped out. This seems to be the present 
tendency. It may be good. 

We can say that the objections the schools receive from the public 
because of the dropping of elements of the curriculum that the public 
has come to expect as a part of the equipment of the educated person 
are due to the lack of exercise of prudence; to the failure to acquaint 
the public with the sliift in the frame of reference. Since, however, 
we arc looking at this problem from the angle of stability, we can raise 
the (luestion of whether there are not important elements of the cul- 
tural heritage that are good simply because our culture * onsiders them 
good. Perhaps it is important for all children to know that all Gaul 
was divided into three parts, and to know how to work square root, 
and to bo able to recite a stanza or two of Tennyson’s Brook. Cer- 
tainly we must give these things consideration from the angle of 
prudence, and while wo are discussing them from the angle of pru- 
dence we may well raise tlui question of stability. 

These statements have been written with a great deal of hesita- 
tion. There is danger that they will be taken to magnify fears of 
change and to justify the maintenance of elements once in the program 
on ba.ses which cannot bo strictly rationalized. But they are not 
written for the comfort of the complacent. They are written to safe- 
guard those who have the drive for providing better schools. Their 
intent is to say, “be aware,” not “beware.” 

Perhaps it can all be sununurized by saying that we need to have a 
more complete picture of what the old school did, not only in terms of 
its generally recognized effects. In appraising the old school most of 
us are content with an altogether too narrow and too easy portrayal 
of its values. No one who is interested in improvement rather than 
in the promotion of some new gadget can object to an attempt to 
make an honest appraisal of the old and to retain its values along with 
additions of the new. It is thus from more complete appraisals of 
the effects of the old that stability will be served without conflicting 
with adaptability. 

Stability as an Objective in Teaching 

A case might be made for utilizing the rich experience of the school 
to instill in children an understanding of this basic principle that plays 
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so important a part in the public’s appraisal of the activities of all 
its institutions. In the past we have left this entirely to chance. 
In the public’s application of this principle we find confusion between 
conservatism and stability — “the old and tried.’’ It is as if the engi- 
neer, interested in making an automobile more comfortable or speedier, 
could be charged, as a result of these interests, with being opposed to, 
or lacking interest in, having a car that would hold the road. 

The present writer sees no connotation of conservatism in the 
concept of stability. If the next generation is to be better balanced 
in its judgment than the present generation, it is seen that the school 
must assume some responsibility for gxiiding that generation during 
its growing period in habits of thinking about all sorts of problems 
with a better understood concept of the stability principle than they 
will get by their chance associations in and out of school. The school 
is quite as good a stage for developing stable thought and action as 
for developing democratic thought and action. As children evolve 
from the kindergarten through the high school, we have the oppor- 
tunity to gauge and guide their growth in stability as well as in the 
other characteristics of a civilized person. The same could be said, 
of course, for all these “principles from the culture.’’ 

SETTING FOR STABILITY 

There are certain discernible legal and policy-setting aspects that 
are related to “the stability state of mind’’ in one or more of the 
component groups influencing educational policy. They are discussed 
in Chap. XVIII in relation to'other principles. Most of those diss- 
cussed here deal with the local public mind. Tenure, however, is aimed 
at laying a good basis for the stability state of mind in the teaching 
staff, and the final topic, “stable budgets,’’ is aimed largely at the 
legislative state of mind. 

Financial Burdens 

As the principle of local operation making for stability is local 
taxation, educational programs requiring local taxes iinnsasonably high 
or unreasonably low as compared with other comrauu’ties are not to 
be entered upon. 

Communities having high tax rates do not stand up as well against 
the rigors of financial depression periods as communities whose tax 
rate are near the average. The period of raising the tax I'ate is fol- 
lowed by a period of no expansion or even a period of retrenchment, 
resulting in a more or less gradual regression of the tax rate toward 
the mean. 
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Likewise, either programs or organization of districts that permit 
tinusually low tax rates may not be expected to contribute to stability. 
If the communities are unusually wealthy, the fact that they can oper- 
ate a good school with low taxes makes them a subject of criticism 
and provid<*s grist in the mill of those who are seeking to reduce educa- 
tional costs in general. Wheni the community is poor, low tax rates 
are necessarily associated with poor programs or with large amounts 
of state aid. Either one or the other, associated with relatively low 
tax rates, likewise becomes grist for the mill of those who oppose large 
public support for iniblic education. Tn cither case the low tax rate 
community is a threat to the stability of the entire state system. 

Home Rule 

The system of local operation and control of schools is claimed by 
some to contribute to stability. Such ]>cr8ons believe that when the 
decisions are made locally there is less tendency for sudden changes 
to be made. There is doubtless something in this argument. There 
may be a tendency for central officers to develop a logical pattern of 
action in terms of considerations that they can express in words, and 
considerations which cannot b(‘ readily verbalizt'd may tend to be 
overlooked in such plans. When people can decide to vote locally 
whether or not thc'.y are going forward on a new program, they can 
vote in terms of their hunches as w'ell as in terms of verbal arguments, 
’rheir hunches sometimes maj’’ be bas(id upon considerations of vast 
importance not as yet isolated and verbalized. To the extent that 
these hunches are based upon observations that have escaped the 
notice of those developing the progi*ams of a<;tion, decisions in terms 
of th(;m may actually add to the soundness of the decision and thus 
to stability. To the extent that they are based upon error and bias, 
they detract from the reliability of the, decisions made and make for 
stagnation rather than for stability. 

Democratic Procedure and Stability 

In general, it may be said that there seems to be some reason for 
believing that extending the scope of participation in the formation of 
decisions contributes to stability. This may be applied throughout 
the administration of schools. It calls for the type of administration 
discussed under the democracy criterion. A change in the educational 
program brought about by executive action may go on for some time 
before the public really understands the nature of the change. If it 
proves to be sound, all w^ell and good. If, as it often happens, however, 
the change has failed to take into account elements that would have 
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been brought to the fore by a wider participation in making the deci- 
sion, it may fail because of comparatively minor defects. The change 
itself thus lacks the stability which those supporting it would like 
to give. Broad participation in determining not only the advantages 
of a change but in assessing the degree to which it contributes to 
values accepted by the public adds to stability. Likewise, the assess- 
ment of net losses in terms of these values may result in changes in 
the program itself or in actually dropping the proposal for change, 
thus safeguarding those elements in the program that have long-time 
value and that are, perhaps, the most important considerations under 
the criterion of stability. 

Shortcomings of Town Meetings 

In an earlier chapter we have cited the town meeting as setting 
the standard for democratic control. The town meeting as a control 
mechanism has definite shortcomings from the point of view of sta- 
bility. It is too readily subject to a change in community tempera- 
ture. Since the educational program as it affects an individual child 
is a twelve-year proposition, it must be considered with more deliber- 
ateness than the annual budget. For this reason there is considerable 
to be said for board control in lieu of town-meeting control. It is 
true that board control has doubtless come in because of the unwieldi- 
ness of the town meeting when a large population is concenied. 
Regardless of its origin, there seems to be no question that as a device 
favoring stability the school board has much in its favor. It intro- 
duces the element of time in tempering decisions on policy; a school 
board may get out of touch with community desires; the community 
may shift its attitude and come into line with the school board’s 
policy. Failing in this, the community itself may change its school 
board. This is a slow process, hov. “ver, and provides the desirable 
cooling-off period. 

School Board Elections 

To assure deliberateness in changing a policy, i>. is essential that 
school boards be freed from the possibility of beitig easily overthrown. 
The device of long and overlapping terms provides the needed safe- 
guards. A 7-man board with 7-year terms might require as much as 
four years of public pressure to change :uajority control and thus 
change a rooted policy. It is true that this is not an unmixed blessing 
viewed either from the standpoint of democracy or from the standpoint 
of adaptability. Such a period of waiting might be very irritating. 
It is generally considered, however, that the merits of stability in an 
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educational program are such as to justify sacrifices in terms of the 
other principles. 

Fiscal Independence 

The educational program is not a matter of a one-year cycle like 
the financial budget and should not be subject to sudden upsets. 
This fact justifies a t>’pe of financial control over education that will 
balance its long-time values against the periodic drives for financial 
retrenchment or exj)ansion. Most aspects of the municipal budget 
have to do with matters serving either atypical persons, such as pris- 
oners in jails or providing services of a general service nature as streets. 
In these matters ups and downs in financial support do not have such 
long-time implications on results achieved. One of the merits of the 
town-meeting type of control is that the people deciding on the budget 
can balance the long-time values against the short-time values. They 
can, if they see fit, retrench in one area and expand in another. 

A case w^s noted in a Pennsylvania community where a policy of 
strong support for public education was being carried through at a time 
when a policy of retrenchment was in effect on street cleaning. The 
schoolhouscs were as spick and span as a schoolhouse cotild be; cleaning 
of the streets was left to the accident of rainfall. Whether this was 
wise or not is not the (luestion. The point is that the people of this 
community had decided to support their schools well at the cost of 
retrenchment on street cleaning. Such a decision could readily bo 
made in a town meeting. If, however, the decision were left to a 
single board that had charge of all municipal matters and education 
as well, it would be difficult for the people in the clectiuti of the board 
to differentiate in their demands for retrenchment or strong support. 
This may be one of the reasons why in the development of boards to 
take the place of town meetings, the people in many states have pro- 
vided for separate boards to care for municipal matters and educational 
matters. This has been supported as a contribution to both democ- 
racy and stability. 

Tenure 

The fact that the educational crop cycle is one of several years 
makes a strong argument for long-time tenure of teachers. The 
critical place that the teacher holds in the educational program and the 
increasingly important part that the teacher’s understanding of his 
problem is taking make it essential that the teaching force have years 
of tenure rather than months. In the old-type school, where the 
teacher was a sort of automaton carrying out the specific orders of an 
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administrator, the rapid succession of teachers was not a great loss. 
There have always been teachers, however, of the gardener type. 
They were fewer, however, and a rapid succession of teachers gave some 
chance for each child to experience one of these teachers in his school 
life. In the earlier school such teachers were more or less of an acci- 
dent, and they often lacked the techniques Avhich made them really 
all-round good teachers. Today such teachers are becoming more 
commonplace. One could venture a guess that the adult of tomorrow 
will find it more difficult to put his finger on the one teacher who 
influenced him in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Undoubtedly, permanent tenure of teachers is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. The peacefulness of permanent tenure may lull some teachers 
into lethargy rather than stimulate the good fniits of security. Empir- 
ical studies, however, support the position that many, if not most, of 
the deficiencies that come along with permanent tenure can be ofi'set 
by a sympathetic and stimulating administration. 

The argument for a considerable period of tenure applies to admin- 
istrative officers as well. Here, however, the critical position the 
administrative officer holds makes the risks of permanent tenure too 
great. Children may be protected in one way or another from teachers 
who go stale on permanent tenure, and an active administration can 
anticipate and forestall such staleness. There is no such protection 
from a superintendent of schools. • When a man in iLc chief adminis- 
trative position goes stale, there is little hope for the school system 
except from dismissal. There are all too many institutions and school 
systems that are plodding along awaiting the demise of the chief 
administrative head. On the other hand, the same arguments that 
call for long tenure on the part of teachers call for a reasonable degree 
of tenure on the part of the administrative officer. The superintend- 
ent of schools should be able to look fnrward to a term of at least five 
years in which to establish his competei.ey. ^'here is need for changes 
in the legal structure of those states where a contract longer than one 
year is illegal. 

Stable Budgets 

Financial stability, one of the most ob\'icus applications of the 
stability criterion, is the principle that states that there shall not be 
sudden ups and downs in the financial support of public education. 

Those concerned with the structure of education and with the 
year-to-year financing of it in individual communities bear the brunt 
of the responsibility for maintaining an evenness in financial support 
that will be conducive to an evolving educational program. The 
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rinancial provisions should be such as to favor long-time planning of 
the educational program. So far as possible, marked changes arising 
out of financial crisis should be avoided. Finance should be the 
servant, not the master. By the same token, ambitious provisions 
demanding large increases in expenditure should not be entered upon 
as a result of the spxirring of a temporary wave of prosperity such as 
often accompanies business or population expansion of a community. 

New housing projects in a community sometimes result in a marked 
increase in values from one to five years ahead of increased school 
population. The wealth per pupil in this period may rise markedly, 
only to experience a rapid drop when the people move in and the 
babies grow to school age. Optimistic expansions made in the early 
years may be highly unstable.' 

STABILITY AS A CRITERION 

A'arious rules of action have flowed from this principle. The 
CMliforuia. fonstitution, for example, veciuircs that the legislature 
provide a rather liberal minimum amount for the education of each 
pupil and that the county shall provide a like amount. Many early 
state laws provided for a minimum local tax to bo levied by school 
districts. Far-reaching provisions arc found in many state laws 
requiring a minimum tax to be lexfied before the community partici- 
pates in state aid. The New York law now provides that in case a 
school district fails to levy at least five? mills it shall be denied a pro- 
l>ortioiial share of the state aid it would otherwise bo entitled to receive. 
While the state aid is computed on a tax rate lower than this, the 
district is not entitled to receive the entire state aid uidess it actually 
levies five mills. 

Obviously, there is vast latitude for variation in the amount raised 
by the localities tluimselves over ancr beyond such a minimum. Such 
provisions, therefore, do not actually provide stability. Stability and 
financial support dc'pend upon the acceptance of the principle of 
stability by the local school districts themselves. 

The provision that a school district may not bond itself without 
a vote of the people or beyond a set ijerccntage of its assessed valuation 
may be partly justified in terms of the stability criterion, inasmuch 
as it keeps one generation from mortgaging disproportionately the 
tax-paying power of future generations. While this rule flows in part 
from the democracy criterion and in part from the prudential criterion, 
it at the same time contributes in some degree to stability. 

Programs of school maintenance, which place in the budget each 
■ ‘ 'This affects the schools as viewed in terms of all the criteria. 
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year a reasonable amount for keeping school buildings in repair, and 
parallel programs for the provision of instructional materials, equip- 
ment, and library books, contribute to a stable financial and educa- 
tional program. Similarly, insurance of school buildings, safeguarding 
the school system against unforeseen special expenditures, and the 
proper spacing of debt service payments are in accord with this 
principle. 


SUMMARY 

The concept of stability played an important part when education 
was considered chiefly as a means of passing on the cultural heritage. 
It still functions in this way in the mind of the public even though the 
profession has broken down this purpose into other terms. It proba- 
bly accounts for the responsiveness of the public to any and all appeals 
to “get back to fundamentals." 

Stability connotes freedom from upsetting change within the sys- 
tem. It does not oppose change. Rather, it counsels evolution as 
opposed to revolution. 

The need for deliberate change flow's from the fact that a given pro- 
gram of education is not a matter of a single year but of the educational 
life cycle of an individual. This fact makes it imperalive to consider 
the good that may come to a group of children from continuing with 
an old system as compared wth the good that may come from changing 
to a new system in the middle of the stream. 

Stability demands that proposed changes be appraised in the old 
frame of reference as w'ell as in the new. The new may underom- 
phasize ends served by the old. Some of those served by the old may 
be unrecognized. 

Stability plays such an important part in the thinking of the public 
and is so often applied uncritically that there seems to be particularly 
strong justification for making the clear understanding of its contribu- 
tions and dangers known to young peoplt- in our schools. 

Tax rates either unusually high or unusually low berjome subjects 
of attack that lead to instability in the educational pTogratn. 

Home rule is supported by many as a contributoi to stability. 

Democratic procedure, by bringing out hidden or obscure implica- 
tions in proposed changes, contributes to stability. 

Town-meeting control lacks the stability of a well-chosen board of 
education. 

Long and overlapping terms of school board members make for 
stability. 

Fiscal independence of school boards, making them directly respon- 
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sible to the people, favors stability by giving the public an opportunity 
to express itself differently on the long-cycle matter of education from 
what it may wish to do on shorter-cycle matters such as most municipal 
policies. 

Permanent tenure of teachers and reasonably long terms of office 
for school superintendents make for stability without undue encroach- 
ment on the demands of the other principles. 

State finance practice should be such as to favor deliberate changes 
in the financial status of school districts. 

State requirements for minimum expenditures or minimum tax 
rates, requirement that right to bond be made a matter for public vote, 
limiting of the bonding power in terms of the valuation of the district, 
orderly school-building maintenance programs, and provisions for vari- 
ous typos of insurance in all but the very large school districts, all 
have their purpose in greater or less degree in the stability principle. 

Exercises 

1. Give examples of what appear to be stable conditions that arc really the 
result of failure to be alert to demands of adaptability. 

2. Docs stability h.ave relationship with other principles or conditioners com- 
parable to those you have discovered for flexibility? If so, specify. 

3. Expand and illustrate the idea that stability is a desired factor in phases 
of our culture other than education. 

4. What traditional educational objectives should he retained in the building 
up of your ^qramc of reference^’? What is the relationship of the principle 
of stability to the educational philosophy commonly referred to as “classicism’'? 
Differentiate between “stability” and “conscjrvatism.” 

5. Read the Gideomse pamphlet and one of the Hutcjhins references given in the 
Selected Readings, and prepare a defense of one of them as an aeeoptable state- 
ment of the implications of the stability princfple applied in hig'UiT education. 

6. In what phases of school administration does the stability principle weigh 
heavily? 

7. Can you give examples from your experience of an overemphasis on sta- 
bility? Underemphasis? Wise application? 

8. Examine the administrative code for Green Willows (Appendix D) for provi- 
sions calculated to contribute to stability. Do you sec any conflict in these 
provisions with the demands of any other principles or conditioners? Could any 
of them be modified further to contribute to stability? If so, docs the change 
result in less emphasis on any of the other principles or conditioners. 

9. Examine the School Code for the State of New Osceola (Appendix E) in the 
same manner. 
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PART III 

Empirical Knowledg 




CHAPTER XVI 

RESEARCH, EXPERIENCE, AND FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Good common-sense judgment takes into account what is known 
about the things it works with. Wlien a man reseeds his lawn he 
usually makes some provision to protect it against the tendency of 
postmen, paper boys, and playing children to take short cuts. This 
is taking empirical knowledge into account in coming to a common- 
sense judgment. Similarly, if he lives in the north, he will not seed his 
lawn in December; he will plant shady lawn seed under the trees; ho 
will prepare the soil well ; he will spray it with a gentle spray. Some of 
these things he has learned from his o\to observation. Others he 
has read in a book on lawn care or in the gardening column of the 
newspaper. 

SOURCE OF UNITY 

While there is an essential unity to educational objectives and to 
the various common-sense principles that makes it possible to move 
from one general statement to a dozen or to a thousand, or in the 
reverse order, there is no such working unity to the empirical evidence 
that has been collected on American education in the past 40 years. 
Doctors’ dissertations, superintendents’ reports, surveys, yearbooks, 
major research studies represent the expenditure of many millions on 
appraisal. These studies gain a unity, however, from ^he operating 
educational mechanism, just as all the varied parts of a car fit into a 
unified whole that responds to purposes of the driver quite unpredic- 
table from the parts of the mechanism. To put it another way, 
empirical knowledge is like the land, and the forests, and the game that 
can be bent to the purpose of the pioneer to achieve food, clothing, and 
shelter for his family. They are potential wealth for the wise user. 

A half century ago the school administrator had little to draw upon 
other than the observations of himself or his immediate colleagues. 
Today there is so much written that it would take the administrator 
a lifetime to read it, and if he were to stop to assemble it from its orig- 
inal sources he would hardly get his Avork done. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 

Luckily, there are those who are busily engaged in sifting and organ- 
izing these materials so that any school system can have a professional 
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library of wide and rich range with a comparatively small expenditure 
of money. The Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the yearbooks 
of the various educational organizations, the Quarterly Review of 
Research of the Educational Kesearch Association, reports of the 
national surveys — these books and documents Avill give a splendid start 
at assembling the empirical evidence that has been collected on the 
effectiveness of various practices. Letters to the major contributors 
referred to in these treatments will usually yield an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy on the particular problem at hand. A few dollars will bring the 
additional books and documents to make possible a completion of the 
checkup. 

With such materials available, there is little excuse for embarking 
on new practices without the benefit of the available empirical evidence. 
They will supply materials of value to the personnel concerned with 
the change and to interested members of the public. A professional 
library growing in this manner will be truly functional. With these 
materials at hand, the administrator can get on with his job of making 
common-sense judgments with a minimum of delay. A listing of 
books, periodicals, and guides that will make a good beginning of a 
ready reference library on empirical knowledge in educational adminis- 
tration appears as Appendix C. In it are included materials on the 
other extensive fields covered in various chapters. These too are essen- 
tial to the exercise of good common-sense judgment in the field of 
school administration. 

rules for interpreting evidence 

In dealing with the mass of empirical evidence in any area, it is well 
to remember that, in school administration as in military tactics, the 
applicability of evidence “depends on the terrain.” Empirical evi- 
dence cannot be taken as universal tru'.h in a field where there is such 
a multitude of uncontrolled factors. There are certain tests, however, 
that will be helpful in the task of determining the applicability of evi- 
dence to a given situation. 

Reasoning from Analogy 

Applying research evidence is reasoning from analogy, Theassump- 
tion is that the controlling conditions under which the evidence was 
obtained are sufficiently identical with those to which it is to be applied 
that the same results would be obtained if the immediate situation had 
been the setting for the research. The validity of this assumption is 
always worthy of examination. It demands going into the character- 
istics of the situation. It demands also a consideration of the varia- 
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bility figures given (standard deviation). They show whether or not a 
measure, an average, for example, is closely representative of the 
sample or whether it is just a sort of middle figure in a widely scattered 
array of measures. It also demands a consideration of reliability 
measures. If the standard error (reliability) of the measure is large it 
means that either the number of cases on which it is based is aTnall or 
that the measures themselves covered a wide range so that the average 
was not closely representative of all of them. It may mean that both 
conditions obtain. It shows the range within which the measure, an 
average, for example, is likely to be found in another situation. For 
example, 25 + 5 means that in a different situation the chances are 
50-50 that the average will be found between 20 and 30 and 50-50 that 
the average will be found to be less than 20 or more than 30. If the 
figures have any significance in the situation at hand some estimate 
can readily be made as to the significance to local policy of the figures in 
the likely range. 

In applyhig ruch materials to a problem at hand, it is of the utmost 
importance to hold in mind that empirical evidence is gathered in 
terms of certain hypotheses expressed or assumed. 

Appraisal does not rise any higher than the purposes in terms of 
which it is made, any more than water will rise higher than its source. 
Take, for example, the evidence on class size. Most of the studies were 
made at a time when the conceptual design for American education had 
not yet emerged into that which most of us accept as valid today. It 
is not enough to find that no significant differences in average subject- 
matter mastery were found between certain classes of different sizes. 
It is important to know just how the results were measured and to set 
these measures up against the objectives to which small classes as a 
device may possibly contribute. The earlier studies measured results 
in terms of subject matter solely. Tney used class averages. Yet we 
would expect class size to affect the treatment of individuals, and vast 
differences could occur in the treatment of individuals without affect- 
ing the class average significantly. Small classes should make it pos- 
sible for a teacher to discover important things about his pupils and 
should urge him to promote inventions to meet their individual needs. 
Guidance of the utmost importance might come from such increased 
understanding without affecting the scojc on arithmetic or reading. 
Furthermore, effective class size probably varies for different purposes. 
It is conceivable that some matters could be dealt with in classes of a 
hundred while others require a tutorial situation. The conclusion wo. 
come to is that the empirical evidence on class size settles the question 
of class size only within the limitations of the objectives and assump- 
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tions that obtained in the studies. We must have in mind always the 
question, “Class size for what?” 

Empirical evidence often deals with a device subordinate to another 
device. Where this is true it is essential that we look back to the pur- 
poses of the major device. As an example, a couple of decades ago 
there were many studies made of the effect of homogeneous grouping. 
Now so long as homogeneous grouping was considered as a de\'ice for 
teaching a given mass of subject matter to all children, a test showing 
the achievement in such subject matter to be better under homogene- 
ous grouping would fortify the conclusion that the device was a good 
one. If, however, we do not believe in the sanctity of a defined set 
of subject matter for all as an educational device, such findings as 
the above give no support to homogeneous grouping as a device. 

Age of Study Not a Criterion 

The age of the study is not the deciding point, however. There are 
studies made 40 years ago set in terms of objectives still held as valid 
and therefore applicable to present-day needs. There are others car- 
ried out in recent years which, consciously or unconsciously, accepted 
objectives which you may not accept as valid. The presimt validity 
of the objectives in which the studies had their setting is the key. 

Completeness of Necessary Conditions 

Another consideration must be ever-present in both the application 
and assessment of research findings. It rises from the fact that factors 
other than those mentioned in the research may be essential for 
results. Lack of such factors may have resulted in a negative answer 
in the research, or lack of those factors in the in-esent situation may 
keep the same devices proved effective by the research from operating 
positively in the present situation. Fo! example, there is considerable 
theoretical argument for having some married women on a staff or 
more men teachers than we customarily find in high schools. The 
Mort-Cornell study of Pennsylvania^ showed that in such a situation 
neither of these factors showed any marked relationship to adapta- 
bility. Was this conclusive? Probably so, for the avcrai;,e Ameri(!an 
community. But when we analyze just how thesic i haracteristics of a 
staff are expected to contribute, it is clear that it is in the “grou th” 
phases of the educational process rather than in the imparting of skills 
and knowledge from textbooks. It seems reasonable to assume, there- 

* Most, Paul R., and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools in Transition, 
p. 465, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. 
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fore, that the negative results may have been due to the limited charac- 
ter of the educational program offered in the Pennsylvania schools; that 
they were due to a lack of other conditions necessary for the function- 
ing of these factor's. Under such cii‘cumstancc.s, it is reasonable to 
reject the results as possibly inapplicable to more favored schools. 
Again, suppose the study had b(icu based on schools in the top 20 per 
cent bracket of expenditure of the nation and had shown a favorable 
relationship. In this ease, it would be reasonable to accept them only 
tentatively for application to schools of average expenditure pending a 
test of results in such schools. 

Expenditure is one of those inclusive factors so closely related to 
results that it seems to be wise alw'ays to examine results obtained in 
schools on one expenditure level from this point of view' before accept- 
ing them for application to schools on a markedly low'er or higher 
expenditure level. The same w'ould apply also for character of com- 
munity. The possible concomitant factors should be considered to 
determine Uie likelihood of disttirbing elements, and a judgment 
reached accordingly. Application to a different type of community 
sho\dd be taken with more searching plans for checking results locally 
than seems t(j bo indicated if the communities on which the research is 
based are of a similar expenditure level and character.* 

Test of Basic Principles 

Finally, it cannot be assumed that the researcher has had all the 
pertinent considerations in mind. The best test of t,hn scope of the 
applicabilty of re.search findings is the potential user’s OAvn analysis 
of his problem in terms of the four scries of principles that are the 
subjects of the preceding chapters. This usually leaves him consider- 
able uncovered territory in which he must rely on cornmon-semse 
judgment. For example, books on public administration of the last 
two decades give short shrift to both the humanitarian and tempo 
principles. Yet they are highly useful in assessing the demands of 
some of the prudential principles, particularly simplicity and economy. 
Many educational books, on the other hand, limit themselves to pur- 
poses and the humanitarian principles. All such treatments arc highly 
useful if the administrator brings the other principles into play to 
achieve a better balanced judgment. 

As an example, a survey of studies that will gather all the known 
demands of prudence on the question of fiscal independence will not 

^See Chap. XIII. An excellent treatment of the principle involved here 
appears in Clarence Newell, Class Size and Adaptability, New York; Bureau of 
l^blications. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
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provide sufficient evidence on which to make a decision as to policy, 
for sound decision demands more than prudence. Before adequate 
evidence is available, fiscal independence as a device must be appraised 
in terms of the purposes to be served and in terms of the demands of 
the humanitarian and tempo principles also. 

With these instruments the practitioner can assess empirical evi- 
dence and supplement it in terms of his own hunches in those areas 
it does not cover. His decision is not, except by accident, defensible 
outside the range of criteria that he, consciously or unconsciously, takes 
into account in making his appraisal as a basis for action. 

AVAILABLE ANALYSES NOT ADEQUATE 

In general, blind acceptance of research findings for universal 
application results in basing judgment on grounds only less weak than 
pure, unadulterated hunch. Some of the summaries of research, such 
as the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, give a great deal of help 
in the analysis of empirical evidence in terms of its general applica- 
bility by pointing out some of the less apparent pitfalls. But even 
these analyses leave considerable additional work to be done by the 
conscientious user. 


SUMMARY 

Good common-sense judgment takes account of what is known 
about the things it works with. 

The working unity of empirical evidence comes from the school sys- 
tem in operation; empirical evidence has no internally consistent logic 
of its own. 

The administrator is forced to make use of various guides to the 
great masses of empirical knowledge reported in print, such as those 
presented in Appendix C. 

Empirical knowledge is not universal truth. Its applicability 
depends upon the degree of identity of factors in the situation from 
which it was gathered and the situation to wliich it is proposed to 
apply it. 

The statistical form in which results are reported gives a clue to the 
degree of identity. The variability of the measure used tells the degree 
to which the data a measure is based on were widely scattered or 
relatively homogeneous. Similarly, the reliability of the measure, 
which takes into account the measure of variability and the size of the 
sample (if the statistics are based on a number of communities) gives 
a clue to the probabilities that the measure is characteristic of a typical 
situation. 
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Care should be taken to discover whether the purposes in terms of 
which the study was made are acceptable in your situation. Studies 
made several years ago should be examined carefully from this stand- 
point. But the age of the study is no sure guide. A study made 40 
years ago may be based on purposes still acceptable while one made 
recently may prove quite unacceptable in this respect. 

Some factors important in the operation of a good school may not bo 
effective in the absence of other critical factors. It is a good rule to 
examine evidence collected in communities of markedly different 
expenditure level or markedly different community type for their 
applicability to your situation. In such instances particular care 
should be taken to provide for testing of results in your situation. 

It cannot be assumed that the researcher has taken all pertinent 
criteria into account. The results should be tested in terms of all the 
basic principles dealt with in this book. Otherwise you may bo accept- 
ing results based on a narrow application of one group of principles, 
such as the prudential group or the humanitarian group. Such results 
should be taken for what they are worth but for no more. 

There appears to be no way in which the administrator can escape 
the necessity of appraising empirical evidcnc^c. Even the best 
appraisals in terras of general applicability leave much to be done by 
the conscientious user. 

Exercises 

1. Read a re.searrh report of a subject in which you are interested and appraise 
its meaning to you by use of the various clues for reading that this chapter provides. 

2. Get a speaking acquaintance with a diverse sampling of the references in 
the “Superintendent's Library “ appearing in Appendix C. 

3. Get a speaking acquaintance with the books on the gatlj^ring and use of 
empirical evidence given under A of the Selected Readings below. 

4. Summarize the tests to be applied in interpreting an^ utilizing items of 
empirical evidence. Divide them into philosophical and statistical categories. 

5. With which of the common-sense principles developed in the preceding 
chapters does the test of empirical information have the greatest interaction? 

6. Can statistical evidence alone establish a cause-result relationship? 

7. What distinction is there between reliability and validity? What is the 
pertinence of information about the sampling process used in a study? The 
author's hypothesis? The date of the study? 

8. Why must the administrator have a thorough general knowledge of his ov ti 
school and community before he can utilize empirical dsta? 

9. The books listed under B in the Selected Leadings below arc no substitute 
for a course in statistical method. If the student has had some formal training 
in statistics he may wish to employ the Cooke, Garrett, or Walker books to review 
concepts and mctlxods. If the student has had no formal statistical training he 
may find value in the Elderton book in clarifying concepts and meanings of 
statistical terms. 




CHAPTER XVIT 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BALANCED JUDGMENT IN THE 
WORK OF ADMINISTRATORS 

We now return to our starting point — balanced judgment — with, 
it is to be hoped, a better understanding of wliat is to enter into it. 

Tocqueville, the distinguished French observer and commentator 
on American life and democracy, was obsessed to a consirlerable degree 
with the principle of equalitj' as a mainspring of human action, espe- 
cially upon the institutional level. Throughout his two remarkable 
volumes on Democracy in America, equality is a dominant note. Sel- 
dom does on&read a page mthout observing a reference to it. This, of 
course, is not particularly strange if we recall the time of his birth; the 
experiences of France in the period from 1790 to 1815; and the time 
when this masterpiece came from his pen. ^Tany of his observations 
have not been verified in the light of subsequent history, but much that 
he said is stamped with a penetrating insight into American life — social, 
economic, and political. 

RESTATEMENT OF BALANCED JUDGMENT 

Although he was keenly sensitive to equality, Tocqueville recog- 
nized the potency of other forces and principles also. He said: 

I must at once warn the reader against an error which would be prejuditaal 
to me. When he finds that I attribute so many different consequences to the 
principle of equality, he may thence infer that I consider that principle to be 
the sole cause of all that takes place in the present age: but this would be to 
impute to me a very narrow view. A multitude of opinions, feelings, and 
propensities are uow in e.xistence, which owe their origin to circumstances 
unconnected with or even contrary to the principle of equality. ‘ 

It is not particularly strange that anyone who has a profound regard 
for mankind should be engrossed with the concept of equality. Here 
is a principle in human affairs that springs <‘rom the depths of a gener- 
ous heart. It is emotionalized through and through, and it is inti- 
mately associated with broad, human sympathy and helpfulness. It 
seeks as its reward only that happiness that comes from defending the 

• Tocqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America, l^reface to Vol. 2, p. xi, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 
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unfortunate and raising the downtrodden. But, as Tocqueville 
observed, other principles have their role to play, and the administrator 
needs to remind himself again and again that his problem is not to deny 
their presence as partial determiners of far-reaching policy but rather 
to harmonize them. The same holds for the evidences drawn from 
the literature of education and related fields. But it is well to remem- 
ber that these evidences from the contributing disciplines must be 
subjected in turn to the systems of principles discussed in this volume 
if we are to avoid overlooking or overemphasizing them. 

Taken together, the principles of purpose and common sense and 
the empirical evidences form an “alliance of science and politics.” 

Most administrative problems must be settled in terms of a balance 
of the demands of various principles.' Only occasionally can a prob- 
lem be solved in terms of a single basic principle. It is for this reason 
that when a single principle is carried to its logical conclusion the 
result is often absurd. Judgment must be in terms of a resolution of 
forces, not in terms of a single force. This should not be confused with 
compromise. The person who seeks to solve all problems in terms of a 
single principle is being continually forced into a situation where ho 
must compromise. He can see clearly where lu.s favorite principle, if 
left alone, would lead him, but he finds himself continuously checked by 
conflicting demands. The person who sees judgment as a resolution of 
forces does not often experience the frustration of compromise. For 
him it is not compromise; it is balanced judgment. 

Educational administration must move from day to day in terms of 
the best knowledge and best thinking available. The ground may be 

* This is now news, of course. The whole progress in the field of adminis- 
tration in the past few decades has been due to the problem approach in terms of a 
more or less broad and internally consistent system of principles deduced from 
experience and from the observations of such early seers in the administrative 
field as Cubberley and Strayer. Students approaching problems were urged to 
draw up principles — to draw them out of the professional atmosphere, as it were. 
They were judged as to their completeness and consistency by men of presumably 
greater experience. Together they formed a conceptual background in terms of 
which the facts pertinent to the problems were drawn by hl«/;orical, comparative, 
or statistical methods. Often, important series of conside,'fl,1.ions were over- 
looked in this process. It is hoped that the principles drawn together in this book 
will serve as a codification of the systems of principles that are likely to be involved 
in the solution of any administrative problem or in the setting up of a consistent 
treatment of an administrative subject, whether it be the process of financial 
accounting, the administration of supplies, the planning of school buildings, the 
employment of teachers, the development of courses of study, or plans for pupil 
guidance. The test of whether this “code” has the merits of breadth and internal 
consistency will be its usefulness in day-to-day school administration, in the 
setting up of administrative procedures, and in administrative research. 
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laid today for the gathering of empirical evidence that will be available 
for next year, but the decisions that have to be made today must be 
made in terms of what is now available. 

POWER CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Educational administration may bo defined as, in large part: the 
influencing of one group of human beings, the pupils, to grow toward 
defined objectives; utilizing a second group of human beings, the 
teachers, as agents; and operating in a setting of a third group of human 
beings, the public, variously concerned both with objectives and with 
means used to achieve them. The key to the mechanism of educational 
administration is chiefly the allocation of i)Owor. Tliis allocation of 
power is determined necessarily not only by the objectives sought but 
also by the outlook, ability, interest, etc., of the three human groups 
concerned. 

Expressed in terms of the key elements, the exercise and allocation 
of power, ad^KUiistration may be broken dowm as follows: 

1. Operating the mechanism: 

a. Application, usually to individuals or groups of individuals, of hard and 
fast laws, rules, or details of formal procedure. 

b. Application of laws, rules, or details of procedure that leave considerable 
leeway for interpretation. 

c. Meeting situations more or less novel in areas that have not been formal- 
ized under laws, rules, or approved procedure and for which the administrator 
exercises final authority “necessarily implied to enable him to carry out the 
powers expressly granted." 

2. Seiwicing the mechanism: 

a. Keeping the exercise of authority within the defined ch.iniicls. 

h. Subjecting the allocution of powers under 1 above to continuous appraisal. 

In the above, la and 2o are purely prudential. When the proce- 
dure was established it froze the operation of the other principles for 
better or for worse. In exercising discretion under lb and Ic common 
sense comes into play; and in making judgments falling under 2b, all 
come into play with large emphasis on political democracy. The bet- 
ter the balanced judgment is in the actual operation, the better the 
results, but any one error is of limited application. In 26 an error of 
judgment will affect a myriad of decisions. 

In other words, common-sense judgment comes into play in the 
free decisions made in administration and in the establishment, serv- 
icing, and modification of the operational mechanism. 

It should be held in mind that there is more to common-sense 
judgment +.bn-n the weighing of the various elements in the psychology 
of the culture. Common sense, as we have seen , deals with both human 
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beings and THINGS (See Chap. VI). THINGS is to be interpreted 
to include combinations of factors that may in a sense precondition an 
entire community as to its educational level, or an entire staff in which 
there is a preponderance of teachers who grew up in the community, 
and thus influence the tempo of change; to include scientific or other 
empirical e\ddencc as to what is likely to happen when a given thing is 
done; to include the more or less accidental legal restrictions under 
which the school must operate, whatever may be the predilections of 
staff or community; and to include the educational objectives that may 
be shared as driving beliefs and purposes by only a relatively few 
within the profession and, perhaps, by an even smaller proportion of 
the general public. 

VARIETY OF PRINCIPLES IN OPERATION 

Perhaps the most useful suggestion as to how to achieve balanced 
judgment is to seize each situation demanding it as an opportunity 
to exercise resourcefulness in finding applications of these various 
principles. 

Some administrative problems, such as the development of a state 
aid system, district reorganization, or the preparation of a budget, 
draw heavily on many principles. In such complex areas practice is 
usually haphazard until such time as a conceptual design providing a 
balance of the pertinent principles has been developed. In less com- 
plex functions two or three principles may largely determine the pat- 
tern. In analyzing the simplest of functions, in addition to the 
purpose principles, one or more of the humanitarian principles, one or 
more of the prudential principles, and one or more of the tempo princi- 
ples are likely to be pertinent, even though the function may be 
designed largely to increase justice of operation, to simplify an opera- 
tion, or to increase stability of the program. 

The illustrations chosen to exemplify the principles given in the 
preceding chapters usually are operational plans or structural features 
originally stemming from a consciousness of need in the area of the 
principle under consideration, such as salary schedules to serve justice. 
In some instances, however, there are examples where, in the adapta- 
tion of a given procedure or structural feature to some other principle, 
the principle from which it originally sprang has been grossly neglected. 
An example is the discussion of budget hearings under democracy in 
spite of the fact that their origin was doubtless prudential. 

The recurrence of certain operational or structural functions used 
as illustrations under different principles slxows the complexity of the 
theoretical setting in which they stand. E.xamples are Board RtUes 
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arid Regulalions, discussed under Democracy (CJhap. VII); Justice 
(Chap. IX); Prudence, both Chaps. XI and XII; and Adaptability 
(('hap. XllI); Budgets, discussed under Democracy (both Chap.s. VII 
and VIII); Prudence (Chap. XI); Flexibility (Chap. XIV); and Sta- 
bility (('hap. XV); Line and Staff Organization, discussed under 
Democracy (('hap. VII); .Justice (Chap. IX); and Flexibility (Chap. 
XIV) ; F iscal Independence, disc-ussed under Prudence (Chap. XII) and 
Stability (Chap. KV); Public Relations, discussed under Purpose (both 
Chaps. II and IV); Democracy (both ('haps. \^I I and VI 11); and Pru- 
dence (Chap. XII) ; Tax Leeway, discussed under Purpo.so (('hap. IV) ; 
Adaptability ((Jiap. XIIl); and Stability (('hap. XV); juid Financial 
Level, discussed under Justice (Chap. IX); Adaptability (Chap. XIII); 
and Flexibility (Chap. XIV). 

But those treatments, even when taken together, only exemplify 
the scope of the problems; only two of the.se were referred to in the 
treatment of adaptability and one in the treatment of i)urpose; yet 
both principTc'-i make searching demands on every one of them. 
Clearly, in analyzing a given administrative device, oj>erational plan, 
or structural feature, it is desirable to examine it in the light of each of 
the principles. 

In the discussion that follows a few examples of such analysis are 
given and some of the pitfalls pointed out. The exercises at the end of 
the chapter invite the reader to use these tools of analysis on other 
administrative problems. Some of these arc touched on from one or 
more special angles in other chapters. Others are novel problems so 
far as the treatment in this volume is concerned. 

BALANCED JUDGMENT IN CONCEPTUAL DESIGNS FOR INTRICATE 

PROBLEMS^ 

The appraisal of any function is made in terms of some theory, 
expressed or unexpressed. Pre.sumably this theory is t he organization 
of the known demands of the various principles and cmiiirical evidence 
in terms of what the function should achieve or what it may possibly 
interfere with. Frequently it is illuminated by the history of the 
evolution of the functions in a particular school system, in the state or 
in the nation. Sometimes such illumination of the application of the 
various principles calls attention to aspects that might otherwise be 
overlooked. 

A well-written thesis often begins with a chapter that provides a 
synthesis of the author’s conception of the various principles placed 

* Two examples are given here. The chapters that follow this may also be 
class^ as examples. 
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in a setting of historical and comparative information. Such a con- 
ception of the problem is doubtless in the mind of an effective adminis- 
trator when he approaches the appraisal of an administrative function. 
He may depend on his own readily available knowledge and habit of 
looking at a subject from all sides, or he may make the background the 
subject of special study so as to be more certain that he is not over- 
looking imj)ortant aspects. If he does the latter he will be interested 
in noting the various issues raised and in seeking in the cxxlture the 
explanation for modifications made in the historical evolution. Also, 
he will be interested in noting in present practice and in practices else- 
where the relative emphasis given the various principles as well as the 
devices that have been developed for carrying on the function. 

Either appraisal of an old function or of the plans for a new one will 
hardly be more adequate than the conceptual design or theory from 
which it flows consciously or otherwise. 

State Aid 

What we commonly refer to as equality of opportunity in the treat- 
ment of school finance is a composite frame of reference or conceptual 
design drawing on the principles of purpose, equality of opportunity, 
justice, prudence (simplicity, checks and balances), adaptability, 
flexibility, and stability. 

Over a long period of our history those interested in carrying out 
the principle of equality of opportunity (as defined in Chap. X) in 
state school systems sought to achieve it through the enactment of 
mandatory laws. This failed because the spirit of mandatory laws 
was not met in many districts either for lack of understanding or of 
financial ability. It was only when Strayer and Haig meshed together 
the demands of justice and equality of opportunity that we began to 
make great headway in equalizing educational opportunity. Their 
statement of the principle of "equalization of educational opportunity 
and of school support” was not a compromise. On the contrary, 
it was an application of balanced judgment. They accompanied 
their statement with the demands for another principle. They said 
that this was not to be interpreted to deny the comxnunity the right to 
spend more than the minimum. In doing this they were recognizing 
the principle of adaptability. 

They were not so successful, however, in dealing with the apparent 
conflict between the equality principle, as they defined it, and the 
so-called principle of reward for effort. They saw no way of combining 
these two as objectives without diluting justice. Studies that fol- 
lowed have shown that reward for effort is a device for serving the 
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adaptability principle and when used within reasonable bounds is not 
destructive of justice. The difficulty current at the time of Strayer 
and Haig’s study was the acceptance of reward for effort as a princi- 
ple rather than as one device for carr 5 ang out a basic principle. Once 
it was discovered which was the principle and which the device, the 
road for serving the basic principle became clear. 

The shift in the conceptual design of state school support from the 
time of the Educational Finance Imjuiry (1923) to the present time is 
the result of the identification of principles, which have been presented 
in earlier chapters of this report, and their use in comicting shortcom- 
ings arising from a too limited range of principles. In the more recent 
proposals will be found a more conscious use of provisions to iron out 
the ups and downs of state support due to sudden changes in school 
attendance, thus contributing to stability. The}'' incl ".de, also, pro- 
visions seeking to delay change in state aid until communities have had 
an opportupity to adjust their programs by orderly processes. These 
later plans hare also gained from sharper definition of equality that 
places more emphasis on what is to be considered normal support. 
One of the advantages of clarifying the principles is that it is now 
jiossible to verbalize and thus bring to light concepts that formerly 
cither went unnoticed or manifested themseb'es only through negative 
reactions. Something was wrong but no one had a respectable word 
for it. 

Size of School Districts 

The following example of analyzing a specific problem in terms of 
these principles, somewiiat differently organized, appears ^n the report 
of the Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public 
Education. 

The question that arises then is, how can we maintain the advantage of 
home rule in a comparatively small district without losing the advantages 
that arise from a largo district organization? As we noted earlier, the problem 
calls for answers involving four major provisions: 

1. The provision of secondary education. 

2. The provision of vocational education. 

3. The provision of services for the understanding of growing children and 
youth and for the development of educational settings for their growth. 

4. The provision of professional leadership continuously to help the public 
understand the problems of education so as to make home rule authentic. 

It will be helpful to consider the size of district that appears most favorably 
to serve each of .the operational principles. The size of dritriet that appears 
to be most favorable for meeting the requirements of each of these ten prin- 
ciples is noted opposite the principle as listed in the tabulation that follows. 
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Operational Principle Favorable District Size 

1. Democracy of controP Smallest possible. 

2. Democracy of operation Large enough to provide strong professional leader- 

ship for the teaching staff at reasonable per pupil 
cost. 

3. Adaptability Large enough to provide strong professional leader- 

ship for the public and ieacliing staff at reasonable 
per pupil cost, and large enough to provide a popula- 
tion of diverse interests and outlooks. 

4. Variability (Flexibility) Large enough to provide at reasonable per pupil e-ost 

professional services which will reveal need for 
variation. 

5. Prudence* Small districts favor the public watchdog type of 

oversight; large districts favor e(!onomy in buying 
and management. Weight of evidence in favor of 
large districts. 

6. Equality Large enough not to interfere with providing all 

children the opportunities they need. 

7. Stability Larg<» enough to provide strong professional leader- 

ship for the public and teaching staff at reasonable 
per pupil cost. Small enough to keiip decisions 
close to the people. 

8. Justice to employees Joirgc^ enough to make selection and assignment a 

systemalic, professional problem. 

9. Simplicity Favored somewhat by smallness. 

10. Responsibility® Large (mough to provide, at reasonable per pupil 

cost, an administrative staff competent to carry 
rcisponsibility. 

The demands for greater size fire made by equality, variability, icspoii- 
sibllity, and possibly, prudence. Smaller districts would serve other demands, 
but the typical district in Rhode Island is too small to servo any principle 
other than democratic control and ])os.sibly prudentiai management of the 
public watchdog type. Little sacrili (!0 in democracy or prudencjo w^ould be 
involved in districts large enough to serve any but certain of the demands of 
the equality and justice principles. 

To care for the equality principle under home rule would require districts 
large enough to provide vocational education, dare for the handicapped 
demands districts of somewhat similar size. Ib-obabiy the demands could not 
be met by having more than a half-dozen districts in the sta'e. This strongly 
suggests the transfer of the vocational education function to central operation 
and the instituting of central operation for all but tfie most common types of 
handicapped children. 

With the ‘‘large size’' demand of the equality principle cared for, the 

* Equivalent to political democracy as used in this book. 

* This is prudence in general. In this list simplicity and responsibility (9 and 
10) are separately listed. 

® This is not the definitive use recommended in this book. 
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demands of the justice, variability, and pnidenre principles may be con- 
sidered. The principle of justice to employees may possibly be cared for by 
greater central participation in the employment of personnel, together with a 
tenure system. 

Much that is done to sorv^e the variability and prudence principles could 
be done on a cooperative basis, particularly in a state as small as Rhode Island. 
A pattern was suggested by the workshop operated by the vState department 
of education in the summer of 1941. Presuinablj' a continuous service could 
be set up in such fields as child study and guidance, curnculuin development, 
and business management including purchasing. The districts could be 
assessed their proportional part of the cf)st. The supervision could be under 
a board selected from the school committees. An executive officer eould have 
the rank of Assistant Director of Education, and spca'ialists could be employed 
to W'ork under such a board. Their office would V)(‘ a continuous workshop 
for tcacdiers, princijials, jind superintendents. Many of the advantages of a 
single large district could thus be obtained witliout the sacrifice of home 
rule. 

With these matters disposed of, we now fall ba(‘k once more on the demands 
of the equaliiy piinciple. It demands school districts at least as largo as the 
districts now served by high schools. Some of those are clearly too small. 
There should proliably be no more than a dozen high-school districts in the 
state. Such districts would be large enough to uk ct the demands of the other 
principles as we see them to<lay. They would not do great violence to the 
deinocrjitic-control principle. The control would be more democratic for 
high schools, less for elementary scliools. 

With some violation of the principles of responsibility, variability, adapta- 
bilit}’^, prudence, and siTni)lif*ity, the situation with respect to democratic 
control could be served l)y adopting the system of two sets of districts — one 
for elementary (grades first to sixth) and one for liigh school (grades seventh 
to twelfth). This phin would permit the retention of most, and perhaps with 
some changes in the system of employing suf)orintcndents, the retention of 
all the present towns ‘irid cities as clomeTita’’y districts. Some unitary advan- 
tage for the districts in which the high schools now fall might be retained by 
making the high-school board in those cases the elementary board for those 
distri(‘,ts, plus elected members from the other districts, with voting powder in 
proportion to the school population served. Were such a plan adopted it 
would be wise to provide by law for an educational advisory board to the 
high-school district superintendent to be made up of the superintendents of the 
elementary districts and the high-school principal or principals. 

The complexity of this arrangement, and tb^ sacrifice of power to adapt 
practices in the entire system, argue against this final step. The strength of 
the argument would seem to favor the simpler large district organization for 
both elementary and high schools.^ 

1 Schools for Our Children, Vol. II, pp. 142-145, Report of the Commission on 
the Legal Structure of Rliodc Island Public Education, Feb., 1942. 
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TENDENCIES TO OVEREMPHASIS OF ONE PRINCIPLE 

There follow five examples of overemphasis of a single principle: 

Auditing Accounts 

The policy of auditing local accounts by state agencies has its 
origin in the prudence setting. The state has set up a mechanism for 
the determination of budgets. When the budget is determined, it is 
supposed to be the spending plan. Because of the complexity of the 
operation of local school systems there are ample opportunities for 
varying from such an expenditure plan and varying degrees of oppor- 
tunity for peculation. This gives rise to the n(X}d for an audit by a 
central agency or by some other independent agtney. When the 
audit is by an independent agency there is little likelihood that it will 
overstep its bounds. When it is by an oflficial agenrsy, liowever, there 
is always the temptation for the central officer to e.xercisc judgment as 
to the desirability of the expenditure. When this occurs, control is 
really shifted from the local body to the central body. Tn the over- 
zealous serving of one principle a shift in the emphasis on political 
democracy, adaptability, and flexibility is undesignedly brought about. 
It then becomes a conflict between the prudential principle (checsks and 
balances) and both the political democracy and adaptability princi- 
ples. The point where this appears is crystal clear if we understand the 
demands of adaptability and democracy. 

The frequency with which state legislatures have set up auditing 
services or prebudgetary reviewing bodies, however, shows a strong 
tendency to face this problem in terms of the demands of prudential 
principles only. It is easy to see that looking at the probhnn from the 
standpoint of prudence we could readily be enthusiastic about the 
possibility of a central agency making economies or keeping the local 
school boards within the bounds of a strict interpretation of the law. 
It is only when we see that adaptability demai\ds considerable discre- 
tion on the part of the local communities in interpreting the law, and 
that the courts exist as a pnidential device for protecting the public 
from too broad interpretation, that the folly of such e.xtreme prudential 
legislation becomes apparent. 

In the drives for economy in recent years the examples of prudence 
overstepping its bounds have been all too frequent. One of our 
greatest needs at the present time is for wise administrative insight 
that can educate the public, the legislatures and the central oflicers 
to the need for examining the possible conflicts between central regula- 
tion, which is usually prudential, and the principles of adaptability and 
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flexibility. The great need is to know how far we can safely go with 
prudential regulation. This applies quite as truly as between the cen- 
tral regulation in a local school sj’^stem and the discretion left to indi- 
vidual teachers in the staffs of individual schools. In his book, The 
Basis of Social 7'heory, Balz has stated the basic issue as follows: 

The dynamic society faces this dilemma: If the control of the group over 
the individual, however such control is accomplished, be repressive, in so far 
discovery, invention, initiative, the exercise of constructive imagination, and 
achievement in every field are discouraged; and this means the surrender of 
the faith in Progress. On the other hand, in so far as no control is exerted over 
the variant individual, spontjuieity is encouraged, but variation may liear 
fruits threatenii}g disaster, disintegration, the dissolution of civilization. The 
freedom that permits desirable variations permits undesirable variations: and 
once more the faith in Progress is seriously impaired. Doubtless the con- 
crete situation in a society is vastly more complex than such a dilemma sug- 
gests. . . . Somewhere between an extreme of despotic control carried into 
detail and the opposite extreme where there is no control and well-nigh no 
society must iie (ue requisite mean. But the problem is: where? Limita- 
tions must exist — but how are they to be fixed 

Democratic Administration 

The desire to extend the scope of participation in policy formation, 
if allowed to go to its logical ends, nmy result in gross conflicts with the 
prudential principle. When a school superintendent feels that he can- 
not take action on an important matter of an urgent nature without 
time-consuming discussion with the school staff, the application of the 
democracy principle has gone beyond its bminds. The dividing line 
may be defined as something short of the point where tlie tcacliing 
staff resents as an invasion of their rights a decision made without con- 
sulting them. Any part teachers may play in the formulation of 
administrative policy over and beyond that required by law must 
be thought of as that extra consideration of human personality that an 
able administrator is able to provide in the administration of the 
schools, and it should be appreciated as such. It should not be 
thought of as a gift for which teachers should be unduly appreciative 
but rather as that extra something which a good school administrator 
is able to provide because of good will toward his fellow workers. It 
is a mark of good a dminis tration so long as ibe administrator does not 
feel himself subservient to his colleagues and so long as the teaching 
staff does not consider it as anything more significant than the encour- 
aging smile or the stimulating word of a considerate coworker. 

* Balz, Albert G. A., The Basis of Social Theory, p. 240, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1924. 
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Prudence dictates that the responsibility to decide be definitely 
focalized at a point where it can be exercised without undue delay. 
Democracy demands that decisions shall be shared as fully as possible. 
There is no conflict so long as neither oversteps its bounds. 

Another key, perhaps a better key, to the border line between the 
demands of these two principles, comes in the allocation of glory. If 
the administrator and his colleagues can face their tasks as having 
common objectives with specialized responsibilities so that the power 
and the glory are both generously shared, conflicts between the 
demands of prudence and democracy arc not likely to arise. 

Choice of High Schools 

One of the persistent problems faced by administrators is the deci- 
sion as to the desirability of permitting pupils to attend high siliools in 
other districts at public expense. In Chap. IX there is a discus- 
sion of the conflict of interpretation between the state suptjrin- 
tendent and the courts with respect to the desirability of requiring the 
board of education operating a vocational school to pay the tuition of a 
pupil to an academic high school. Here was a definite case of conflict 
between equality and economy. Economy demanded that there be 
some sacrifice in the choice of high-school opportunities by th(^ student 
in order that the cost to the district might not be increased. Obviously, 
in sending this pupil to another high school there was no decrease in 
cost to the board to the extent of the tuition paid for attendance in the 
other district. 

At first this seems like a clear case of conflict to be decided either 
in terms of justice or of prudence. On further examination it Avill be 
seen that there are degrees to both of these principles. Permitting one 
pupil to go to the academic high school might have resulted in a largo 
number transferring from the vocational school for no reason other than 
prejudice. This was probably a more important issue in the minds of 
the school authorities than the amount of money required to pay the 
tuition of this one student. Such a situation can be resolved by mak- 
ing it the responsibility of some independent authority, such as the 
county superintendent or even the stp.to departmenl of education, to 
determine whether or not the pupil was being denied what was as good 
for him as what the local school provided was for the great mass of the 
pupils — in other words, to determine what the equality principle 
demands. This would provide a check on the shift of pupils merely for 
reasons of personal likes or dislikes. It would safeguard the stmding 
district from the extreme situation where it would have to pay the tuition 
for a large number of pupils and at the same time would safeguard the 
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pupil who has special needs. Taking the issue as it really existed, then, 
the solution would be a balance of justice and prudence rather than 
either a compromise or a decision in favor of one to the neglect of 
the other. 

Failure to have provision for just such an adjustment in most states 
is resulting today in the denial to a great many children of the right to 
educational opportunities that could be pi'oduced without any violation 
of the prudential principle. There are indications that tliis situation 
obtains because of the failure to analyze the problem fully in terms of 
all the principles involved. 

Quite different cases arise when pupils who live in a district that 
docs not provide a high-school education are given the right to choose 
any Iiigh school that they wish and to have their tuition and trans- 
portation provided. If tJiore are a numlxir of schools available, as 
there sometimes are, such a. requirement may result in a cost for trans- 
portation that would be a gross violation of the prudential principle. 
Obviously, si-ioh a regulation carries the ecjuality i)rinciple to an 
extreme. The demands of equality Avould seem to be met by the 
choice of a single high school to be made by the board of education, 
accompanied by the provision discussed above that the pupils whose 
easels justified attendance at another high school be decided by some 
outside authority and dealt with in accordance with the facts. 

District Organization 

It is of interest that in most states people in local school districts 
have the final say in the establishment of district >• ‘organization. 
Fxpcrienco has shown that this provision has been an imjx.rtant stum- 
bling block in modernizing the effective organization of rural school 
tlistricts. It is a case where liberty has not b<'en well used. It could 
be said to be in conflict with the structural design of the school system 
involved, for the right of the school district to make decisions comes 
afkr the creation of the district. The creation of the district is an 
act of the state. Just as home rule over communities has come about 
in spite of statutory law, tlms serving adaptability, home rule Over 
district organization has come about by legislatives a(ds that do not 
appear to be in accord with the legal theory imderlying the structure 
of public education. It results in an overcr >phasis of democracy at the 
cost of prudence. 

Reporting to the Public 

In recent years reports to the public have taken upon themselves a 
far more interesting and informative style. The term applied to such 
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reports that are used in the presenting of a proposed budget is "justifi- 
cation budget." This term itself has a prudential emphasis that is 
altogether too characteristic of even these improved reports. If the 
earlier reports had become formal and deadly, the newer reports, for 
the most part, are too prudential. They seem to be designed to arouse 
interest and emotion by showing individual children performing a 
variety of school activities. Little is done, however, to bridge the gap 
between expenditures and what these activities do for the children. 
Fundamentally, there seems to be no reason why the educational bud- 
get should not be related to various kinds of growth or expected growth 
of children which would be understandable to the public. 

The question may be raised as to whether or not a picture showing 
children playing basketball, or children on a field trip, or children play- 
ing with blocks, or making paper houses, conveys any great intelligence 
to the citizen as a policy-determining element of the community. 
These reports, fine as they are, for the most part still hark back to the 
keynote of the old-type school publicity service that follows the nar- 
rowly prudential dogma that if you keep the people up on what the 
schools are doing they will not be down on the schools. The thing 
that is lacking is the drive of the democracy principle that would seek 
to inform the public truly, not to persuade the public, and of the adapt- 
ability principle that seeks challenge where it can find it. 

The "justification budget’’ is an admission that the public does 
have something to say. What we need is an educational budget that, 
in addition, accepts the democratic and adaptability princiides that we 
xoant the public to have something to say and we want them to know 
the implications of facts, not simply to sell them on policies decided 
upon with little or no participation beyond that reciuired in the legal 
framework of democracy. 

CHECKS ON BALANCED JUDGMENT 

A final word should be said about the safeguard that democratic 
participation gives against overlooking some phases of the human side 
of the common-sense equation. The more people w'^ho participate, 
and the more varied their backgrounds, the less likely we are to over- 
look important aspects of a problem. Democratic control has the 
further advantage of making it possible for those concerned to vote the 
way they feel and perhaps cannot express in words. 

Conscientious administration, however, will not depend too much 
on the effectiveness of these useful devices. Large groups, even whole 
communities, have a way of overlooking important considerations. 
There is no real substitute for thorough common-sense analysis, and. 
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in as comple?^ an enterprise as education, the wise administrator is the 
best safeguard for important areas of consideration, particularly for 
those that arise more from the purposes of education. The part 
played by General Smuts in the national development of the Union of 
South Africa is an example. For many years he suffered scivere oppo- 
sition from the Boers because of his insistence on looking at all the 
facts, weighing all the issues. 

The structure of our government provides certain types of safe- 
guards for the public that are largely prudential. Most important 
among these is the courts. In case there is an issue with respect to the 
meaning of the law, it is the court that says what the moaning shall be. 
In the case of an individual, a parent, pupil, or school employee, it is 
the court that decides what adjustment shall be made. 

There are vast areas, however, where the courts are seldom invoked. ‘ 
In these areas alert school administration is practically the only safe- 
guard. Most of the cases taken to the court have to do with personal 
aggrievemetiL. Few cases go to the court that deal with such subjects 
as an adequate degree of participation on the part of the public in policy 
formation in terms of the principle of democracy. School administra- 
tors are never taken to court for faihue to be good leaders or to keep 
adequate accounts, or to make adequate reports to the public. State 
regulations are set up to provide a minimum of protection. Certain 
hearings must be held before the budget is adopted. The board of 
education may be given the right to terminate the tenure of an adminis- 
trator. Such regulations take care of crass negligence only. 

To a rather disciuieting degree, the carry ing out of too purposes of 
the educational system, with due regard to the concei»tual design, 
eventually falls back upon administrative initiative. To a large extent 
the public has no protection against indolence, lack of good judgment, 
or lack of dynamic leadership. This places an unusually heavy respon- 
sibility upon the educational personnel. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter provides a restatement of the problem of achieving 
balanced judgment in the light of the foregoing chapters. 

Expressed in terms of the key elements, the exercise and allocation 
of power, administration may be analyzed as follows: 

1. Operating the mechanism: 

a. Application, usually to individuals or groups of individuals, of hard and 
fast laws, rules, or details of formal procedure. 

'.See Hamilton, Robert R., and Paul R. Mort, The Law and Public Educa^ 
Hon^ p. 68, Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. 
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b. Application of laws, rules, or details of procedure that leave considerable 
leeway for interpretation. 

c. Meeting situations more or less novel in areas that have not been for- 
malized under laws, rules, or approved procedure and for which the administrator 
exercises final authority “necessarily implied to enable him to carry out the powers 
expressly granted.” 

2. Ser\ncing the mechanism: 

o. Keeping the exercise of authority within the defined channels. 

6. Subjecting the allocation of powers under 1 above to continuous appraisal. 

Common-sense judgment comes into play in the decisions involved 
in all of the above, in the free decisions made in administration and in 
the establishment, servicing, and modification of the operational 
mechanism. 

In analyzing the simplest of functions, in addition to the purpose 
principles, one or more of the humanitarian principles, one or more of 
the prudential principles, and one or more of the tempo principles are 
likely to be pertinent. 

In the analysis of complex function it is well to assemble the known 
incidence of various principles and of empirical knowledge into a 
logical, internally consistent theory. Giving the historical background 
and comparative developments in other communities often helps to 
show the relative emphasis or lack of it in the past and in the practice 
of other communities. 

The present theory of state aid exemplifies the complexity of prin- 
ciples involved in this one area. The audit, democratic administra- 
tion, choice of high-school-distiict organization, and reporting to the 
public exemplify functions having their origin in single iJrinciples and 
therefore subject to particular danger of undcremphasis of other prin- 
ciples necessarily involved in operation. 

Democratic participation provides a valuable check against over- 
emphasis on any single principle. 

Exercises 

1. At the end of ('hap. II it is suggested that each student select a topic of 
some scope to analyze in terms of each of the principles. If this has been done the 
student should have notes on every facet of it, including an understanding of the 
empirical evidence available on it. If this has been done, it should now bo drawn 
together into an integrated whole reflecting all of these analyses. If it is well 
integrated it will be a good example of the exercise of balanced judgment. For the 
purpose of this subject it will be well to show where principles do not apply as well 
as the contrary. The machinery of your thinking should be apparent to the reader. 

2. In connection with the preparation of the above paper, or independent of 
it, the student will have read some treatment of a subject that will have struck him 
as being good. Write a critique of it showing how in your judgment it succeeds 
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and how it fails to take into account all our principles and thus to achieve (or fail 
to achieve) balanced j\idj?inent. 

3. Questions 3, 4, and 6 of the Exercises following Chap. VI call for reevalua- 
tion at this time. Can you see better understanding of the common-sense prin- 
ciples from this level? 

4. Jf the student has been keeping a “Resource Book*' (as suggested at the 
end of Chap. II) he may find it valuable to draw togetlier in succinct form tlie 
criteria of balanced judgment. If he can find pertinent examples of well-rounded 
judgment they may prove of future use as emulative examples. 

5. It is believed that tlie student will fmd it of value to use the common-sense 
principles for throe purposes: 

а. As sharp-C'dged tools for the expression of ideas 

б. To clarify his under.standing of concepts to be fimphasized in gaining 
receptive attention to plans and programs 

c. As enteria in arriving at a balanced judgment 

Can you illustrate by specific cxamplt^s each of these uses? 

6. At the end of Chap. I, it was suggested that the student form a list of 
administrative areas. If he has such a list (if not he may us(i the one given in 
Chap. I) he will find that a comprehensive chock of that list against the common- 
sense principl<'.v ‘ ''I bring the utility of the principle's into clearer relief. It is 
suggested that he draw up a chart similar to that below (allowing (*nough space for 
meaniiigfiil comment in each s(|uare) in which lie will note th(^ implication of 
<‘ach principle on e.ach administrative area. 

7. \\'hic*li of the common-sense principles would you use as primary justifica- 
tion of: 


Age-Criided School 
P.T.A.’s 

lOxtra oflice Indp 

Physical I'^ducalion teacher 

Kindergartens 

Increased library fund 

“Go-to-sc}K)ol-night” for parents 

8. In attacking unmet lu'eds of school systems the Metrop(.!itan School Study 
Council asked coinmiitc'cs of teachers to worK throughout a whole year in assuring 
themselves of wdiat the new problems really were before proposing ways of meeting 
them. This was because it had been noted tliat it is frequently fifty years between 
the recognition of a need and the development of a satisfactory invention to meet 
it. Do you think that such emphasis of time for forming a conceptual design 
would be promising for the attack of current administrative problems with which 
you are familiar? 

9. Burke, in his DefemdUe Spending for Public Schooisy is mainly concerned 
with prudence, but he has not entirely overlooked other factors. Locale sped lie 
instances of this. Docs this book represent “BaLiLced Judgment “? 

10. (,^an you locate specific concern with each of the principles and Ihe con- 
ditioners of educational administration developed in Chaps. II to XVI in this book 
in Schools for Our Children? 

11. In Freund's discussion of the legal aspects of administrative di3cr(',tion in 
his Administrative Powers over Persons and Property can you discern an interaction 
with the common-sense principles we have developed? 
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* (Economy, checks and balances, liberty and license.) 
t (Simplicity, responsibility, loyalties, inertia.) 
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12. Explain the interaction of principles found in the reference to Educaiionfor 
A merican Democracy given in the Selected Readings beloAV and our common-sense 
principles. 

13. Does Planning for American Yovih represent a. balanced picture? 

14. Read the reference to Mort and Reusser’s Public School Finance or tho 
reference to the American Council on Education’s Educational Research given below 
as examples of the common-sense principles employed in evolving a general theory 
or conceptual basis for meeting a problem. 

Selected Readings 

American Council on Education, Educational Research No. 10, Vol. Til, Series 1 of 
Studies, Chap. VI, pp. 135-100, Washington, D.C.: Anieri< an Council on 
Education, 1939. 

Burke, Arvid J.: Defensible Spending for Public Schools^ Niuv York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 

Freund, Ernst: Administrative Powers over Persons and Propr^^y^ Chap. VT, pp. 

71-103, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

Mort, Paul R., and Walter C. Rbusser: Public School Finance, Chaps. VI and 
XVIT, pp. 117-128, 375-403, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Tnc., 1941. 
Mursell, i- : Education for American Democracy, Introduction and Appen- 

dix, pp. 9-32, 475-495, New York: W. W. Norton Company, Tnc., 1043. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion, Planning for American Youth, Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1944. 

Rhode Island Commission on the Legal Structure oi Public Education, Schools for 
Our Children, Vols. I and IT. Providence, R.I.: Commission on the Legal 
Structure of Rhode Island Public Education, 1941 and 1942. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LOCAL OPERATIONAL SETTING 

Any school district is an operating unit authorizetl by law, delegated 
certain powers by the state, and conditioned in its actions by defined 
procedures, regulatory machinery, and services from other govern- 
mental agencies. This we conceive as the legal setting. ^ The local 
powers are shared by law (by statute and court decision) among the 
voters, the school board, the superintendent, the teachers, the pupils, 
and the parents. This chapter is limited to the powers and functions of 
school districts, school boards, and school divStrict administrators. 

EXTENT OF LOCAL POWERS 

In most of our states the political democracy principle has been 
greatly emphasized. Broad powL*is arc granted to a local group, the 
school board, usually oU^ctod by the people in the district. While 
according to legal theory such boards have only the power that the law 
gives them, in actual practice the law is written in general rather than 
in specilic terms, and the courts have interpreted such general grants 
of power to include the powers “necessarily implied to enable them to 
carry out the expiess powers given them.” 

Specifically, they have power to levy specified ta.Kes, the power 
to determine the scope of the program, the power to determine the 
curriculum, and the power to establish rules and regulations (laws for 
the operation of the schools). Any or all of these may be subject to 
specific restriction or extensions in all the school districts in a state or 
in a given class of districts. The restrictions or extensions of power 
may be unique for an individual community as a result, of special legis- 
lation or city charter, but this is rather unusual since most Icgislattires 
froAvn on special legislation, and the courts in most states do not recog- 
nize educational provisions in city charters when they are out of line 
with general legal provisions. 

Since this book is directed to administrators in school districts, 
the advice is to search through state statutes and pertinent court 
decisions so as to determine the legal metes and bounds within which the 
school district operates. It cannot be safely assumed that the under- 

> Discussed in Chap. XIX. 
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standing commonly held locally or by the legal adviser of the board of 
education is necessarily accurate with respect to the extent of freedom. 
It will tend to be heav'y on “ what you can’t do ” and largci^’ conjectural 
on what the possible range of discrt^lion is. Defuiing the metes and 
bounds is often no easy job, for the legislation pertinent to a giv'cn class 
of school distnct.s may be scattered throughout the statutes.^ 

The importance' ol this flow's from the fact that tin' iiiterpreiation 
of the law is primarily a matter betwetiu the local authorities, their 
own public atid employees, and the courts. I'ln* state superintendent 
may be commissioned by law to act as a court of law', but as an inter- 
preter before the case is brought he would seem to have no inor<; stand- 
ing than any other individual. Exceptions would be in those cases 
w'here he has specific punitive pow'ers; for example, po\\'er to withhold 
state aid if an unli(;euscd teacher is einployt'd. iOxeept for these 
instances the board can interpret llie law as it will, subject only to the 
possibility of being brouglit to court by an aggrieved party. If 
brought to court, the court has tlu! final s!iv as to whether or not th(i 
board’s interiwetation Avas correct. There are jdenty of examples 
W'here the (;our(. has iuter{)reted the law to mean what in its judgment 
was the right thing, although it seemed to stretch the letter of the law 
considerably to make it fit. Tlie Kalamazoo case is in point.* 

As a matter of fac^t, the scope of school board pow('rs is far greater 
than most boards realize. In the studies of adaptability it w'as dis- 
covered that adaptations are usually in actual operation for something 
like 15 years befoi-e permissive legislation, if any, is passed. It is 
extremely unlikely that a court would declare illegal a i>f.licy that has 
been in operation over such a period. Why w'as the perii;is.sive legis- 
lation passetl then? Was it to reassure the unduly fearful i' One can- 
not but wonder how' many innovations are aborted because of the fear 
1.hat they may be <»utside the school l)oard’s powcir. "What thcAvriter 
is suggesting is that the scope of pow'er be not unduly delimited by 
going to the state department or legal advisers. He suggests that tlu* 
board and the superintendent are interprtiters in their owm right. 

The analysis should include legislation enacted by central agents, 
usually the state superintendent or commissioner or the state board of 
education. The scope of legislative pow'crs invested in such agents is 
usually narrow, but the resulting acts have the foico of law. 

* A superintendent who has recently gone through this procedure reports that 
his board wjis amazed at the scope of it.s powers. 

* For a di.'-.cussion of this highly signiCcant ca.se, .see Robert K. ITarnilton and 
Paul R. Mort, The Law and Public Education, Ghap. IV, Ghicago: Foundation 
Press,. Inc., 1941. 
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It should include, also, pertinent decisions of courts of last resort, 
often referred to in the state school codes. 

It is suggested that when this analysis has been made its salient 
points be made a part of the board’s rules and regulations, just as the 
constitutional provisions and pertinent court decisions are made a part 
of the state school code. The rules and regulations are the local dis- 
trict’s school code. This will be one safeguard against such incidents 
as the following: 

1. The superintendent did not know that the city charter educational provi- 
sions used as a basis for defending a complex and obnoxious system of fiscal con- 
trol had no standing in law. 

2. The people did not know that the state law gave them the power to change 
the number of members on a board that was too small. 

3. No one in the community knew that they had the power to add a junior 
college even though it was not mentioned in the statutes. 

4. The board of education believed that it was required by law to respond to 
suggestions of slate inspectors. 

5. Tlie board and tlie superintendent thought that no new action should be 
undertaken without checking with the state department to see whether it was legal. 
(Of course all the state department could do was to guess or refuse to advise. If 
it answered the question it was called dictatorial; if it refused, as it should — it was 
called pussyfooted. Something wrong here — it should not have been put on the 
spot.) 


BOARD RULES AND REGULATIONS 

An examination of a large number of sets of rules and regulations 
reveals that this problem of jdeveloping an “internal legal structure 
as a setting for local school operation is in need of attention in many 
school districts. Accordingly the following rather extensive analysis 
is provided.^ Tt begins with an analysis of the issues as they may well 
be developed by superintendent and board. Following this references 
are made to a set of regulations applying the principles evolved. The 
rules and regulations referred to are given as Appendix D. 

Scope of Powers 

Typically, the largest powers delegated by the state legislature fall 
into two groups. The chief holder of these delegated powers is the 
board of education. It enjoys wide discretionary powei's with resi>ect 
to the character of education. Supplementing tlie board of education 
is the local electorate, which is charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the personnel of this state agency (the local board). The 

^ Chap. XIX goes into greater detail with respect to the legal and other prin- 
ciples involved in the general legal structure within which school systems operate 
and thus amplifiofi the treatment of principles which follows in this chapter 
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electorate may also be charged with the responsibility of deciding as 
to the amount of money to be raised by taxation either for capital 
outlay or for both capital outlay and current expense. Tn some states 
the responsibility of the financial meeting of the electorate goes some- 
what beyond this simple statement. The electorate may have the 
power to vote upon items of expenditure. It can thereby exercise 
rather detailed powers with respect to the scope and character of edu- 
cation. In other states it can vote only on the total amoimt to be 
raised, the discretion as to detail being left with the board of education. 
In addition, municipal authorities are usually instructed by law to pro- 
vide certain services such as the collection of taxes. It is important to 
remember that in carrying out these functions the agencies are acting 
as state agents. 

The presumption is that the community as a cross section of the 
population of the state in facing educational issues, will safeguard the 
interests of the state. Legally, it is acting in the state’s interests, not 
solely in the locality’s interests. Actual failure of localities to safe- 
guard the state’s mterests is probably the greatest reason for the growth 
of mandates and prohibitions in legislation passed by the legislature 
itself or by its central agents. It seems safe to say that home rule can 
bo strengthened and the trend toward increases in state mandate, 
prohibition, and regulation can be slowed down only by agencies of 
local jurisdiction holding in mind that they are, in fact, state agents 
and not solely local agents. 

The confusion in the minds of many people is no doubt due to the 
device whereby in most states school board members arc selected by 
the school district electorate. That this is but one device of many 
which might have been developed by the legislature is evidenced by 
the fact that in many cities the school hoard is appointed by the mayor; 
in one state all school board members are appointed by the governor; 
and in another state school board members in large cities are appointed 
by the courts. How the statement of local powers may well appear 
in the local administrative code (rules and regulations) is illustrated in 
Appendix D, the Preamble and Article I. 

Number and Length of Term of School Board Members 

There are many issues that must be taken into account in apprais- 
ing the size, mode of election, and term of office of school boards: 

1. School government is essentially democratic. The school board must be 
answerable to the public and subject to their deliberate influence. 

2. School board members should be chosen for their farsightedness with respect 
■ to the place public education has in providing the sinews of our system of govern- 
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meat and in realizing the ideals back of that government for as many as possible 
of the persons making up each generation. They are the guardians of the state 
as ^ell as agents of the state in realizing the promise to individuals that aro 
expressed in such documents as the Declaration of Independence and the Federal 
Constitution. 

3. The school board must be large enough to provide balanced judgment and 
small enough to be an effective working group. 

4. The nature of education is such that the school board should represent the 
people directly, not indirectly as an agency of municipal government. 

5. Educational issues are so far-reaching and so different from those of munici- 
pal government that it is e.sscntial that they be kept separate. 

6. Since the educational program is a long-term program, provision must bo 
made for stability by protecting the school board from sudden or impetuous 
overthrow. 

The assurance of balanced judgment argues for the largest number 
of persons who can work together effectively. Students of the problem 
favor a board of from five to nine with a strong preference for seven. 
They also favor an odd number to avoid the possibility of an evenly 
divided board. Five is considered too small by many because it is easy 
for a small clique to gain control. Nine is considered somewhat 
unwieldy. This narrows the favored number to seven. 

For the school board member to be able to think wisely wilJi 
respect to education requires that he liave a considerable period in 
which he can become acquainted with the complex mechanism of edu- 
cation. Acquiring, \^dth the assistance of the soperintendent of 
schools and others, an understanding of the educational objectives and 
practices in the community as a basis for independent judgment is one 
of the major respon.sibilities of a man or woman who accepts a place 
on the school board. There must be time for this period of growth and 
understanding and for reaping the fruits of it. Accordingly the term 
of a school board member should be long rather than short. With a 
board of seven members the length of term may well be seven years. 
This udll mean a considerable extension in the terms of school board 
members in most communities. 

To obtain stability, provision should be mad*', for overlapping 
terms. Preferably there should be an election of one school board 
member each year and, normally, no more thiin two in any one year. 
Changes in the complexion of the board could thus be achieved, but 
in case of community controversies there would be a cooling-off period. 
A community could determine the character of the school board but it 
would rarely have the power to change the character of the board |n a 
single election. 

Anything that can be done to disassociate the school election from 
the municipal, state and federal election should be done. The favored 
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devices are separate school elections, listing of board candidates on a 
separate ballot, and listing all candidates on all party tickets. This 
makes for clarification of the authority and responsibility of the elec- 
torate with regard to this important state concern. 

Note how the size of the board and details for election are dealt 
with in Article 11 of the Green Willows Code, Appendix D. 

Nature of School Board Powers 

It is clear from the above that the broad range of discretion neces- 
sary for the day-to-day operation of a coin[)lex enterprise such as the 
schools is placed in the board of education. So far as tin; state law is 
concern(Hl, the board of education may sit in an office in continuous 
session and decide upon every action to be taken in the school. They 
can, if they see fit, meet each morning and decide when school shall 
meet tliat morning, which teachers .sliall take which classes, what shall 
be taught tliat day, what rooms shall be swept and when, and at the 
end of the day may call in all employees and pay them for the day’s 
work. Cdearly under such a plan of operation school board members 
would have no time to sleep, and schools would have real difficulty in 
operating efficiently. At the other extreme, the board of education 
might legally employ a sui)erintendent of schools and delegate to him 
all decisions e.xcept those few specified by iaw as the board’s and the 
board’s alone. 

The fact is, school boards operate between these two extremes. 
The problem for any given school board is to decide at just what point 
it shall operate between thes(j extremes. Stab' law usually stipulates 
that a board of education may pass ruh;s and regulations. In this 
they are limited only by the mandates, prohibitions, and regulations 
set up by the legislature and its ccnlral agents. 

School Board as a Legislative Body 

In the absence of law specifically regulating the manner in which 
a school board shall operate as a legislative body, it becomes a matter 
of basic organizational procedure for a school board to adopt funda- 
mental regidations setting up the proper checks and balances on itself 
and its employees. It must fix responsibility and authority always 
with due consideration of all principles the scr'ing of which may be 
expedited. Since these checks and balances must be stable to be effec- 
tive, the passing, revising, or repealing of rides and regulations should 
be matters for serious consideration. The regulations may well require 
action by a majority of all the members at a meeting in the call for 
which the intention to act upon the rules and regidations has been 
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announced, and a second action after the lapse of a month. This 
delay in action for passage or modification of rules and regulations is 
proposed on the principle that a legislative body should act deliber- 
ately; that it does not sit continually in session at the beck and call of 
an administrative body; that law should be enacted deliberately and 
modified only after careful consideration; that time should be allowed 
for appraising consequences (see Appendix D, Articles III, IV, and V). 

Problems from Dual Nature of Powers 

A school board in passing rules and regulations becomes a legislative 
body while it remains the administrative body for those matters not 
placed under law by its acts. This fact makes it of the greatest impor- 
tance that the school board recognize its dual nature. It must not 
invade the legislative domain as an administrative body simply 
because its personnel as an administrative body happens to coincide 
with its personnel as a lawmaking body. 

Failure to recognize this principle is the source of much confusion 
and grief in the operation of boards of education. Accordingly, the 
basic regulations may well provide a definition of the board’s intent to 
keep its functioning as an administrative body separate from its func- 
tioning as a legislative body. This intent may be expressed by a 
regulation providing, in effect, that when a regulation is passed by the 
board of education the act takes the subject of the regulation out of 
the .hands of the board as an administrative body and automatically 
places it in the hands of the board’s chief administrative officer, the 
superintendent of «;hools. He then becomes charged with administer- 
ing the particular function as a ministerial agent of the board, reporting 
back to them from time to time the results of the administration of the 
regiilation with recommendations, if he has any, for changes in the regu- 
lation to make it operate more justly or efficiently (see Appendix D, 
Article V, Sec. 4-6). 

Application of Rules 

In making this statement the board adopls as a principle that the 
application of a rule to individual cases is not a matter of the board’s 
concern except as it reflects upon the wisdom of the rule itself. This 
can be strengthened by a regulation to the effect that the board shall 
not have the power to suspend its rules and regulations governing the 
administration of the schools mthout unanimous consent of all members. 
If the board wishes to keep its administrative hand on the individual 
application of any rule, it should repeal the rule and throw the function 
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back into the realm of board administration (see Appendix D, Article 
V, Sec. 3). 

Failure to recognize this principle is another source of misunder- 
standing and difficulty in board action in American schools. In fact, 
much of the opposition to having codified rules comes from the con- 
flicts between the ministerial officer and the board’s own attempt to 
keep an administrative hand on the individual application of its niles. 
Rules and regulations become a useful tool for the efficient operation 
of schools when their true nature is recognized by all concerned and the 
basic principles followed. 

It should be understood that in the violation of these principles, 
boards are most often to blame. If a board violates a principle of its 
own structure, there is little that an employee of the board can do about 
it except to comply Avith the board’s wishes, whatever the legal rights 
in the matter may be. It should therefore be a matter of board ethics 
to hold fast to the structural principles differentiating legislative and 
administratj\‘lj functions. 

School Board as an Administrative Body 

In theory, the superintendent of schools operates as a ministerial 
officer with respect to school board rcgulati(>n, in the same manner as 
he operates with respect to state law. His authority and responsi- 
bility are fixed. He is answerable for his acts under the judicial 
structure rather than to the lawmaking body. 

With respect to those matters not made subject to school board 
law, however, the superintendent of schools shares the administrative 
responsibility Avith the board itself. Usually, when all matters that 
the board of education wishes to reduce to legal rule have been cared 
for, the scope of administrative Avork is still very great. To achieve 
results with economy of effort most of this must be delegated to paid 
employees. 

Formulation of Operational Plans 

In practical operation the superintendent of schools as chief execu- 
tive officer carries the responsibility for formulating plans of procedure 
in the various areas. These plans he presents to the board of education 
for discussion and revision in the light of its advice. The board of 
education then gives approval to the plan either by vote or, more fre- 
quently, by common consent. In other words, the superintendent of 
schools and the board agree together upon a policy and he, as chief 
executive officer, has the responsibility for carrying it out, considerable 
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flexibility being permitted. As he moves along in the administration 
of the plan he makc.s it a point as a matter of prudence to keep the 
board informed as to any changes in the pattern of operation which he 
considers wise (see Appendix D, Article VI). 

On the other hand, members of the board of education themselves 
may from their own contacts with the community come to judge that 
the plan of procedure should be modified in some way or another, and 
this is brouglit to the attention of the board and superintendent for any 
action they see fit to take. Ease of change makes the plan adaptable. 

Administration of Operational Plans 

Provision for the general administration of the schools in thisrt'silm 
not covered by specific rule or regulation can l)e cared for by state- 
ments of policy that may or may not be included in the rules and 
regulations. These statemenls of policy may be quite general; for 
example, “the superintendent of schools shall have responsibility for 
the administration of the schools udth the advice and consent of the 
board of education.*’ Or the field can be covered by more specific 
statements of policy, such as “the superintendent of schools shall have 
responsibility for the development of the course of study with the 
advice and consent of the board of education.” Such a statement 
leaves the extent of participation by others within tie-' range of discre- 
tion of the suiwirintendent. Recognition of the democracy principle 
may be made by some such statement as “the supei-intendent shall be 
responsible for the development 'of courses of study with the advice of 
the professional staff, parents, other members of the community, and 
the board of education, provided, however, that the final adoption 
of the course of study shall be upon specific approval of the board of 
education.” 

Such statements of policy may range from the highly specific to no 
more than an understanding of how the board of education shall carry 
on its administrative functions. They should be deti^ned to free the 
board of education from administrative detail withoiU taking its hand 
from the pulse of the schools. The superiutendeni and ♦hose working 
with him are given great responsibility and coranawarate authority, 
but they are not made free and equal agents along with the board. 

Standing Committees 

The standing committee as a device for doing school board business 
is in bad repute among students of school administration. The reasons 
are both historical and contemporary. The standing committee was 
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of prudential origin. It was established as a means of carrying on the 
administration of schools in that long period before the innovation of 
school superintendents. The board divided itself up into small com- 
mittees so that it could get the vast amount of administrative work 
done. Tlum, as employed administrative officers came into the pic- 
ture, there M-^as a failure to realize that this step made the standing 
committees of the board unnecessiiry. Currently wc have in many 
school systems, therefore, an une(!onomical dual system of administra- 
tion— ad mini sti’ati on l)y standing committeses and administration by 
the superintendent of schools. This makes for duplication and multi- 
plies the busywork of the board to the extent that it seldom gets down 
to the kind of work on basic policy envisaged in the [u’ceeding section. 

CommiUee on Finance. Arguments are freciucntl\' made for the 
retention of the finane<; committee. It has served a useful ])urpose in 
simplifying the work of the board, particularly in those boards that 
must, o{)erate under anticpiated state laws requiring board action on 
('ach vouchjC'*' These laws were deA’^eloped prior to the invention of 
th(', budget as a control instrument and were for the purpose of assuring 
the prudential management of funds that the checks and balamies of 
businesslike budgetary procedure and outside audit now care for bet- 
ter. Such budgetary procedure in public affairs is relatively new. As 
a matter of fact, there are still vestiges of tin,' old types of control in 
most school codes. I’hey may reciuire the pn'sident of the board and 
the clerk of the board to c(’rtify eaeh voucher. School boards should 
take Icadeishii) in having the law brought up to date so as to fi-ee the 
board president and clerk of this responsibility. Siich communities 
have much to gain in freeing their boards from d(‘taih!d administration. 

As a matter of good practice, the justification for evor}^ exjjenditure 
should lie either in the biulget or in special action by the board.* 
Financial inacdiinery can be s<^t up for staff handling of fill details, 
checked by periodic outside audits, so that each person on the staff, as 
well as the board and the community, can be safeguardinl. Howevei', 
as long as such proA'ision exist s, the board’s mles and regulations must 
agree with them, however antiijuated they may be. Even within such 
requirements, however, it should be possible to simplify the procedure 
sufficiently to obviate the ex(;ess machinery of a finance committee. 

Commiltee on Public Ihlaliom. A corr;rnittee on public relations 
that can advise with the supeiintendent of schools not only on public 
relations but on the development of programs for increasing public 
understanding of education seems to promise some degree of usefulne.ss, 

* This becomes of increasing significance as more people share in the formula- 
tion of the budget. 
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but with a small board it is hardly necessary. In place of it a provision 
for board meetings dedicated to the latter purpose would seem to be 
more effective (see Appendix D, Article III, Sec. 8). 

At fii’st thought this would seem to be a rather large task for any 
group not giving their entire time to the work of public education. 
When it is realized, however, that the entire educational process 
derives its meaning from the two basic objectives of public education — 

(1) the protection of society and (2) the welfare of children — the task 
becomes simplified. It is not essential for the school board, for the 
members of the community at large, or for the classroom teachers, for 
that matter, to see every facet of the school system in minute detail 
in order to have the background of understanding that will assist in 
the formulation of sound judgment on individual matters of policy. 
These two basic principles are reflected in four major educational pro- 
visions: (1) the curriculums and the scope of educational opportunities; 

(2) the provision for child study and guidance; (3) the administrative 
machinery; and (4) the provisions for broad participation on the part 
of public and staff in the formulation of the educational program. 

The time set aside for the study of education should be used to 
review the history of these large aspects of the educational program in 
the community as related to the developments in the state and nation 
at large. From the study and discussion of the evolution of these 
various phases of the educational program from their beginnings in the 
community, the members of the school board and those invited to sit 
with them will become aware of exactly what stage of the evolutionary 
process the community is now going through. Each of the facets of 
the school system will lose its static appearance. It will be seen as it 
really is ---in its true state of slow or rapid change. Its strong am^ weak 
points will become clear. When agamst this background of under- 
standing, policy with respect to an aspect of this evolutionary program 
comes up for determination, it will mort: readily be assessed in terms 
of what it can contribute to the program in the "onimunity. There 
will be less danger of taking wrong steps that would !in .if rather than 
improve opportunities for children and the w'elfare of th.e state. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility for lh<‘ school board at 
least once in three years to cover the entire gamut/ of the educational 
program, if care is taken in selecting the subjects of study close to, 
rather than far removed from, the objectives. That this is possible is 
clear when it is realized that no matter in what detail we consider the 
educational program it never rises to any higher level than its objec- 
tives. The story of the educational program of the community can 
thus be written in 1,000 volumes, 100 volumes, 1 volume or in a single 
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Bentence. The task of the school board is to choose the point along 
the scale where sufficient detail exists to give perspective wthout 
obscuring the objectives. 

Such a plan of study for school boards csm be extended to an 
increasingly larger community group. Once this is done, decisions 
by the school board on detailcMi matters of policy \\ill gain more and 
more significance to the community at large. Members of the com- 
munity who have participated will have more and more to contribute. 
They i\nll grow in power to contrilniLe helpfully, to advise as to the 
rate of evolution in the various phase's of the educational program. 
They will usti less of the pressure-group tactics that so often play up 
some dramatic and often unimportant aspec.t of educational policy to 
the disadvantage of more important matters. 

Since every year nn'ans the emerging of new school board members, 
the emerging of members of the community interested in public 
policy, and the maturing of tcachei-s to an interest in education as 
public poliev^ ?[nd since every year means a shift in the scale of need 
to which the eflucational program of the community must bo adjusted, 
this educational process must go on continually. Tlie suggestion is 
not unreasonable that at least a third of tlu; school board meetings 
should be given over entiri'ly to building of understanding on the part 
of the school board and t o tlu^ sliaiing of this understanding with mem- 
bers of the community and the ynofcssional staff. 

By the same token, it is not unreasonable to consider the pnjpara- 
tion of materials for discussion gi'oups as one of those tasks of the 
superintendent of schools that he cannot neglect with impunity any 
more than he can negU'ct the preparation of a budget or the employ- 
ment of teachers. If the school board is to be more t han aii inadecpiate 
substitute for traimid executives, on the one hand, or a nassive accepter 
of proposals from professional workers, on the other, there is no way to 
avoid such educational processes as those suggested above. 

Committee on Law. Finally there is some support for a committee 
on law. Such a committee, working closely with the superinhmdent of 
schools and such other professional staff members as they might choose, 
could perform two functions: first, to give continual consideration to 
the maintenance of the codification of the rules and regulations under 
which the school system works; and second to keep an eye on develop- 
ments in the state and national governments which affect the control 
powers and financial status of the local board of education. State 
regulation is continually under consideration in the state capital. It 
could be the responsibility of such a committee to keep alert to these 
developments and to recommend action by the board of education or 
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otiier bodies looking toward the maintenance and improvement of the 
control and financial structure under which the schools must operate. 

On the other hand, such a committee is probably superfluous. The 
adequacy of the local administrative code should be a matter of con- 
tinuous observation by the superintendent and board members alike. 
From time to time a committee might be set up to review the code, 
but a standing committee is hardly necessary for this (see Appendix D, 
Article IV, Sec. 11). The superintendent, through his state organiza- 
tion contacts, and the board, through its work with the state school 
board association if there be such, should have ample opportunity to 
perform this function without a standing committee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS 
Administrative Plans vs. Rules and Regulations 

It should be noted that in the above discussion the complete opera- 
tional scheme for a school system assumes more or less detaileil oi)era- 
tional plans adopted as policy by the board but leaving wide discretion 
to administrative officers both as to t he details of application and as to 
modification of the plans them.sclves. In the (Inam Willows Code, 
appearing in Appendix D, the following provision appears in the article! 
on Administration: 

The superintendent of schools, after consultation with ii;terestcd personnel, 
shall present to the board a plan for the aduiinistrution of schools, setting out 
clearly the methods of procedure to be used in the formulation of the budget; 
for requisitioning and payment for«upplics, equipment, and special services; 
etc.* 

The rules then proceed to direct the superintendent to keep the 
plans on file for the inspection of staff, board, or public; to keep the 
board informe*! as to their operation. They also state that these plans 
are not subject to the same dcliberateucss of mwlification as the rules 
in the code — they are a<lministrative aetjs rather than legislative acts 
(sec Appendix I), Article VI, Sec. I, 2, 6-S). 

Clearly, in some di.stricts it would be wise to place certain of these 
matters under board rule. These would be instance? where com- 
munity or staff tension might make it unde-sirable to grant tlu' sui>er- 
intendent relatively wide discretionary power. Or it might be 
desirable to have board i-ulcs covering some aspect of an administra- 
tive plan, the rules to be incorporated In the plan. 

Every such administrative plan should be developed with due con- 
»deration of the purposes of education to be served, of the liumanitar- 

* For a complete statement see Appendix D, Article VI, 8ec. 3. 
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ian, prudential, and tempo principles, and of past experience in the 
school district, and the evidence as reflected in the literature of the 
field. Each should be an example of balanced judgment. 

Administrative Discretion 

It was noted in the discussion of jxistice, flexibility, equality, and 
adaptability, particularly, that it is difficult to operate a school system 
effectively under greatly detailed rules and regulations. The diffi- 
culty arises from need of discretion and relative stability. This need 
varies, and the differentiation made here between legislative acts and 
administrat ive plans is a recognition of the need for variation in the 
scope of discretion and the facility of change. Rut the issue as to 
breadth of disertstion ari.ses with every rule as well as with every admin- 
istrative plan, and the variation in this respect from rule to rule and 
from administrative plan to administrative plan will be great. 

The ability of a school system to operate in a setting of the various 
principles is so, important that this matter of discretion is worthy of 
some additional attention. Rides and procedures should be drafted 
wherever feasible in terms of the principles involved, leaving broad 
discretion to administrators in their application. 

The amount of discretion neeiled Avill vary from subject to subject. 
For most rules individual administrators shouid be empowered to make 
exceptions. The exception-maker should be as close as possible to the 
people concerned, and everyone concerned should be informed that the 
power to make exceptions exists. 

Particularly is this needed in large school .systems to forestall the 
tendency of principals to “pass the buck” to I ho central offi.ie, realizing 
that in only rare instances will the individual actually take the issue 
to the central office. 

There are altogether too many state laws and city regulations giving 
to the state superintendent or to the city superintendent a sort of 
general power to make every decision. The state regulations of this 
nature are largely meaningless except as a sort of bluff. Hamilton and 
Mort, in sizing up the situation with respect to state officers, say: 

Furthermore, any effort to infringe unduly upon individual rights or inter- 
fere with discretion placed in local boards, unless the latter’s action is “unrea- 
sonable,” will incur judicial displeasure. The legal rciisoning may vary, but 
the results are rather uniform. ^ 

Too many local boards and superintendents take this sort of state- 
ment as ar. excuse to pass the responsibility for some local act to some 
faraway powerful person. The same thing seems to happen to a very 

* RAMniTON and Mort, op. cil., p. 69. 
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unhappy degree in large cities. Let the board’s rules and administra- 
tive plans make crystal clear that certain ultimate responsibilities for 
thinking are placed on school principals and subordinate administra- 
tors. When any such officer shows that he cannot exercise authority 
that most administrators carry successfully, the solution should be a 
change in job for him, not uniform rules for all. 

HOME RULE PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

This is essentially suggesting that the home rule patterns that 
characterize to a great degret? our state-local relationships be used more 
fully within local school systems; that they be substituted in some areas 
of administration for the line and staff relationship. The larger the 
school system, the more reasonable docs this proposal seem to be. 

Large Cities vs. Small Districts 

The customary pattern of the local system is built into a relatively 
small community, where the board is less a local legislature and more 
a sharer in administration than is the case in large cities. Probably 
the home rule pattern should be utilized to some degree in all systems 
that have two or more schools. However this may be, it is certain 
that when a community gets m»ich in exce.ss of 100,000 people the 
exclusive use of lino and staff theory of organization becomcjs restric- 
tive. As a result, the board itself ceases to be a check < >ii the discretion 
it delegates. It is too remote. Local administration quotes it as a 
faraway power with its mind all made up and unchangeable. There 
appear to be two results: ultimate power is not delegated, and what ulti- 
mate power is delegated is in effect rejected by the local administrator. 

Outline of Home Rule Pattern 

How this can be corrected is a matter of conjecture. The following 
steps are worth considering: 

1. Placing a considerable degree of ultirn-ite power in the hands of school 
principals by board legislation. 

2. Setting up an oflicial loeal body of l.aynion (not li.oit''«: l<i parc-nla) or lay- 
men and teachers who will have the responsibility for defining policy for the given 
school or small group of schools.* 

3. Publicizing to teachers, parents, pupils, and the public M.t large that these 
steps have been taken and wh.at the defined range of jH)wer.s is. 

This, it is believed, would provide “local ” checks and balances that 
would prove of sufficient strength so that the (iltintate discretionary 

* There are probably other devices for achieving the desired result. Do some 
schools achieve it in appreciable degree througn parents’ associations, community 
forums, education week? Can they be helped to achieve it more fully and thus 
avoid as formal an arrangement as that suggested here? 
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powers prudently placed in tno immediate community Avould become 
more and more significant. At the same tiuKi the provision would 
make for democracy, eciuality, justice, flexibility, and adaptability- 
all areas in which mo.st if not all large cities and some of our large 
county school districts seem to suffer to some degree. 

Applications in Practice 

The idea is not entirely new. 1 1 is the plan by which the legislature 
carries out the major part of its consti+utional responsibilitj’^ for educa- 
tion — the delegation of broad i)owers to school districts. Probably no 
city or county system is without a considerable degrei^ of it. New 
York City has the ^"cstigi:ll remains of such a plan. The districts 
served by the 54 local bofirds are too large and dt) not seem ever to have 
been built into the functioning of the schools. However, some are 
quite active. A similar situation obtains in the communities of the 
Cape Province in South Africa. In the Indiana township plan, the 
local school director was maintained as a sort of overseer of the physical 
plant. Th6 local boards in that majority of “school districts” of 
Delaware that do not levy a local tax coni imie to e.'ccrcisc a considerable 
range of powers. Locjal trustees in the Alabama county system have 
considerable power, including that of lejecaing teachers selected for 
them. Some cities have followed the poli y of making the school 
principal a sort of local “king,” a plan that has often been abused, per- 
haps because of lack of local checks and balances. 

What is suggested is the searching out of these (exceptions to the 
line and staff theory. Once found they should be subjc'ctcd to an 
analysis in terms of the home rule pattern wd h w'hich wm ii.ll are familiar 
in the state-local relationship, ConsidcTation should be .liven to po.s- 
sible additions and to the (istablishraent of home rule checks and 
balances as -well as to the possibilities of achieving the desired result 
with entirely different devi(^es. 

Discreet Use of Home Rule Pattern 

Since the communities in a city oi- county system have already lost 
home rule to an appreciable degree, it m.ay be well to set up somewhat 
more rigorous standards for returning a measure of it. There scxims 
to be no adequate objection to granting it to some areas while with- 
holding it from others, as the legislatures i. ight well do if they could 
start over. 

It is apparent that consideration should be given to the capacity 
of the school personnel for exercising leadership. After decades of 
selection of principals to follow' central office leadership it would be 
surprising if a good number of them would not be found indisposed to 
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accept the responsibility of a community “superintendent of schools.” 
Such exceptions will leave the situation in the communities denied 
home rule no worse off than they are but will release powers in com- 
munities fitted to move forward. Since there are some indications 
that central administrative officers of large school districts tend to give 
an inordinate amount of their time to the backward areas to the neglect 
of the more dynamic ones, there would seem to be no great disturbance 
of central office work.^ 

Differentiation between Control and Finance 

Note that this calls for decentralization of control, not of taxing 
authority. Even with this limitation the indications are that the 
forces released through granting home rule to competent communities 
would result in greater returns. Studies of educational returns show 
that within a given expenditure level there are great differences to be 
accounted for by staff and community influences — particularly where 
the communities compared are operating under home rule. 

There is a possibility, of course, that we need some decentralization 
of money-raising authority. The only objection to this is the pruden- 
tial one that communities that eould provide a good program by taxing 
themselves would oppose city-wide or county-wide taxes. However, 
perhaps this could be met by setting a limit such as no more than 10 
per cent in excess of the city or county-wide tax. In almost any city 
or county, north, south, east, or west, this would open the way to a 
lighthouse level of support considerably above the city as a whole.* 

In support of this revolutionary suggestion, attention is called to 
the fact that if New York City had extended its boundaries another 
twenty-five miles, approximately half of America’s lighthouse school 
systems would not now be in ejdstence. The present-day lighthouse 
communities are the fruits of the failure of universal application of tin' 
type of school district consolidation that resulted in the massive school 
districts of American cities. 


SUMMARY 

School administrators should search through the !“ws and court 
decisions to determine the metes and bounds of the powers of the 
school district in which they w'ork. In so doing it should be held in 
mind that the interpretation of the law is primarily a matter between 
local authorities and the courts. 

‘ Cilu:6, Fhan^ois S., Centralization or Decentralization, p. 98, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

* Some such idea is incorporated in the Alabama county unit law. 
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The scope of school-district powers should be included in the board 
rules and regulations. 

The number and length of terms of school boards is a matter to bo 
appraised in terms of all the principles. 

The board rules and regulations should provide simple machinery 
for board action. They should recognize the difToreiice in the board's 
legislative functions and its administrative functions. Matters involv- 
ing a minimum of discretion should be made board law; other matters 
should be operated according to less formal administrative plans. 

The need for administrative discretion to promote flexibility, 
adaptability, equality, and justice should be an ever-present considera- 
tion in the formulation of administrative machinery. It should bo 
balanced against the ability of administrators under the local circum- 
stances to exercise divseretion. 

In large city districts and in county school systems boa-rds of educa- 
tion should give consideration to the possibility of delegating power 
to lo(‘.al operath*^: units on the homo rule principle as well as on the line 
and staff principle. 

Exercises 

1. Oiticizc the foregoing chapter as an exercise in balanced judgment. Apply 
the same critical proc'cas to three of the books listed in the Selected Readings below 
that deal with all or part of the general matter of loeal school administration. 

2. lOxainiiie the administrative code of Green Willows (Appendix D) with the 
purpose of discovering whether or not it overemphasizes some of our principles and 
uiideromphasizes others. Give particular attention to Article IX for applications 
of the conimon-Kenso principles. 

3. Many sets of rules and regulations carry iiuich more detailed statements of 
the powers of administrative officers than that given as Appendix G. Compare 
the (heen Willows Code in this respect with some set of rules and regulations with 
which you are familiar, appraising the provisions of each in terms of the advantages 
and disadvantages of administrative discretion. 

4. List your general conclusions on the personnel of an ideal school hoard. 
(Number, how chosen, term, personal qualities, etc.) 

5. Distinguish between legislative, administrative*, and judicial functions of a 
local school board. Illustrate each. Perform the same exercise in reference to the 
functions of the school administrator. 

6. What should be the relation between the local board and the chief local 
administrator? 

7. What do you believe is the ideal size of a local school district? Defend your 
answer. What constructive suggestions can you make for adjusting the status quo 
to conform to your ideas without too great violence ..o prudential considerations? 

Selected Readings 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE LEGAL STRUCTURE 


In Chap. XVIII it is recommen(k«i that those concerned with the 
administration of local school systems chart the motes and bounds of 
the powers of the school district. This involv(‘S the reading of the state 
school code and constitutional provisions and the examination of 
decisions of courts of last resort. Unhappily, it is not simply a matter 
of reading as one might read the instructions for operating some 
gadget. The written law must be illuminated both by a. . understand- 
ing of education and its purposes and by some understanding of legal 
theory. The legal theory in turn is an attempt on the part of legal 
minds to fit our governmental structure into our culture. Accordingly, 
the basic principles dealt with in this book have a bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the status of legal theory itself and in judging its aptness. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine^ some of the major 
principles of statutory law and legal theory that play an important 
part in determining the meaning of the statutes. The princijiles con- 
sidered are the following: 

1. 'Hie legal fact that education is a state function. 

2. The po.sl ulate that 1 he power to modify school districts is a power that should 
reside in a central agency of the state. 

3. The relationship between tlic theory of liome rule and the legal status of 
home rule. 

4 . Principles involved in tlie appraisal of the relationship of .school government 
with tnunieipal government. 

5. The theory of separability of financial structure and control structure. 

6. The theoretical position of the courts in the structure of public education. 

Finally, after a brief note dealing with the fluid nature of the 
structure, a model state school code is introduced. 

EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 

The most signifleant single clement the itructural pfittern of 
American education is the assignment of ultimate responsibility to the 
state. In each state of the United States education is considered a 
state fxmetion. This means that responsibility for the whole frame- 
work of education and for its operation lies with the people as state 
groups rather than as local groups or as a national group. This would 
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be mucb more easily understood if we operated our schools in state 
units as they do in the Union of South Africa. In such systems there 
can be no confusion. The provincial legislative bodj'^ is the school 
board. The provincial supeiintendent is the school superintendent. 
Teachers are employed and assigned and paid from the central office. 
Each province operates in very much the same manner as a large city 
school system in the United States. 

Origin of Confusion 

The confusion in Vmenca arises from the fact that to a very large 
degree our schools are locally operated; that is, they arc operated by 
the communities themselves through their school boards, and the 
people locally have a Avide range -within which they can dcundc Avhat is 
to be done. On the surface this appears to be a legal coufliet bet ween 
the assignment of authority and responsibility in the state and the 
actual exercise of authority locally, with emphasis on the political 
democracy principle. 

In observing the practices of school districts it is often difficult to 
see on the surface, at least, that they are different from municipal 
government. The chief difference is that the local school district and 
its organization is a creature of all the people of the state. The powers 
to make decisions are powers to make decisions for all the people of the 
state as applied to the conummity, and the decisions have all the forc^e 
of state decisions. 

The nature of cases in Avhich court decisions have established the 
legal fact that education is a state function throws light on the dis- 
tinction. Some of these cases arose from conflicts between school 
districts and coterminous municipalities. One of the clarifying cases 
was brought by the municipality of St. Louis against the St. Louis 
school board. The schot)! board was brought into court for failing to 
follow the municipal building code. The court ndod in this instance 
that the school board Avas not subject to the municipal building code 
but rather, Avas subject to the state building code. When it Avas 
pointed out that there was no state building code, the court rejoined 
that since the decision with respect to building construction had been 
left to the local school districts, whatever decision had been made by 
the local school district was in fact a state decision and therefore took 
precedence over the municipal code. In ofher Avords, whatever action 
was taken by the city board of education Avithin its range of powers 
Avas state action for the schools of St. Louis. 

The contrast between school gOAmmment and municipal govern- 
ment is brought out clearly by the fact that schools, even in cities, are 
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operated almost entirely under general legislation while city govern- 
ment is typically established by individual chart-ers. The author 
recently examined the charters for all the cities in an Eastern state. 
He was astounded at the paucity of reference to education even though 
education was referred to as the “educational department,” presum- 
ably of the municipal government. The references were limited to 
method of election of the school board and the method of passing on 
the budget (in lump sum rather than in detail as in the case of the 
strictly “municipal” departments). The lesson from this is that 
each school system must be thought of as operating in a general setting 
established by the legislature. The legislature is a state school board. 
The state department of education is an executive agimt of that state 
school board; the state board of education is a sort of subcommittee 
with power to act usually in strictly defined areas. 

No school district, large city, or village c.xists by and ol itself. It is 
part and parcel of the system that ramifies throughout the state. 

Powers of Central Officers 

It is helpful to be clear on this conception because the principle of 
education as a state function is often misinterpreted. Frecjuently it is 
cited as an ex(!uso for some act of domination of an officer of the state 
department of education over a local community. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing in the princii)le that gives to the central officer any 
specific power, llis powers, like those of the school district, arc of 
legal origin (usually statutory) and subject to judicial review. In cer- 
tain matters central officers arc given powers to inako decisions; in 
others, the local districts arc given full discretion. Neither is justified 
under this principle in encroaching upon the powers of the other. 
Both are state agents. With respect to these powers, they are 
coordinate.^ 

In the areas in which the central officer is not specifically given 
powers, he serves only in an advusory capacity. As a matter of fact, 
in most of our states the powers given central officers have been 
highly restricted. They serve as agencies for the collection of infor- 
mation, for the distribution of school funds, for the operation of the 
system of teacher certification, and other such services. They are 
usually given some inspectoral responsibilities over mandated asjiects 
of the educational program. They may even be given some range of 
discretion with respect to the setting up of standards. Beyond this 

» .New York State appears to be an exception to this. The law seems to give 
the oommissioner certain general legislative and administrative powers. 
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they eerve in a purely advisory capacity, but only a few of them are so 
staffed as to permit of any extensive advisory service. 

Chart of Legal Status 

Figure 4 shows these relationships. It shows here that the ulti- 
mate authority legally lies with the people of the state. They work 



=== Service or leadership 

Fio. 4. — ^The legal statua of public cdncailor.. 

first through the state constitution and then through the central 
agencies: the courts and the legislature. Certain functions may actu- 
ally be placed in the state department of education by constitutional 
action. Such functions are free from legislative interference. Sub- 
ject to such limitations as are set in the constitution, the legislature 
proceeds to organize the school system. 

It will be noted that a line runs from the legislature directly down 
to the school districts, the school districts themselves being creatures 
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and direct agents of the legislature. Legislative action having to do 
with the operation of the schools clears through the state department 
of education. In all legislation the courts have the final word to 
say. Therefore, there is a direct line from the courts to the schools. 
There might well be an arrow leatling up from tlie state depart- 
ment to the legislature. This represents the state department’s 
advisory service to the legislature which may result in legislation 
directly affecting the structure of the school system or the operation 
of the schools. Many state departments of (niucation have functions 
not related to the public school system: for example, the responsibility 
for the censoring of moving pictures as illustrated by Ohio, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; and the power to license various types 
of professional and vocational workers illustrated by New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Running down from the state department to the sch«.ols there are 
two types of relationship. The enforcement powers coming in at the 
top represent those areas in which the central agent hsxs been assigned 
specific powers. The lines running into the side of the rectangle indi- 
cating the school districts represent the work that is done by the state 
department in the certification of teachers, the computation of state 
aid (structural maintenance service), and the advisory service. In 
these respects the state department of education is not superior to the 
school districts but, rather, acts as a service agency. When advice 
given under the stimulative advisory service is taken as an order, it Is 
due to the confusion of the meaning of the principle “education is a 
state function.” 

This principle sometimes is invoked in support of proposals to 
centralize the operation of given functions. While the principle cer- 
tainly places upon the state legislature a general oversight of the 
school system that will urge it to make changes in tiie educational 
pattern, there is nothing in the principle that says that central opera- 
tion is superior to local operation. Those who favor central operation 
of the schools have no right to assume sanction from this principle per 
se. The decision as to whether given functions should be centrally 
or locally operated should be made in terms of other criteria, since 
both central and local operation are actually state operation. 

What Legal Theory Omits 

While the foregoing discussion represents the situation as rational- 
ized in legal theory, it does not actually represent fully the true forces 
that go into the molding of a school. The l^al theory provides the 
structural system in which the financing of schools, the selection of 
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staff, and the formulation of the general character of the curriculum are 
carried on, but the culture of the community from which children are 
drawn each morning ^d which is reflected in the human relationship 
habits of pupils and teachers is of tremendous importance in setting 
the patterns of human relationship that make up the school. For the 
vast mass of detail that goes to set the character of a school, both state 
officers and local administrative officers operate, if at all, by persuasion 
rather than by power. Taking all forces into consideration. Fig. 5 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 



seems to be nearer the truth than Fig. 4. At least it is salutary for an 
administrator to look at schools from the angle of Fig. 5 from time to 
time so that he can be safeguarded from too mucii depimdence on the 
somewhat unrealistic legal theory. 

In support of the idea that a vast amount of what goes into the 
molding of the character of a school does not flow from the board of 
education or the state department, Westby’s findings may be cited. 
He asked certain high-school principals and field superintendents in 
charge of elementary schools in a large city to indicate which of 101 
speciflc things in a sampling of school practices they would be able to 
do without central office approval. The high-school principals indi- 
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cated tliat they had discretion over 89 of the items in their list; the 
superintendents that they had discretion over 95. ‘ 

In further support may bo cited the practice of the courts in keeping 
their ears to the ground of public opiniim while reailing the statutes. 
Note, ior example, the buihling up by tlie courts of what is practi- 
cally home nde over curriculum, legal theory to the (iontrary not- 
withstanding. There is a splendid lesson in this for school boards and 
administrators. 

Legal Theory and State Aid 

The principle as sometimes invoked has demanded that the state 
legislature j)rovide funds for the equalization of the burden of school 
support. Here again then; seems to bo nothing in thi‘ legal concept, 
per se, which favors central taxation for support as opjiosed to local 
taxation. If local taxation works satisfactorily it is still a satisfac- 
tory means of exercising the state’s educational function. If it does 
not work satis.fn^{'>*’ilv, it is the responsibility of tlie legislature to 
establish a system of financing that will opera, to sati.ifactorily. The 
princ.iphi places the responsibility upon tlie legi.slaturo. It does not, 
per se, favor either central support or local support. 

A wholesome point of view is to consider both central and local 
agents “state” agents, ft then, in the long run, becomes a matter of 
choice betwtHm two state agents. Ritchie, in discussing the relation of 
government to the individual, reflects sojnething of this point of view 
iji the statement: 

The constant use of the term (interference) in discussions abf'.it tho func- 
tions of govornniciit implies the false theory that all that the staU' gains the 
individu.al loses. Hut . . . state interference may mean imlividual protec- 
tion; the state may interfere in order to prevent some lesser bodv interfering.® 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
Scope of School District Powers 

liut the confusion is not only oji the side of those favoring central 
control of public education. There is confusion with respect to the 
scope of local powers as well as to the scope of central powers. For 
example, there is a rather general impression borne out by legislative 
acts that a school district may not be change^’ without the consent of 
the inhabitants of the district. A clear understanding of the principle 

® Westby, Clbvm O., Local Autonomy for School Communities in Cities, New 
Yoik: The Metropolitan School Study Council, 194.5. 

* Ritchie, David G., The Principles of State Interference, pp. 94-95, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1902. 
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that education is a state function denies this. Obviously the school 
district as a structural unit is a creature of the state, not of the com- 
munity. Local initiative does not begin until the structure is estab- 
lished. Local initiative exists only within the structure. The power 
to change school districts is therefore fundamentally a power of the 
creating agent, not a matter of local initiative. 

This point is aptly stated as follows: 

It should not bo forgotten that more fundamental even than the right of 
local legislative bodies to determine the amount of money that shall be spent 
for a particular purpose is the right of citizens to force rebuilding of the struc- 
ture of their government when it has collapsed . . . ^ 

Finer states it even more forcefully: 

In all these three factors (area, executive freedom and time, plicc, and 
technological factors) the locality is not a rigid .and final dispensation with 
inherent rights to a continued, unchangeable existence; it is an elastic ixistitu- 
tion, properly responding even when against the will of many of its citizens 
to the necessities of a dynamic civilization.^ 

The slow elimination of inadequate districts in the past can be laid 
in no small degree to this failure to see that the district is a creature 
of the state and that the power to change is by its nature a central 
function. This confusion has resulted in the passing of laws in most 
states permitting the people of an inadequate system to control the 
reorganization of their districts. It is of interest that in the only two 
Northern states that have urtiversally attained large units — the states 
of Utah and West Virginia— the power to change districts was not left 
in the hands of the people of the districts, but rather in the hands of the 
county board of supervisors, in the first instance, and in the hands of 
the legislature in the other. The existence of such laws indicates that 
the people of most states have not taken interest in the important 
question of district organization but have tended to allow the state 
laws to be drafted in accordance with the wishes of those who had a 
selfish interest in the continuance of the present j>rogram. 

This point applies to the reorganization of city districts as well as 
rural districts. Representatives of the cities have played too small a 
part in the reorganization of rural districts. Representatives of the 
rural districts have played too small a part in considering the need for 
change in the system of school government in their cities. As a result 

‘ "Home Rule a Mockery in New York State,” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. 22, pp. 4r-7, Jan. 1933. 

*Fineb, Herman, English Local Qovemment, p. 17, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. 
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we have vast numbers of inadequate rural districts and an antiquated 
system of controlling education (fiscal dependence) in many cities. 
The realization thc.t the structure of the school system is a central and 
not a local function should go far in helping to correct the present 
intolerable conditions. 

Legal Status of Home Rule 

The loose thinking on district organization is doubtless partly due 
to a rather widely held misconception of home nile. Vast numbers of 
people do not look upon their schools as part of a state system. They 
think of action of the legislature as an invasion of their rights. How- 
ever bad it may be, it is not this. They have a mistaken notion tliat 
local government, like state and national government, has the pt'oplc 
for an independent foundation The federal government is a gov'orn- 
ment of all the pcoph;, utilizing the states for convenienct;, but actually 
resting upon the people themselves. The state government is a struc- 
ture that reachf'< dowm to the same foundation as the federal govern- 
ment, but the siii)ports are its own. Local go\’emmcnts, on the other 
hand, exi.st by the sufferance of the state government. Legally, they 
have no independent support but are suspended from the state struc- 
ture. When we say that education is a state function, however, wo 
do not say that education has no independent local support but rather 
that school districts are subdivisions of the state structure. 

Tn a somewhat different sense muixicipal government is also depend- 
ent upon the state. It may be given a wide range of discretion as to 
the activities it will undertake, but this power derives from the state 
and not from the p(;ople locally. So it is not the principle i.Mat educa- 
tion is a state function that denie.s the validity of the widely held 
assumption that there are such things as fundamental local rights. 
Municipal government is chartered by the state; local school dis- 
tricts are created by the state. In each case the range of powers is 
specified. While, with the exception of those ])Owers which have been 
given the federal government, the state is sovereign, the local govern- 
ment, even the most local form- - the municipality — enjoys no sover- 
eignty. The school district partakes of the state sovereignty but has 
none in its own right. 

The notion of a fundamental right to heme rule probably has its 
origin in the democracy principle. People believe that control should 
be kept as close to the people as possible. As states, therefore, they 
delegate to school districts as wide a range of control as they consider 
prudent. This is an exercise of the democracy principle and may at 
the same time seek to serve other principles such as adaptability, 
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flexibility, and prudence. As such it is a way of doing the job demo- 
cratically. It is a way we like to do things, but, legally, both school 
districts and municipalities can only exercise powers specified or 
‘implied by law. This is paramount to saying that home rule does not 
spring from fundamental rights. This is quite different from the 
structural pattern that formerly prevailed in certain European coun- 
tries according to which municipalities were permitted to exercise any 
powers not denied them by law. In a sense, before the First World 
War, the German municipality in relation to the state paralleled the 
relation of our states to the federal government. 

Interestingly enough, the scope of leeway of the local school dis- 
tricts has not been uniformly interpreted by the courts. In the most 
important aspect of the work of the curriculum the courts have given 
local school districts practically a free rein so long as they compiy with 
specific mandates as to what they must offer and what they may not 
offer. This is quite in contrast Avith the leeway on taxation, in which 
field the courts have niled that there are no implied powers whatever. 
In between these two extremes — practically complete discretion with 
respect to curriculum and no discretion with respect to taxation- - 
there are various gradations with respect to the scope of discretion. 
For example, in the provision of transportation the courts have recog- 
nized a minimum of discretion, whereas in the matter of utilization of 
school property the courts have allowed wide but by no means complete 
discretion. 

Weaknesses from No Legal Home Rule Status 

The question may seriously bo raised as to whether or not this legal 
structure is a retarding influence. Perhaps there is something in this 
widespread belief in a sort of local sovereignty that should be recog- 
nized in our legal structure. Tins quest ion becomes particularly 
pertinent when we study the means by which school systems adapt 
themselves to changing needs. Much of the .'i.d > encement in public 
education has come from the assumption on the pari, of localities that 
some proposed new activity was good and that they had the right to 
tax themselves to support it. Thus came into our schools the public 
high school and the superintendent of schools. Strictly interpreted by 
a central officer, many activities in their first introductions in the 
schools would be considered outside the scope of powers specified or 
implied in the law. Our lack of thoroughgoing inspection has proba- 
bly permitted many new adaptations to go through their experimental 
period and become so well established before they officially came to the 
attention of an officer empowered to question their legality that the 
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reviewing officer hesitated to denounce them. As in the Kalamazoo 
case, which establisiied the legality of public high schools in Alichigan, 
the courts found it easy to discover implied powers in the law that a 
state administrative officer at an eai'lier state of the adaptation might 
have hesitated to invoke. 

Such activities are quite generally safeguarded now by the fact 
that new activities engaged upon are not customarily questioned by 
central officers but are allowed to go forward unless some taxpayer 
takes the case to court. The recent tendency to I’equiro central officers 
to preaudit budgets and to allow only those expenditures that they con- 
sider to be for specified or implietl purposes may ch>se the loophole by 
which we have escaped the poUiuiial e\'il of a .strict interpretation of the 
“no home rule” principle. This, it will be noUid, is quite as applicable 
to municipalities, which are local government, as to education, wfiiich is 
a state function. 

There arc, how(!Vcr, examples of general powers given central 
officers, whici;, Enough usually not invoked, might, readily becoini^ the 
root of central interferen(!<j. For instance, in Rhode Island the school 
boards ar(5 nKjuij'ed to submit rules and regulations to the state direc- 
tor. Interpreted as the power of the director to veto on grounds of 
legality, or any other ground, this narroAvs the leeway of the school 
comrnitt.oo to that predetermined as legal (or wise) by the director. A 
similar provision that says the curriculum shall be determined by the 
school board and the director of education could be interpreted as hem- 
ming in local leeway for curriculum (hitermination to an extent quite 
at variance with the court cases giving scJjool boards ]>u\'ers in this 
area limited only by laws mandating or ])rohibitiug spec.ilic subjects. 
Even when such provisions are actually not exercised, they stand as a 
threat o\er the local authorities and thereby limit freedom of action. 
Experience in American education is not wit.hout its parallels in other 
areas. Consider, for example, the sit\iation in municipal affairs in 
Franco and Prussia early in this century as viewed by Ashby: 

And so, since they (local officials in France and Prussia) are bound to ol.>cy 
the central officials in a great number of matters, they become inclined to act 
in accordance with central ideas in all the (luestions with which they have to 
'deal, even when some of these concern directly the loca’ities alone. ^ 

What we are .saying is that the idea of “no home rule” is splendid 
so long as it does not interfere with a high degree of home rule. When 
we see local initiative being encroached upon, we find some sympathy 

‘ Ashbv, Euoak, “Regional Government, or the Next Step in Publie Adminis- 
tration,” Journal of Public Administration^ Vol 7, pp. 366—375, Oct., 1929. 
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for the authors of the historical arguments that McBain, one of the 
most exacting American scholars who have dealt with the problem, 
called thin tissue of legal sophistication." McBain's summary of 
the historical arguments is as follows: 

That municipal corporations in England were of common law origin, that 
their charters were a confirmation of existing rights and not a grant of wholly 
new rights; and that municipal corporations in the United States, being a 
development from similar institutions in England, must be conceived to be of 
similar origin. 

That the institutional history of the American colonies discloses the fact 
that organized local governments either antedated organized central govern- 
ments or that the two were synchronously established and ran parallel witli 
each other; and that in consequence the “rights'* of local government cannot 
be said to have sprung from the central government. 

That at the time of the framing of the first state constitutions a system of 
local self-government was thoroughly understood and tolerably uniform ; that 
those constitutions were framed with this system in view and with the expecta- 
tion of its continuous existence. 

That the right of local self-government is one of those rights embraced 
within the well-known reserve clause of constitutional bills of rights whicli 
declares that “this enumeration of rights shall not be construed to impair or 
deny others retained by the people."^ 

His appraisal of them is summed up as follows: 

It seems reasonable to conclude that every one of the four arguments that 
have been advanced in support of the doctrine of an inherent right of local 
self-government is fatally defective in character. However salutary the appli- 
cation of such a doctrine might have been in the course of the evolution of 
relations between state legislatures and municipal corporations in the Unitcrl 
States, it seems clear that upon careful analysis the entire line of reasoning 
by which it has been sought to be sustained is resolved into a thin tissue of 
legal sophistication.* 

From the standpoint of legal logic the writer w^ould not presume to 
question this. From the standpoint of what v/ould he best for the 
educational system in the years ahead, we are at loust permitted to 
speculate since the law, after all, is the c.reature of society. Seeking 
to justify home rule by historical argument is doubtless a form of 
rationalization. We may reject the argument and still see the possi- 
bility that there were practical conditions stimulating thinkers to 
marshal them. To one interested in the pragmatic test, the historical 

^ McBain, Howard Lek, “The Doctrine of an Inherent Right of Local Self- 
government,” Columhia Law Review^ Mar. and Apr., 1016, pp. 19C>“21C, 299-300. 

* Ibid., p. 815. 
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argument appears to be the result of an attempt to answer the legal 
piirist on his own ground. 

Here are a few arguments for the delectation of the reader, if not 
for his enlightenment. 

Robson gives a cogent reason for maintaining broad local powers: 

Above all, they (communities) need to be made to fed free, and not subject 
to the cramping restrictions of a legal principle (juite unsuited to the require- 
ments of modern local government looming in the background like a giant 
shadow. This principle of ultra vires often c.vcrts a depressing influence over 
even those activities for which express permission has now been granted. 

How otherwise can we explain the fact that in Germany the municipality 
is very often the focusing point of all that is most valuable in the cultural life 
of the c«)mmunity? That in the sphere of musitr, the <lrama, opera, picture 
galleries, and museums the municipality exerts a vital influetice for good? 
From the point of view of civic culture, no English town can compare with 
Dresden or Munich. ‘ 

This is thfi a.laptability argument. It is such arguments that, 
insofar as they are sound, raise the question as to the adequacy of the 
pre-sent legal theory. 

Whatever may be the need for a change in legal sti-ucture, there 
seem to be grounds for the point of vicnv that the legalistic: interpreta- 
tion is in need of a human quality of interpretation. Such a point of 
view is reflected in the following statement: 

• . . where the means taken by the state to achieve its purposes conflicts with 
the ideals of another group there arc occasions when the state will find it wise 
to forego the claim of paramountcy. And, here .''gain, the rcai f u't involved 
is that of consent. No state can act in the faro of the active opp« "ition of any 
considerable portion of itself. No state will venture in practice to claim con- 
trol over certain areas within the competence of other groups." 

Relationship with Mtmicipal Government 

In the relationship of the school district to the municipal govern- 
ment, particularly in cities and villages, there appear to be examples 
of every possible combination. 'I’he most prevalent means of setting 
up a local operating bodj' i.s to make it sepai’ate and distinct from 
municipal government even when the school district and the city or 
village are coterminous. In such cases eac’ governmental agency is 
independent of the other. Each may determine its own budget and 

* Robson, William A., The Dcvdopmcnl of Local Government, pp. 232-233, 
I/ondon: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931. 

* Laski, Harold Joseph, Authority in the Modem Stale, p. 45, New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1919. 
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establish its own policies without interference from the other. Typi- 
cally, this has not been taken to the point of setting up two separate 
tax-collection agencies, but even this degree of differentiation is fol- 
lowed in some instances. More commonly, the board of education 
certifies to the municipal government tax-collecting agency the amount 
of taxes to be levied, and the tax-collecting agency levies the taxes, 
collects the funds, and turns them over to the board of education. 

According to a second plan of procedure, a third body is set up as 
a reviewing body and is given power to pass upon both the educational 
and municipal budgets. 

A third arrangement is to give the municipal government power 
to pass upon the educational budget, thus subordinating the educa- 
tional system in greater or less degi'ce to the position of a department 
in the municipal government. No example is known of the other 
possibility — to give the board of education power to pass upon the 
municipal government. 

Often the existence of the final budgetary-reviewing body or the 
subordination of the school budget to municii)al authorities conies as a 
result of a general property tax limitation. Where such a tax limita- 
tion exists it is necessary for someone to decide how the available 
funds shall be divided. This can be done by the state through the ear- 
marking of part of the limit to the school board and part to the munici- 
pal government. This is folloived in certain communities in Rhode 
Island. It may bo done by the budgetary-reviewing body, as in the 
case of Oklahoma, Ohio, and the larger communities in Now Jersey, or 
it may be done by giving the power of making the division to one of 
the two agencies concerned, as has already been noted. Wherever this 
plan has been followed the decision has been given to the municipal 
agency rather than to the state agency — the board of education. 

This great variety of practice shows that there has been no single 
structural plan which has appealed to the people or to the courts as 
uniformly being the soundest. It is interesting, however, that in cer- 
tain states the courts have decided that, even when ihc law gives the 
power to decide upon budgets to a reviewing body, such law is in con- 
flict with the basic structural design sufficiently t.o justify the declara- 
tion that it is null and void. Such cases have arisen particularly in 
Kentucky and Connecticut. 

It is of interest to look at this phase of structure as still in an 
evolutionary stage, aw'ay from the town-meeting control of a simpler 
era. Wherever control was originally in the town meeting, the people 
voting diTOcUy on matteva of policy could express their will on munici- 

pal matters as they saw Jit and could express their ivill on educational 
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matters as they saw fit. While they were probably rarely if ever con- 
scious of a transition from one structural frame of reference to another, 
they were in the former case really operating as a municipal govern- 
ment and in the latter case as a state agency. As +he more representa- 
tive forms of organization were required by increased population, various 
ways of meeting the pi'oblem were faced. Municipal functions may 
have been divided among two or more boards with independent taxing 
power, or, as it developed more commonly, all the municipal functions 
were placed in a single governmental body. Almost universally, how- 
evt^r, public education was placed under a separate board. Then came 
the various arrangements for adjusting the critical financial functions 
briefly outlined above. 

Commonly we throw all the arrangements into two classifications; 
fiscal independence or fiscal dependence. As a matter of fact, in 
actual practice there is no simple dichotomy. The various arrange- 
ments that have developed may be scattered along a scale with com- 
plete fiscal Ikdc pendence at one end and complete fiscal dependence at 
the other.* 


SEPARABILITY OF FINANCE AND CONTROL 

From our discussion above it should be clear that whatever the 
organization of the school system, it is in all its parts a state school 
system. It is controlled by the people and financed by the people. 
The degree to which it is operated in local school districts is determined 
by a multitude of factors. By and large, we like to see as much power 
in the local communities as it is safe to give them, results considered. 
Today it is impossible to operate adequate schools locaJI;’ Avithout some 
degree of support collected by and distributed from a ‘cntral agency. 
This follows from the fact that there are vast differences in the ability 
of school districts to support their schools. Requiring the communities 
themselves to support the schools results in inequities and in some 
cases actually denies adequate educational opportiinities because of a 
lack of economic resources. The need for central support, then, flows 
from a set of considerations entirely different from those from which 
local control flows. To meet both these issues adequately, each must 
bo considered in terms of the whole range of factors influencing ib 
The ultimate result will be a certain degree of local finance determined 
by one balancing of factors and a certain degree of local control deter- 
mined by another balancing of factors. This total result Avill be a 
state school system financed and controlled by the people of the state 

‘ Such a classification is illustrated by George W. Frasier, The Control of City 
School Finances, Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1922. 
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according to finance and control plans considered defensible in terms of 
those considerations determining each. In other words, insofar as 
the relation of the local agent and the central agent are concerned, the 
consideration of control is separable from the consideration of finance. 

Accordingly, we may say that finance and control are independent 
of each other except insofar as they are affected by common deter- 
minants. To have control dependent upon finance is to deny the 
allocation of any large degree of control to school districts since 
economic conditions demand a marked degree of central finance. This 
is quite contrary to the notion pretty generally held that if the local 
district finances it can control, or if funds are raised by central agencies, 
central administrative agencies thereby automatically should be given 
the power to control. To oppose this point of view is not to say t.hat 
those who finance do not control, for any division of finance botwi'-in 
central and local agencies is simply an allocation within a given unit — 
the state school system. 

Proponents of Honseparability 

To many students of the problem it does not appear this simple. 
Some assume that the governmental level that collects will inevitably 
control. Their argument is a pure and simple statement of this belief 
made in the face of extensive evidence to the contrary.* Such is the 
following statement by Brownlow:’ 

It is fundamentally true that the essential control of the administrative 
process is in the hands of him who holds the purse strings, and the vicissitudes 
of public finance during the past five years have complctidy altered the rela- 
tionships of local, state, and federal governments with regard to poor relief.* 

The Simple Truth of History, No less a body than the National Tax 
Association is on record with respect tt> this "simple truth of history”: 

It is observable also that little attention h.as so far been given to the .simple 
truth of history, that the power controlling the purse in the long run controls 
other things. Those who believe that a federal form of gm’ern.’iient is necses- 
sary for a country as large and as diverse in interests and conditions as the 
United States should not forget that increased econom}' and etfi-'iency may be 
purchased at too great a price if the states are made in great degree dependent 
upon the Federal Government for the collection and distribution, whether 1^ 
subventions, credits, or otherwise, of the revenue upon which they depend.* 

* See Moht, Paul R., Federal Support for Public Education, op, cU,, pp. 3-5. 

* Brownlow, Louis, “City Halls to Capitols," Stale Government, Vol. VITI, 
pp. 27-30, Feb., 1935, 

’ National Tax Association, Second Report on a Plan of a Model System of State 
and Local Taxation, pp. 66-67, Washington, D.C.: National Tax Association, 1933. 
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The Prudential Argument Other writers rest the case on the pru- 
dential argument. Whatever history may sjiy with respect to inevita- 
blencss of control following support, they believe it should follow 
support. Usually such persons are not content to leave the result to 
their alleged natural law. They want the control in the bond itself. 
Typical of this point of view is that expressed by Newcomer: 

If state revenues are to be returned to the local districts it is desirable 
that some control should be exercised. For if these funds are not apportioned 
according to local need there is a very real danger that some municipalities, 
especially those whose local revenues are adequate, will spend the state funds 
carelessly, since these are revenues for which the local officials are not account- 
able to the local taxpayer. It is important, therefore, to hold those offieijils 
accountable to the state. This argues for the use of subventions rather than 
the distribution of the proceeds of specific taxes, since the amount of the sub- 
vention can be adjusted better to local needs. 

State control would seem to be necessary accompaniment to the extension 
of state aid.^ ^ 

A similar point of view is voiced by the English writer, Chapman, 
and the German writer, Schumpeter: 

. . . unless responsibility in spending funds is accompanied by responsibility 
in finding them, there is the risk of preventing any uhing satisfactory emerging.^ 

If you recognize that it is impossible, even if you wished, to regulate the 
life of municipalities systematically from one center, if you recognize, fur- 
thermore, that there is no sound finance policy where the responsibility for 
resources does not rest upon the same shoulders as the responsibility for 
expenses, then, out of these two premises, you come incvitj^bly to the con- 
clusion that any solution of the problem is (loomed to failure it it evades the 
real point at issue and raises any other question than the one; How do we 
secure for the municipalities the freedom of action w hich they w^ant?® 

That the National Tax Association shows this prudential point of 
view is indicated by the following: 

In providing for raising revenue the views of Washington will usually 
control; and in methods of distribution considerable control by federal authori- 
ties will, and indeed should, be exercised. Money collected by one govern- 
ment and then handed down to another does not get treated with the same 

1 Newcomer, Mabel. “Tendencies in State ind Local Finance and Their 
Relation to State and Local Function,"' Political Science Quarterly^ Vol. 43, pp. 
1-31, New York: Mar., 1928. 

* Chapman, Sydney J., Local Government and Staie Aid: An Essay , p. 33, Lon- 
don: S. Soniienschein and Co., Ltd., 1899. 

* Schumpeter, Joseph, “Das Deutche Finanzproblem, Reich /Laender, 
Gemfeinden," p. 10, Berlin, W.9: Der Deutsche Vclkswirt, 1928. 
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care as the recipient exercises in spending money raised by its own taxes 
collected from its own people ^ 

Carporaaon Experience. \ There are also attempts to read into the 
interdependent relationship of state and local agents in a single state 
system principles that have been accepted in dealing with separate 
financial entities such as corporations. A suggestion made by the 
Regents Inquiry Commission appears to have this origin: 

Wherever the state-supported proportion rises to 50 per cent or above, or 
to $100 per pupil, it seems desirable to introduce the possibility of a state veto 
to protect the interests of the state taxpayer who is, under such conditions, 
actually meeting a major part of the local costs. ^ 

Signs of Uncertainty. But not all students of the problem have 
been satisfied with these arguments. Even though Newcomer, on 
occasion, uses the prudential argument as a sole premise, at other times 
she is plainly seeking for more adequate criteria. The following is 
illustrative: 

The necessary outcome of this unequal distribution of revenues and 
expenditures is that the state must subsidize the local divisions or take over 
their functions, and it would be unfortunate if state governments, backed by 
lucrative income and corporation taxes, should take over local functions, not 
because the local governments have failed to perform these functions well, 
but because the local governments cannot pay. We congratulate ourselves 
on the state school systems which are replacing the varied educational stand- 
ards fostered by local independence'; we watch with complacency while the 
network of state and national highways spreads; but those who believe with 
Viscount Bryce that local self-government is the “s(;hool of democracy” can- 
not but deplore the increasing interference by central authorities in hitherto 
important local functions. When a function becomes of more than local con- 
cern it is essential that the state should at least control the performance of that 
function. There is a chance, however, that ihe state will interfere unneces- 
sarily; because some educational reformers are impatient of the slow progress 
made by parsimonious country school boards’.; or bccau.^^e an occasional 
motorist, on crossing a county line, is irritated by the abrupt change from 
smooth pavements to ruts and mudholcs. And if the state abs.;rbs functions 
which the local governments can administer to everyone s satisfaction, merely 
because the state is in a better position to pay the bill, the desirability of the 
change is even more doubtful.^ 

' National Tax Association, op. cii. p. 67. 

* Gulick, Luther H., Education for American Life^ General Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry, p. 152, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

* Newcomer, op. eft, p. 6. 
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Similarly, the following statements from Hutchinson indicate a 
willingness to search for more pertinent criteria: 

It might be more efficient to transfer some of these functions to the state 
for administration, in which case the jurisdiction which is most efficient in 
collecting the newer taxes would also be responsible for carrying out the 
increasing expenditures which are necessary. To transfer the expenditures 
merely because of inability to paj’ the bills seems to be a doubtful solution, 
and it can hardly be upheld if the political impracticability of it is considered, 
while so many people believe with Mr. Bryce that “local government is the 
school of democracy.’’^ 

Usually, however, the state-administered taxes replace some source of 
taxation taken from the locality. Further, the method lends itself to more 
and more state supervision, through reapportiormient of tlio revenue accord- 
ing to the state's idea of need ami through the establishmv.nt of minimum 
standards for the function for vvhich the money is given. It is a movement to 
be watched, and studied, for the number of taxes so administered and returned 
is increasingj aij-I the revenue from them is aii increasing proportion of the 
total tax receipts. The state sees the local need, and is giving its assistance; 
but with this assistance goes interference. This particular type of state inter- 
ference will be questioned by believers in home rule, for it usually involves 
rigid legislative interference rather than fle.\ible administrative control.^ 

Proponents of Separability 

At the other extreme are those who take a stand definitely for 
separability of finance and control. I'he following are examples from 
a French and an English writer, the latter, that stauiicli supporter of 
home rule through thick and thin- - J. Touiuiiii Smith: 

In truth, the main difficulty with local financing comes from the fact that 
the commune (municipal) or tlie department's fiscal systen. has stayed way 
behind the state's. Their local budgets continue to be fed through taxes over 
one hundred years old . . . For 80 years, this old taxation system sufficed. 
But at the turn of this century we realized how inadequate these sources of 
revenue were to supply a modern state with the enormous resources it needs. 
We did bring about a general income tax, a business tax, etc. However, 
nothing has been changed in regard to local budgets whose sources of revenue 
continue to be a percentage based on old taxes kept at an arbitrary if not 
fictitious figure.® 

What can be a greater check or restraint n any enterprise, or on the 
exercise of any energy, than the feeling that, before anything can be done, the 

^ Hutchinson, Ruth Gillette, Stale-adminisiered Locally-shared Taxes^ 
p. 27, New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 

® Ibid., pp. 131-132. 

® Perchot, J., “La Question des Finances Locales," Ueiat Moderne, pp. 17, 18, 
Paris: Jan., 1931. 
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opinion or consent of a distant and irresponsible body has to be obtained? 
Even where the institutions of local self-government have been imperfect, 
we have seen that progress has been made, and vast improvements worked 
out, by the energies of individuals. But when every proposition has to be 
submitted to a body unconnected with the interests of the spot, necessarily 
guided by certain speculative opinions, every individual energy and effort is 
most effectually chilled and discouraged. In no free country can the happiness 
or welfare of the community, or of a large number of the community, be 
allowed to depend upon the personal character of the individual who happcms 
to be at the head of, or to have paramount infiucnce in, any department. No 
man can call himself a “law-worth" man if the form which a particular branch 
of law shall assume can ever depend on the character of one or two men to 
whom its administration is entrusted. The “golden and straight metwand 
of the law” is a thing durable, changeless, and secure: the “incertaiu and 
crooked cord of discretion" is liable to every accident; unsafe, and unreliable, 
even for an hour.* 

How It Adds Up 

'The present writer rejects the historical argument as inaccurate, 
the prudential argument as not sufficiently broad, although worthy of 
consideration insofar as it can be supported by empirical evidence in 
the field of education, and the private enterprise argument as dis- 
cordant with the structural pattern of American public education. He 
holds with Hutchinson and Newcomer that the considerations are 
greatly varied, and from the considerations of the structural pattern 
of American education, concludes- that Pcrchot and binith are nearest 
the truth of the matter. In brief, he concludes that for public 

education the allocation of finance and control must be determined 

0 

by independent considerations that will take into account not only 
prudence but all the other basic principles. 

Need for Alertness 

The notion that finance and control are not separable is so wide- 
spread in the public mind that educational workers must keep ever on 
the alert to safeguard public education from the results of it. We must 
keep in mind that to increase central support is no re;ison per se for 
increasing central control. The problem of determining a desirable 
pattern of control is not the simple one of counting the number of 
dollars raised by state-wide taxes. 

The same problem arises when we consider federal support. If the 
people should decide to use their federal tax-collecting agencies in 

* Smith, J. Toulmin, Government by Commissions lUegal and Pernicious, 
London: S. Sweet, 1849, 380 p. 
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order to obtain funds for some greater educational opportunity among 
the states, it does not follow that they must exercise a greater control 
through federal agernues. It might prove entirely defensible to j)ro- 
vide for a large proportion of the support of public education to come 
from federally collected funds and at the same time to provide for the 
control of those funds through the state agencies of the people, central 
and local. 

This is not an argument against centralization of control oithei- in 
the state or federal government. It is simply an argument against a 
shift in control based on irrelevant issues. If the w elfare of the schools, 
all things considered, can bo better served by central control either in 
the state or fe<leral government, we should face the (luestion squarely, 
but face it as a problem of determining a pattern of control that will bo 
efficient. We should not try to allocate control on some mathematical 
basis in terras of the relative fractions of our taxjiayer dollars collected 
by our federal agents, our state agents, and our local agents. 


COURTS AND STRUCTURE 

The courts play a very signilicaut i)art in the evolution of the 
structural pattern of education. Where there is a question of th«5 
meaning of a law', the courts ultimately dfscidc. Where there is a. 
(luestion of constitutionalit 3 t the eourts decide. When; there is a 
question of conflict between iiidivirluals and an institution, the courts 
stand ready to resolve it. In this process of adjudication in all sorts of 
coutrover,sies, the courts are given the opportunity of bringing the 
structural pattern, and to an important degree, the conceptual design 
of e<incation, into aligJimcnt with a oommon-senso interpretation of 
the culture. Tlow'evcir desirable an act raav be from 1 1.'' standpoint of 
our conception of education; how'ever w'cll-drawn the la’\' may be with 
respect to this concept; if it is sufficiently in conflict w’ith other con- 
ceptual designs, either of other institutions or the rights of individuals, 
it stands to bo brought into alignment by the coui-ts. The courts, 
therefore, have played a very impoi-tant part in the evolution of our 
school system and w'ill continue to play an important part. 

It should be understood that the courts are free to determine con- 
troversies in the light of their own best judgment. In thinking through 
situations they have a variety of tools: they have the common law; 
they have a set of legal principles that have grown up outside the 
written law; they generally have similar ases to refer to in the same 
state or in other states; they have some understanding of the prevalent 
conceptual design of public education; they have the requirements of 
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the general law and of the state and federal constitutions; and they 
have a “sense of the common sense of the culture.” 

In most states the chief state school officer is made a judicial 
officer for settling disputes within the school system. In some states 
there is a law providing that the judgment of the chief school officer 
is final in certain types of cases. Experience has shown, however, that 
the meaning of such legislation is the meaning that the courts give it, 
and the courts stand ready to accept cases for review where they 
believe the point at issue is one that should be settled by the court 
rather than by an administrative officer. The system of administra- 
tive justice within the school system itself serves mainly to keep the 
courts clear of a variety of minor cases, on the one hand, and to reduce 
the cost of litigation for persons who consider themselves aggrieved, 
on the other. To fail to see the courts as an integral part of the struc- 
tural pattern of public education is to overlook an aspect of the greatest 
significance in that structure. 

STRUCTURE IN FLUX 

In recent years important changes have occurred in the stnictural 
pattern of public education through the resolution of conflicts between 
the old pattern and the interests of individuals and groups in the popu- 
lation. Some of the changes have come in the statutes, some in the 
constitutions, and some through court interpretations. An intere.sting 
example where all three have come into the picture is the recent change 
in New York State in regard to the granting of state aid for transpor- 
tation of pupils to private and parochial schools. First, the legislature 
passed a law providing for such aid; second, the courts threw this law 
out as contrary to the constitution; third, the people of the state voted 
a constitutional amendment permitting such expenditures of public 
funds; finally, the legislature repa.ssed a law providing for state aid. 

There has been action in a number of other states indicating a con- 
flict in the older concept of no aid of any form to private and parochial 
schools; for example, the Louisiana case, in which the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the highest Ijoui.siana court on its decision that 
payment for textbooks in private and parochial schools out of public 
funds was unconstitutional. Not that this is entirely new; there have 
been provisions for attendance and health service to pri/atc and paro- 
chial schools for a long time. The whole movement was given a new 
spur by the difficulties in which private and parochial schools found 
themselves during the depression. It was also probably stimulated 
somewhat by the federal policy of granting National Youth Adminis- 
tration aid to boys and girls rather than to the school, bringing into 
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play the concept, somewhat new in our experience, that the aid should 
go to the child rather than to the school. 

The federal Civilian Conservation Corps and National Youth 
Administration aid provided other challengt's to the prevalent con- 
ceptual design for public education. They have brought into relief 
two facts — that equality of opportunity cannot be provided solely by 
providing free tuition, free textbooks, anil free supplies; and that the 
secondary school, much as it has vsiried from the college preparatory 
school of 1900, has still a long way to go before it becomes, in fact, a 
people’s college. 

The conceptual design of public education has likewise been chal- 
lenged by the imi)ortant discoveries in the area of child development 
during the past 20 years and b}'^ tJie (;arrying over into adult life of the 
concept of education as the unfolding of tlu; individual in a favorable 
environment rather than of preparation for life that is completed at 
some early age. The injunction, then, that present or proposed prac- 
tice must bo in line with the conceptual design and thi. structural pat- 
tern of the school system cannot b<i thought of as an injunction to 
check that practice against a static pi<!ture of the conceptual design 
or of the "structural pattern. The school administrator must be as 
alert to the changes in these areas as to the discoveries in educational 
science and in the related fields influencing educational practice. 

STATE SCHOOL CODE 

The most interested p.arties to the modernization of the legal 
structure of the schools as expressed in the state school code are the 
officials concerncKl with the; actual operation of schools- — officials of 
local school syst(!ins. It has been the privilege of the writer to sixmd 
considerable time with a state commission analyzing t];e actual opera- 
tion of schools wdthin the framework of a school code and, in the light 
of this and of the principles dealt with in the preceding chapters, to 
suggest changes to eliminate unnecessary restriction;, that have accu- 
mulated over the past century; to propose new prudential restrictions 
whore they seemed needed; and to construct kigtil machinery designed 
to serve the purpose principles and at th(j same time to meet the 
demands of the humanitarian principles, the t(?mpo group, and the pru- 
dential group. The state was a New' linglaiid state so small that it was 
possible to obsena^ actual operation in great detail. The proposed 
changes in the code are given as Appendix li/, in the hope that the 
materials thus presented will seiwc as a -ort ot modern Osceola' for 

« For the original Osceola Code, see J'iu-wooi) P. Ci RBEurKV, The Stale aitd 
County Educational Reorganization, Xc%v York; The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
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the guidance of present-day administrators who see fit to accept their 
responsibility for leadership in the development of state legal struc- 
tures that will help realize more adequate education.* 

SUMMARY 

In setting up the metes and bounds of the powers of school dis- 
tricts, the folloAving legal principles or issues come into play: 

In Chap. XVIII it is recommended that those concerned with the 
administration of local school systems chart the metes and bounds of 
the powers of the school district. This involves the reading of the 
state school code and constitutional provisions and the examination of 
decisions of courts of last resort. Unhappily, it is not simply a matter 
of reading as one might read the instractions for operating some 
gadget. 

It is a legal fact that education is a state function. 

One of the most significant corollaries is that the board of education 
serves presumably in the interest of all the people of the state, not oni y 
in the local interests. 

The legal fact that education is a state function does not give 
central agents of the state any line authority over local districts. The 
powers of central agents are specified powers. In many respects they 
are coordinate with boards of education. 

The legal theory explaining the fact that education is a state func- 
tion does not sufficiently encompass the act\ial power of the people 
locally in influencing their schools. This is rocognizcfl in practice by 
the courts and should be held in mind by local administrators in inter- 
preting state law. 

School-district reorganization provisions often make concessions to 
local interest to a degree that is not prudent, judged from the results 
achieved in modernizing school district organization. 

In legal theory there is no such thing as home rule. In actual prac- 
tice home rule plays an important part, over and beyond that legally 
provided for. The possible interference of tins legal theory with 
adaptability of schools raises a question as to the emphasis it should 
be given in future structural change of state school systems. 

The administrative relationships between public education and 
municipal government are so -varied and the issues so co'ifused in the 
public mind that it seems wise to consider this matter as one in ne^d 

* The analysis of the problems in the light of the operational, legal, and purp<^e 
principles appears in the two volumes of the Rhode Island Survey entitled Schools 
for Our Children. Volume I deals with finance; Vol. II with control. Report of 
the Cktramission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education, 
February, 1942. 
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of the most caxeful study in terms not only of legal theory but also in 
terms of the common-sense principles directly and of purposes and 
empirical evidence on results achieved. 

Advancement in the evolution of the stnicture of education 
demands the avoidance of the oversimplified association of finance and 
control. Each of these aspects of the structure should be subjected 
to independent appraisal. 

The courts have played an extremely important part in the evolu- 
tion of structure. Administrators have much to learn from the way in 
which courts operate. Administrative justice set up in the state 
department of education has an important paj’t to play but cannot be 
considered as having a monopoly over justice. 

At the present time the structure of public education is being sub- 
je(!ted to serious strains by changes in functions of the scliools and b}'^ 
changing conceptions on some of the ancient conflicts that a gencj-ation 
ago seemed to have been settled. 'I’he United States Supreme Court 
is playing a particularly active part in resliaping the structure of state 
school systems. 

The m&dt kd ocested parties to the modification of state sc-hool codes 
to bring them into line with present needs are the officials concerned 
with the actual operation of schools. 

Exercises 

1. Examine the School Code for the State of New Osceola (Aijpendix E) with 
the purpo !30 of discovering wln-thcr or not it overeinphasizc.>J some of our 
principles and nudoremphasizes others. In the light of these principles, compare 
it with the original Osceola (!odc ((Uibberley, The Utale and CoufUy Educational 
Reorganization ) . 

2. Critidze the foregoing chapter as an exerei.se in balanced judgment. 

3. Check on the legal eode.s in your ow'ii slate and outline 'he general limits 
of the powers of the local boards with speeinc attention to pia.es where local 
boards have failed to as.snme or utilize power they hold by law. 

4. What is the legal and practical relation.ship between the local scliool board 
and the municipal government in your ovu community t W hat arguments can 
be made for complete separation of municipal and school governments f Can you 
sec any points of desirable cofuiictioiiing? 

5. What arc the legal and practical relationships in your own state between: 

o. ITie state legislature and the state Office of Education 
h. The state Office of Education and the local board 

6. What participation docs the .state Office of Eduealion in your state take in 
local operation? (Oistingui.sh between control, advisory functions, and services.) 

7. Synthesize the presentation of the legal status cf home rule given in this 
chapter. What practical implications for the local school administrator can you 
see? 

8. The statement, “The power of the purse is the power that controls,” has 
frequently been quoted by the opponents of state or national participation in the 
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financing of schools. Do you consider this a valid argument? A conclusive 
argument? 

9. At what point should the state government invade the control commonly 
exercised by the local unit? 

10. What factors may force changes in the present legal structure? 
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SUMMARY OF THE 101 PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL 

PRACTICE^ 

Window I. Teaching the Basic Skills 

Pattern 1. U sing Pupil I rderests in Teaching Basic Skills. T3iscovering present 
pupil interests and using a variety of materials touching upon these interests 
to stimulate extensive reading, writing, discussion, and experience with num- 
bers and quantitative symbols. 

Paiierri 2. Teaching Basic Skills in Relation to Their Use. ^JVaching basic 
skills as tools for everyday use in the solution of lifelike problems and the 
carrying out of lifelike projects and activities whose success will depend upon 
a knowledge of these skills. 

Pattern 3. Individualizaiion in Teaching Basic Skills. Using a variety of 
techniques and devices for teaching the basic skills through drill designed in 
terms of individuals and in terms of the skill needed. 

Pattern 4? Jjiagrujsis in Teaching the Basic Skills. Using tests, <liagnostic 
devices and records for discovering individual and group nee<ls that relate, to 
teaching the basic skills. 

Pattern 5. Remedial and Refresher Courses. Providing opportunities espe- 
cially designed for those groups ami individuals at every level in the school 
program whose performance in the basic skills if di(‘atcs need for improvement. 

Pattern 6. Enrichment for the Able. Knriching the l^aehing of the basic skills 
to meet the! needs of those pupils who have very little diflhnilty in achieving 
average standards. 

Pattern 7. Study Techniques. Teaching the techniiiucs of study and r(‘scarch 
and the use of the library to develop in pupils habits of intelligent use of 
materials and time, 

Paiiern 8. Speech Techniques. Using the natural tendencies • f children for 
talking, designing opportunities to develop these into proper patterns of 
speech, and diagnosing and correcting speech difliculties. 

Pattern 9. Informing the Public About .Ww Procedures. Informing parents and 
the public on the purposes of new procedures used by the modern school in 
teaching the basic skills. 

Window II. Teaching the Basic Fields of Knowledge 

Paiiern 1. Variety of Printed Materials Making use of a wide variety of 
reading materials from many different sources to answer questions, solve 
problems, develop interests, and to be used in study and research. 

Paiiern 2. Variety of Concrete Sources of I nformation. M aking use of a variety 
of audio visual, manipulative, and concrete Is to learning of many different 
kinds and from many different sources, 

1 From What Schools Can Do, Metropolitan School Study Council, New York, 1944 (distributed 
by the Burea J ot PubUoations, Teachers CoUege, Columbia University). 

3?5 
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Pattern 3. Use of Community Resources. Making use of the resources for 
knowledge that exist in community activities, agencies, and points of cultural 
importance, and in the knowledge and background of the people. 

Pattern 4. Background of Teachers. Making use of the variety of experiences, 
training, and background of all members of the school staff. 

Pattern 5. The School as a Living Community. Developing many real, produc- 
tive work experiences in a lifelike setting which present real problems and 
situations that facilitate, motivate, and intensify the processes of learning. 

Pattern 6. Concrete Learning Activities. Organizing learning activities in 
terms of concrete experiences and laboratory situations which explore fields 
of knowledge and draw upon such knowledge in the solution of problems. 

Pattern 7. Using Pupil Interests. Using present pupil interests and needs to 
motivate the extension of interest into broader and more varied fields of 
knowledge. 

Pattern 8. Curriculum Organization. Participation of staff, public, and pupils 
in evaluating and organizing the entire program of instruction. 

Pattern 9. Individual Curriculum Opportunities. Providing individualized 
opportunities in the curriculum program to meet the particular needs of 
various groups of pupils. 

Window III. Teaching Pupils to Think 

Pattern 1. Productive Services. Letting pupils perform useful productive serv- 
ices pbout the school and in the community. 

Pattern 2. TAJdike Activities. Letting pupils have experience in lifelike activi- 
ties in school and classroom. 

Pattern 3. Active Investigation. Having pupils stiuly problems in many areas 
through active processes of investigation. 

Poftern 4. Pupil Partidpalion. Allowing pupils to participate in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating the work of claSvS, club, and school. 

Pattern 5. Creative Thinking. Giving pupils opportunities to imagine vsolu- 
tions to varied types of problems. 

Pattern 6. Stimulating Materials. Preparing and contrasting materials in 
such a way as to stimulate pupil thinking. 

Pattern 7. Stimulating Problems. Selecting for discussion topics and prob- 
lems that will stimulate pupil thinking, indicate modes of attack, and offer 
the opportunity of reaching a conclusion. 

Pattern 8. Formal Study of Thinking. Putting some time on formal study of 
how sound thinking takes place. 

Pattern 9. Tools of Learning as Tools for Thinking. Using the basic skills as 
tools for the solution of problems. 

Window IV. Exploration of the Abilities of Pupils 
through Discovery and Measurements of Interests and Needs 

Pattern 1. Discovery of Aptitude through I'tsUng. Di3co\r?rmg aptitudes, 
needs, capacities, and interests of groups and individuals through specialized 
techniques like testing procedures, observation, records and reports, don- 
ferences, and case studies. 

Pattern 2. Discovery of Aptitude through Tryout. Discovering aptitudes, 
needs, capacities, and interests of groups and individuals through a wide 
variety of activities and experiences in the school program. 
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Paitem 3. Motivation through Interest, Using present pupil interests, capaci- 
ties, and needs to motivate the exploration of fields of study and activities 
new to the pupil. 

Pattern 4. Curriculum Organization around Areas of Interest. Organizing the 
curriculum around luaiiy areas of interest to provide a thorough sampling of 
pupil abilities and life activities. 

Pattern 5. Artistic and Creative Activity. Providing opportunities for wide 
exploration of individual talent and for nitujh individual and group exiiression 
at every talent level in many creative fields. 

Pattern 6. Creative Art for Illustration ami Promotion of Ideas. Applying the 
principles and techniques of the creative arts to tlio illustration of ideas, the 
conveying of information, and improvemc^nt of the environment. 

Pailtrn 7. The Basic Skills of Creative Expression. Providing op}>ortunities 
for the development of the l)asic S'kills of creative expression through drill 
and similar teelmiques with groups and individuals. 

Pattern. 8. Recreational Interests. Providing varietl pursuits to develop wide 
recreational interests of present and future importance. 

Window V. Developing Character and Personality Adjustment 

Pattern 1. J nf or motion about Character. Drawing upon IBooks and pamphlets, 
biography and history, films and works of art; upon the experiences of 
others in talks and discussion; upon courses and formal study designed 
to furnish intormatiou that may aid in devc.lupiiig tlcsirablo attitudes and 
understandings. 

Pattern 2. Desirable Behavior in Practical Siiualions. (Jiving pupils real 
practice in meeting the demands of life an<l in responding with desirable pat- 
terns of behavior under capable guidance in lifelike situations in school and 
community. 

Pattern 3, Enrichment of Pupil Experiences. Providing a wiele variety of 
activities and experiences for pupils at all levcjJs to sati.sfy human need.s for 
creative expression, to enricli p(‘r.sonaliiy through (h^velopmeiit of inierrists, 
and to stimulate healthful emotional growtli. 

Pattern 4. Pupil Participation. Recogiiizhig the jnipil as a contributor and 
cooperator, on his own level, in planning th«' m IiooI regu'.... .ons under which 
he must live and in carrying on those activities that aft'cet hr.ii. 

Pattern 5. Human Relations between Adults and Pupils. I^dting teachc'rs, 
supervisors, and parents exemplify desirable charaett'r tiviits in thought and 
attitude and in their daily relations \ ilh others. 

Pattern 6. CoordimUion of the Home and Community yyilh the School. C ’ofudi- 
nating the efforts of tlu; home arid the community witli tliose of tJjr? scliool as 
a composite program in character development. 

Pattern 7. Individual Problems of AdjustmerU. Analyzing individual iirob- 
lems of adjustment through testing and observation, and trr^ating tliese 
through the use of specialists and regular teaching staff. 

Pattern 8. Planning for Character Development. Organizing the wDdt'-school 
program with regard to its effect on the character growth and personality 
adjustment of individuals of differing c . vicities and differenl levels of 
development. 

Pattern 9. Devices for Developing Specific Character Traits. Making use of 
carefully thought out procedures for developing specific traits of character 
where needed with individuals and groups. 
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Window VI. Health and Safety 

Paiiern 1. Health Examination. Securing adequate physical and mental 
health examination of pupils and pre-school children. 

Pattern 2. Treatmeni and Correction. Securing correction, treatment, and 
follow-up of physical and mental health defects. 

Pattern 3. Health and Safety Instruction. Providing school-wide opportunities 
for instruction in the principles of health and safety. 

Pattern 4. Practice of Health and Safety for Pupils. Utilizing the services of 
pupils in improving conditions of health and safety in school and community; 
and providing opportunities for the continual practice of healthful, safe 
behavior. 

Paiiern 5. Healthful Emnronment. Providing a school environment that per- 
mits healthful living in surroundings that are sanitary and safe. 

Paiiern 6. Serinces of Outside Agencies. Securing and devtiloping the services 
of all community agencies contributing to the health and recreational needs 
of pupils. 

Paiiern 7. Coordinaiion of the Home. Making the home an agency coordinate 
with the school in promoting the happiness and health of children. 

Pattern 8. Program of Sports and Recreation. Providing a wide variety' of 
recreational and physical activities suitable for all pupils at every age level 
and for every ability. 

Paiiern 9. Guidance and Character Development through Phydcal Education. 
Providing through recreation, physical education, and athletics for the 
development of qualities of character, sportsmanship, citizenship, and leader- 
ship; and the exercise of guidance functions by the health and physical 
education staff. 

Pattern 10, Staff and Facilities. Providing ample equipment and an ample 
staff for instruction, examination,, treatment, follow-up, record making, and 
coordination btjarhig upon the health and safety of children. 

Pattern 1 1 . Public Information and Participation, Informing the public about 
the health, physical education, aud safety program and securing participation 
and cooperation of the public in its development. 

Window VII. Planning and Organization of Curriculum for Home Competence 

Pattern 1. Curriculum Organization. Using public as well as staff participa- 
tion in tlie planning and organization of an appropriate school-wide program 
to develop competence in home management and responsibility in honn^ 
living. 

Pattern 2. Home Economics Lahoraiory. Developing skids in foods, clothing, 
child care, home inariagemcnt, and social living througl) prd.»"tical experience 
with concrete equipment and procedures. 

Paiiern 3. Productive Learning. Using productive, reui situat'oiis which octmr 
in the normal life of school and community to teach the skills and responsi- 
bilities of home competence. 

Paiiern 4. Variety of Maierials. Using varied kinds of printed pamphlet, 
pictorial, and illustrative material as a source of information in developing 
home competence. 

Pattern 5. Improving Potentialities of Home and Community. Using the 
schools’ personnel to make individual home contacts and securing the coop- 
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eration of parents and other laymen in improving the potentialities of home 
and community as an environment for child growth. 

Window VIII. The World of Work 

Pattern 1. Organization and Adequacy of Program. Providing opportunities 
for information, tryout, experience, and development of skill covering all 
important occupational areas in order to meet thi'. needs of a great variety of 
aptitudes. 

Pattern 2. Occupational Information. Orienting pupils to the world of work 
through the use of all availalde sources of information. 

Pattern 3. Correlation of Subject Maiier. Adapting the course teaching of 
various subject-matter areas to conform to the needs of pupils preparing for 
competence in varied vocational fields. 

Pattern 4. Occupational Laboratory. Setting up and using equipment in the 
school for the development of basic w'^ork skills and experiences. 

Pattern 5. Practical Working Experiences Provided by Productive Jobs. Using 
real productive joIds about the school and in the community that develop 
skills, habits, attitudes, aiul responsibilities for real work. 

Pattern 6. Enriching and Exploratory Activities. Providing a lich variety of 
activities of all kimls for the exploration and development of vocational and 
cultural interests and aptitudes in many fields and in many directions. 

Pattern i ndividualizalion and Vlexibiliiy of Program. Organizing the 
school system and the vocational program in such a way that unusual needs 
may be met: emergency or immediate situations, changing conditions, 
specific or nni(pje requirements of an individual or group. 

Pattern 8. Guidance^ Placement^ and Follow-up. Providing staff and facilities 
for a completely individualized program of vocational guidance, aptitude 
testing, .survey of community resources for vocational training, and continu- 
ing contact with former students. 

Pattern 9. Cooperation of the Public. Using the public as a source of ideas 
and as a provider of facilities and services in planning the work program. 

Window IX. Developing Civic Competence 

Pattern 1. Useful Productive Activities. Using productive aciivities in school 
and community whicli pupils appreciate the need for and share responsi- 
bility for as real experiences in modes of civic behavior. 

Pattern 2. Actitrities in the School Patterned after Adult Institutions. Porrow'- 
ing from existing adult forms of social and political action to provide practical 
experiences in those modes of civic behavior which pupils w ill later use. 

Pattern 3. Creative Planning by Pupils. Using pupils as a source of ideas for 
the improvement of present civic conditions and using procedures permitting 
pupil evaluation of society. 

Pattern 4. Dealing with Live Problems. Providing practice in developing an 
awareness of and in dealing with live problems through discussion techniques. 

Pattern 5. Cooperative Group Action. Providing practice in dealing with live 
problems through tec.hniques of cooperative action. 

Pattern 6. Knowledge and Understanding for Free Men. Using all available 
sources of civic and social knowledge; books, magazines, pampldets, reports, 
visual aids, and direct contact with citizens and elected officials. 
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Pattern 7. The Teacher as Observer and Guide in Civic DevetopmerU. The 
teacher as observer, guide, counselor and planner in developing individuals 
who will take their places as responsible citizens. 

Pattern 8. The Public as a Resource in Planning. Using the ideas of the 
public, as well as of the staff, in planning the program of civic education. 

Window X. Regard for the Individual 

Pattern 1. What the Teacher Does. Procedures of the classroom teacher in 
providing rich experiences for the group and in understanding and working 
with individuals. 

Pattern 2. What the Specialist Does. Providing and organizing the kind of 
specialist services necessary to analyze and take care of individuals and the 
needs of particular groups. 

Pattern 3. Special Tools and Techniques. Providing those special tools and 
techniques that are necessary in assisting teachers in finding out about indi- 
viduals and the kind of organization that will assure their proper use. 

Pattern^. What Administration Does, Providing through administration and 
leadership those adjustments necessary to effect a whole-school organizailciii 
designed to permit maximum realization for each individual. 

Pattern 5. What the Home and Community Do. Coordinating the efforts of the 
home and community along with those of the school in providing opportuni- 
ties for maximum self-realization for each individual. 

Window XI. The School and the Community 

Pattern 1. Informing the Public. Procedures for raising piiblic understanding 
of the power of education through informing the public. 

Pattern 2. Participation of the Public. Using the ideas and cooperation of the 
public in improving the educational program. 

Pattern 3. Enriching the School Program through the Services of Laymen. Using 
all interested and w'illing laymen who are capable of working 'with pupils and 
who are well informed in certain areas to provide pupils with additional 
experiences in these areas. 

Pattern 4. Using the Community as an Extension of the School Plant. Coordi- 
nating all community resources, agencies, and physical facilities as part of 
the educational experience of pupils. 

Pattern 5. Leadership in Changing the Culture of ihr Community. Including 
the school among those agencies of the community whose planning and 
mutual interaction may lead to the improvement of patterns of community 
life. 

Pattern 6. School Serving the Community. The staff, plant, i)uj)ils. and school 
program performing useful community servl(!es and participating in com- 
munity life. 

Pattern 7. Community Services to the School. Community agencies performing 
services useful to the school and providing facilities that influence the growth 
of pupils. 

Pattern 8. Coordination of the Home with the School The home and the school 
actively coordinating their influence on the growth of the child through the 
consultation of parents and school personnel. 
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Window XII. The Staff 

Pattern 1. Professional CharacterisHca of Teachers, Securinf; a staff whoso 
training, education, professional experience, experience in activities and 
jobs outside the profession, background, and personality meet those required 
of good teachers and whose professional improvement continues through 
travel, professional courses, professional investigation and publication, and 
professional status and membership. 

Paiiern 2. Conditions of Employment, Providing the rewards for service which 
permit desirable continued growth, security, and those working conditions 
which are fair to teachers and at the same time encourage them to give bet- 
ter service. 

Pattern 3. The Teacher as a Citizen, Emphasizing the teacher as a participant 
ill extraprofessional activities in the community. 

Pattern 4. Actiinties of the Staff in Interpreting the School to the Public, Using 
the services of teachers and teachers' organizations to interpret the school 
program to the public and to portray to the public the further realization of 
what better schools could <lo. 

Pattern 5. Improving the Educational Potential of lion:* and Community, 
Securing through the efforts of the staff the coopesration and coordination of 
agencies outside the school that come in contact with the growth of pupils. 

Pattern 6, Ertension of Staff and Plant through Coordination and Development 
of Community Resources. Using the lay personnel of the community to 
supplement the services of teachers in providing an enrichiMl program, and 
tho. physical facilities of the community to expand and enrich educational 
experiences. 

Pattern 7. Extension of School Services, Making the services of the school 
available for a wide'r part of the community population, covering a greater 
portion of the day, and offering services to pupils covering a greater propor- 
tion of the day and year. 

Pattern 8. Cooperative Planning of the School Program. Using the whole staff 
in planning cooperatively the w^hole school program to secure curricular 
development, enriched opportunities for pupils, extended school services, and 
thoroiigli utilization of cornmimity. 

Pattern 9. The Teacher in the Classroom, Using available resources, organizing 
materials, and administering the classroom to secure optimum development 
of the individual pupil. 

Pattern 10. Professional Specialists. Providing professional specialists who 
can offer service's to pupils facilitating their general all-round growth, and 
who can offer services to the general school staff in improving the quality of 
their educational efforts. 

Pailem 11. Materials, Equipment, and Supplies. Providing materials, equip- 
ment, apparatus, and supplies in adequate quantities to permit teachers to 
meet the needs of all groups and individuals. 
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GUIDE FOR THE USE OF WHAT EDUCATION OUR MONEY 
BUYS AS AN APPRAISAL INSTRUMENT 

The measure called for by Table 9, page 79 is obtained by appraising the 
schools in terms of the 39 patterns described in Whai Education Our Mortey Buys 
(New York JOducational Conference Board, 152 Washington Ave., Albany, N.V.)* 
Locate the pattern in the above document and decide on one of the three descrip- 
tions given which best describes your school. Then notc^ wliich device is used to 
characterize the description in the corresponding summary table in the document. 
Allow the following numerical equivalents: 



If your school is better than any description given, add one or two to the score 
corresponding to the description of highest value appearing in the text. For 
example, if the liighest valued description is indicated as a bud and your school is 
considerably better, give it 8 or 9; if the highest valued description is indicatevi 
as a flower and your school is (ronsidcrably better, give it 1 1 or 12.^ 

In applying this measure separate* scores may be made for elementary and 
secondary schools, if desired. In cominunitics within large cities or comm unities 
served by outside public sc.hools or services, give credit for the services regularly 
obtained outside the immetliate community. 


1 If there are no signs of any beginnings; ^core it 0. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE CODE OF GREEN WILLOWS, 

NEW YORK 

Part 1 gives notes summarizing the set of rules and regulations of the Board of 
Education of Green Willows, N.Y., W'hich appears as Part II of this supplement. 
A listing by subject of other provisions frequently occurring in sets of board rules 
and regulations appears in Part III. Green Willows is a community with a popu- 
lation of 10,000. 

Part I. Summary op the Provisions op the Rules and RsauLiVTiONs op 
Green Willows, New York 

The preamble represents an attempt to revive a delightful and highly iiscjful 
custom of our forefathers. They were not averse to stating their purposes. Our 
generation has become too mucli addicted to writing down just the bare bones of 
legislation. A board may well spend some time in writing a preamble? of its (*wn. 

Article I brings together the laws concerning the functions of the district meet- 
ing with respect to finance. It seems to the W'riter that including this will help 
the public to get a keener realization of its responsibility. It might be desirable to 
add here the electorate's functions w-ith respect to bond issues. 

Article II deals in similar manner with the election of officers. 

Article III does little more than put present practice on paper. P(‘rhfips its 
most important pro^dsion is the recognition of the demarkation of the function.s of 
the secretary of the board as such. 

Article IV defines the duties of various officers and defines the customary l(?gal 
position of an individual board member. It also brings up the matter of tlie indi- 
vidual board of education playing a part in the ongoing development of the state’s 
educational structure. 

Article V attempts to set up clearly the legislative function of the lioard as 
opposed to its administrative function. 

Article VI establishes how the board should operate as an administrative body 
as opposed to a legislative body. Note that this article eliminates standing 
committees. 

iVrticle VII is a brief statement of law and regulation with respect to pupils and 
parents. For the most part it is believed that most other items affecting pupils and 
parents should be matters of administration rather than legislation. 

Article VIII, Sec. 1, gives a highly important provision with respect to the 
superintendent of schools, making for stability of the educaticnal program. Sec- 
tion 2 is in accordance with present law. 

Article IX. The recommendations in this article!, perhaps more than any 
other, will free the board of education from detail work and at the same time 
ensure a greater realization of the democratic principles operating under home rule. 
The former is achieved through mechanizing the methods of purchasing and pay- 
ment of bills associated wdth an audit; the latter is brought about by making the 
budget a channel for consideration of the unfolding educational policy in the minds 
of board, community, and staff. 


836 
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The budget as finally adopted should represent a considered weighing of the 
elenuints of an unfolding educational program as related to the interests of the 
public and employed personnel. It should represent what they agree iipon as 
feasible during the ensuing year in the realization of the objectives in which they 
arc interested. It should represent their agreements as to what facets of the pro- 
gram should be developed farther and what steps should be deferred. The 
tentative budget should, therefore, represent the drawing together by the super- 
intendent of schools of the educational ideals, interests, and objectives of the com- 
munity into what is considered a feasible plan of procedure. After the board of 
education receives the tentative budget, this process should go on. In weighing 
the considerations that have gone into the tentative budget, the board of education 
will be performing one of its most important tasks. In presenting these considera- 
tions at the public meeting, it will perform another one of its most vital tasks. 

Part II. Administrative Code of the School District of Green Willows, 

New’^ York: 

preamble 

In conformity' with its functions as a state agent, as defined by the state legisla- 
ture pursuant to provisions of the state constitution, the purpose of the board of 
education shall he to provide education of the highest feasible character for the 
residents of this district, taking into account tlie wishes of the people of the dis- 
trict, tlieir abilfty a'nd willingness to pay taxes, and the basic interests of the people 
of the entire state, whom the board legally rejiresents. 

In expressing its broad l(»gal powers over the scope and character of education 
in this district, the board believes that Hk* eilucational program provided should 
adequately care for the development of skills in the tools of learning and the arts of 
communication ; the instilling of understaiuling of the world as it is and of man’s 
efforts to achieve mastery over his own destiny; the strengthening in each young 
person of his intellectual powders to cope wdth his environment and serve with his 
fellows; the development of skills and understandings that will contribute to 
succe.ssful home life; the development of understandings and skills making for 
economic self-reliance and for prudent use of money; the development of under- 
standings and skills making for successful and creati" e citizenship ii> community, 
state, and nation; and the schooling of emotions and habits of dealiiig with others 
promising to strengthen personality and character. 

Mindful of the fact that this community has employed and ^’.an continue to 
(unploy school personnel carefully selected froiu those w'ho have been not only well 
trained but also tested and tempered in the crucible of experience, the board of 
education states it as its intent to be diligent in the developmwit of ways and means 
whereby these able people may be used to the best advantage, not only in operating 
the schools according to the policies adopted, but also as professional experts and 
inten^sted citizens in their own right in the processes of developing these policies. 

The board of education is impressed by the evidence that good education has 
always resulted from close working together of public-minded citizens both within 
^nd outside of the schools. 

Article I. District Meetings 

1. The annual meeting of the school district shall be on the first Tuesday in 
May. 
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2. (Legal qualilBications.) 

3. The chief matter of business at the annual meeting shall be a consideration 
of the amount of money to be raised by taxes for the school district for the succeed- 
ing year. The budget shall be presented by the board of education, and time shall 
be given for an explanation of its character by members of the board of education, 
the superintendent of schools, and such other persons as the board may designate. 

4. After the presentation of such statement or estimate, the question shall be 
taken upon voting the necessary taxes to meet the estimated expenditures, and 
when demanded by any voter present the question shall be taken upon each item 
separately. The inhabitants may increase the amount of any estimated expendi- 
tures or reduce the same, except for teachers' wages and the ordinary contingent 
expenses of the schools (Education law). 

5. If the inhabitants shall neglect or refuse to vote the sum estimated necessary 
for teachers' wages, after applying thereto the public-school moneys and other 
moneys received or to be received for that pur}>osc, or if they shall neglect or refuse 
to vote the sum estimated necessary for ordinary contingent expenses, the board 
of education may levy a tax for the same, in like manner as if the same had been 
voted by the inhabitants (Education Law). 

6. The board of education shall have power to call special meetings of the 
inhabitants of the district whenever it deems it necessary and proper (Education 
Law). 


Article II. Elections 

1. The board of education shall consist of seven members who shall serve for 
a term of seven years. The term shall be overlapping, one member being elected 
each year. 

2. Each member of the board of education must be a resident and a qualified 
voter in the school district, and the removal of any member of the board from the 
district shall automatically create a vacancy in liis office (Erlucation Law). 

3. Board members shall be elected by ballot on the first Wednesday of May, 
between the hours of 4 and 9 p.m. at a designated school building. 

4. The ballot shall carry the n^mes of all nominees listed alphabetically and 
without titles. 

5. Nomination for school board membership shall be made by petition of not 
less than 25 (lualificd voters of the district, said petition to be filed with the district 
clerk not less than five days before the date of election. 

6. It shall be the duty of the district clerk to secure tellers and inspectors, sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of education. 

7. It shall be the duty of each member f;{ the board of education to attend all 
inecitiiigs of the board, and if any member sha” refuse to attend any three successive 
meetings of the board after having been regularly notified and if satisfactory cause 
for his nonattendance is not shown, the board may proce^^d to declare his office 
vacated (Education Law). 

8. In the event of the death, resignation, refusal to serve, or any disqualifica- 
tion of a board member, the board at its next regular meeting may elect a new mem- 
ber to fill such a vacancy unless a separate election shall have been ordered for that 
purpose by the commissioner of education, or unless such election shall be post- 
poned to a subsequent meeting of the board by consent of a majority of all members 
present. Such election shall be by majority vote of all members present at such 
meeting (Educational Law). 
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9. Any such vacancy filled by election by the board shall be only for a term 
ending with the next annual meeting of the school district at which time such 
vacancy shall be filled in a regular manner for the balance of the unexpired term 
(Education Law). 

10. Under the supervision of the superintendent of schools, the census taker 
shall prepare a list of all residents of the community, giving such information as will 
indicate their eligibility to vote in the school elections. 

Article III. Board Organization and Meetings 

1. The annual meeting of the board of education shall be held at the board 
office on the first Tuesday in July unless said ilay shall be a h^gul holiday, in which 
event the meeting shall be held on the following day. 

2. The annual meeting shall be called to order by the secretary. After the 
election of a member of the board as temporary chairman, Ihe board shall proceed 
to the election of a president who shall immediately become chairman. The board 
shall then elect a vice-president, secretary, treasurer, district clerk, counsel, and 
auditor. After determination of the date and time for regular monthly meetings, 
the annual meeting shall adjourn. 

3. If any person other than a member of the board is ole(jtea as secreta,ry to 
the board, election shall be on nomination of the sviperintendenl of schools. 

4. The secretary of the board shall send written notices of all mcietings, with 

the probable to all members of the boanl and to the superintendent of 

schools at least three days before the date of such meeting. 

5. All meetings of the board except those provided for in Sec. 8 of this article 
shall be held in the board room. Three or more members of the board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. Should there be less than three members of the board present 
at a regular meeting, a time for the adjourned meeting should be set by the members 
present, and such adjourned meeting shall be deemed a regular meeting. 

6. Unless changed by a majority vote, the order of business at each regular 
and adjourned meeting of the board of education, other than the annual meeting 
provided for in Sec. I, and mecliugs called in accordance with Sec. 9 of this Article 
shall be as folloAvs: 

а. Heading oF the minutes of the last meeting. 

б. Reja)rt of the treasurer. 

c. Report of the superintendent of schools. 

d. Communications. 

e. Unfinished business. 

/. New business. 

g. Adjournment. 

7. A special meeting may be called by the president by giving notice in w'^riting 
to each member of the board and to the superintendent of schools at least three 
days preceding the date of such special meeting. The president shall call a special 
meeting at the request of two members of the board or of the superintendent of 
schools. 

8. At least two meetings of the board each year shall be for the purpose of 
considering some phase of policy pertaining to education. The superintendent of 
schools shall serve as an advisor to the board in organizing such meetings and shall 
be present in order to participate in the discussion. On vote of the board, con- 
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curred in by the superintendent of schools, such meetings may be held elsewhere 
than in the board room. A small number of staff members and members of the 
public may be invited to participate. On vote of the board at any regular or 
adjourned meeting, a regular meeting date may be set aside for the purposes men- 
tioned above. 

9. A majority vote of all members of the board present at any meeting shall 
be necessary for the election of officers or for any other action by the board unless 
otherwise specified by law or in these regulations. The ayes and nays on any vote 
shall be recorded whenever any member of the board present shall request it. 

10. At the request of the board the president shall appoint committees for 
special purposes. These committees shall be discharged on the completion of their 
assignments. The president of the board and the superintendent of schools shall 
be ex officio members of any such committees. 

Article IV. Duties of Board Officers 

1. The president shall preside at all meetings, shall deeide questions of order in 
accord with Robertas Rules of Order ^ and shall appoint all committees unless other- 
wise directed by the board. lie shall have the right, as other members «>f the 
board, to offer resolutions, to discuss questions, and to vote thc^reon. 

2. The pre^dent shall be an ex officio member of all committees. 

3. The president shall act as temporary chairman of the annual district meet- 
ing and special district meetings. 

4. The president shall call a spc'cial meeting of the board whenever he or the 
superintendent of schools considers it necessary or when requ(»sted by two mem- 
bers of the board to do so. 

5. In the absence of the president, the vice-president shall perform the duties 
and have the obligations of the president. 

6. The secretary of the board shall attend meetings of the board and keep a 
record of the proceedings. 

7. The secretary of the board shall furnish each member of the board and the 
superintendent of schools a copy of the minutes of e.acli regular or special meeting 
within 6 days after said ineeliiig. 

8. No member of the board of education, by virtue of his office, shall exenuse 
any administrative respoiisilnlity with respect to the schools. 

9. The secretary of the board of <Mlucation, by virtue of his office, sliall exer- 
cise no administrative resporisibilify with respect to the schools other than those 
specifically designated in this art icle or in ^he New York State School Law. 

10. No board member as an individual nuiy command Ihe services of any school 
employee. 

11. The board shall cooperate through the state school board association and 
other educational agencies in the continued improvcmeiit of tiv. structure of the 
New York State school system. 

Article V. Board Legislation 

1. Any amendment of this advisory code shall require a majority vote of all the 
members of the board at a meeting in the call for which the purpose of considering 
change has been announced. 

2. An amendment shall not take effect until it has had the endorsement of the 
board at a meeting held not less than one month after the original action. 
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3. The operation of no part of this code may be suspended except by a unani- 
mous vote of all members of the board at a meeting in the call for which intention to 
consider suspension of the rule is announced. 

4. This code shall have the effect of state law and shall be administered by the 
siiperinteudent of schools in ministerial capacity. 

5. Ihe application of tins code shall be the duty of the superintendent. Any 
appeal to the board of education from such application will be to the board as a 
legislative body rather than as an executive body. 

6. The superintendent shall report to the board as a legislative body from time 
to time on the operation of this code and shall bo expected to propose any changes 
he may consider salutary. 

7. The secretary of the board shall keep a separate rcjgister of all changes in this 
code and rules and regulations passed by the board under authority of this code. 

Article VI. Administration 

1. All action by the board, legislative or administrative, shall be by the board 
as a unit. 

2. The administration of the schools in all their aspects shall be under the 
direct administration of the superintendent of scJiools operating in ministerial 
capacity with respect to legislation passed by state agencies or by the board of 
education, and in executive capacity with respc^ct to policies agreed upon by the 
board in cousuUaCvun with the superintendent. 

3. 'fhe superintend(!nt of schools, after consultation with iiitercsl-ed persons, 
shall present to the board a plan for the adiniiiistration of the schools, setting out 
clearly the methods of procedure to be used in the formulation of the budget; for 
reqiiisiticniing, ordering and payment for supplies, equipment and special services; 
for the inaintenaiKie of plant; for the operation of plan^ , for the selection of teachers ; 
for the operation of the supervisory program; for the transportation of pupils; for 
internal administrative methods; for methods of handling suggi*stions and com- 
plaints from the public; for plans for promotion; for standards of achievement; for 
extracurricular activities and the handling of funds connected therewith; for health 
service; for reports to parents; for courses of study and curriculums; for scliool 
discipline; for educational and financial accounting and inventories of physical 
properties; for school attendance; for rules governing absence of luployees; for 
time and manner of payment of employees; for obtaining bids; for awarding con- 
tracts; and for such other areas as he may choose or as the board nf education may 
from time to time* designate. 

4. In the formulation of these plans, the superintendent of schools shall 
incorporate any sections of the code governing the administration within the area 
W'ith which the plan deals. 

5. In these plans, all employees — educational, operational, maintenance, and 
financial — shall clear tlirough the superintendent of schools, and all services within 
individual schools shall clear through the individual principals. These plans shall 
be submitted as documents which, after modification and general approval by the 
board of education, shall serve as operational controls to be put into effect by the 
superintendent of schools. 

6. The superintendent of schools shall keep the board of education informed 
with respect to the operation of the various plans adopted as board policy so that 
members of the board may be fully aware of what is going on within the schools, 
and he shall be capable of advising with respect to modifications in the plans. 
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7. All such plans shall be considered subject to modification by action of the 
board of education at any meeting. 

8. Plans so adopted shall not be considered as part of the legislative acts of 
the board but rather as administrative acts, and, therefore, they shall not be sub- 
ject to the rules on amendment applicable to this code. 

9. Documents setting forth these plans as approved by the board of education 
shall be on file in the superintendent's office and available for inspection by any 
member of the board, the school staff, or the public. 

10. AVhen any such plan has been adopted it shall be considered as representing 
board administrative policy unt il such time as it may be changed by action of the 
board. The initiative with respect to changing such plans shall normally be 
expected to come from the superintendent of schools but may come from the board 
itself. 

11. The superintendent of schools or any member of the board may at any 
time propose that all or part of a plan for the administration of any of the above 
phases of work of the school be made a matter of board regulation, and such pro- 
posal shall be considered in the regular manner established for the enactment of 
rules and regulations. 

12. In the novel situations arising within the schools, the superintende/it shall 
have power to act, but his decisions shall be subject to review by action of the board 
at its next regular meeting. 

13. In its regular June meeting the board of education shall adopt the school 
calendar for the ensuing school year. Preparatory to this act the superintendent of 
schools shall have submitted a proposed calendar to each member of tlie board one 
week in advance of the meeting. 

Article VII. Pupils and Parents 

1. Pupils, parents, employees, and the general public shall bi‘ dealt with in 
full conformity with state and federal laws defining the rights and privileges of 
individuals. 

2. All children who arc five 3 'oara of age on or before Januarj' 1st of the current 
school year shall be admitted to tlu^ kindergarten group formed in September. 
Those who are five between January" 1st and the end of the school year shall bo 
admitted to kindergarten in February. 

3. Children who enter kindergarten in February will not be automatically 
promoted to the first grade in September. 'Jheir classification at that time will be 
determined by appropriate tests of ability to perform the work required in the 
first grade. 

4. The admission of children under six years of age to the first grade shall be 
determined by appropriate tests meiasuring their ability to perform the work 
required by the first grade. Admission to all subsequent grades shall be made on 
the same basis. The tests used for the aforesaid determination shall be prescribed 
by the superintendent of schools. 

Article VIIL Employees 

1. In case the superintendent of schools has not been notified by January 1st 
of any year that by action of a majority of the. entire board membership his serv- 
ices are to be dispensed with at the termination of his present contract, the date 
of expiration of such contract shall be automatically extended to June 30th of the 
next succeeding calendar year. 
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2. All employees of the board of education except auditor, treasurer, district 
clerk, and council shall be selected on nomination of the superintendent of schools. 
Should a person nominated by the superintendent of schools be rejected by the 
board of education, it shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to make 
another nomination. 

3. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to see that persons 
nominated for employment by the board of education shall meet all quealifications 
established by law or by the board of education for the type of position for which 
the nomination is made. 

4. Teachers may be assigned to any specific school duty by the superintendent 
of schools. 

5. (Here follows present salary schedule's.) 

Article IX. Educational Finance 

1. Prior to Feb. 1 of each year the superintendent of schools shall have formu- 
lated a tentative budget for the following school year. In the preparation of this 
tentative budget, the superintendent shall, to the extent feasible, confer with 
employed personnel and w'ith parent and other public groups as to make the 
tentative budget as nearly as possible an cxpres.sion of the interests of all concerned. 

2. The superintendent shall submit the tentative huclgct to the hoard of educa- 
tion at its regiilar February meeting together with a plan of conf(^n»nces with 
employees and members of the public, designed to assist tlic board in determining 
the character of the budget to be submitted to 1h(‘ annual financial meeting. 

3. At the next regular meeting following the annual district meeting, the board 
of education shall make such modifications of the budget in detail as may be 
required for the efficieut operation of the schools in the light of modifications in 
available funds made at the district meeting. 

4. The budget so modified shall be considered as a controlled spiuuiing plan 
for the ensuing year. 'Fhc siiporintendcnt of schools is hereby axithorized to make 
expenditures and commitments in accordance with and in harmony with the 
specific regulations of the board and administrative plans approved l)^" the board. 
This same procedure shall be follov/eul with respect to expenditun s provided for 
by special board action. 

5. No change shall be made in the allocation of fimds to the items Ji the budget 
except by board action in a meeting in the call for which the purpose to make 
changes in allocations has been announced. 

6. No purchases involving an expenditure of more than $250 shall bo made 
without bids obtained and agreements entered into according to the administrative 
plan approved by the board of education. 

7. Payment of bills shall be made by the treasurer on submission of voucher 
checks signed by the clerk, the treasurer, and the president of the board or the 
president's alternate. At each regular meeting a list of bills paid or ordered paid, 
showing their authorization, shall be submitted to the board of education for 
inspection. Any member of the board may call for detailed information on any 
listed expenditure. 

8. To promote adaptability the budget shall carry a contingent fund available 
for expenditure by the superintendent for such legal purposes as he may deem wdse 
in promoting the interests of the schools. Expenditures from this fund shall not 
require special action by the board, but at the October, February, and June meet- 
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ings of the board, the superintendent of schools shall make a detailed report of 
expenditures from this fund and of the purposes which he hopes to serve thereby. 

9. At least once annually the board of education shall arrange for an outside 
audit of all accounts of income and expenditure, including a vouching of all pay- 
ments with the board’s authorization contained cither in the budget or in special 
action of the board. All intramural funds shall be considered within the scope of 
such audit. 

Part HI. Subjects Frequently Covered by Other Board Rules and Regu- 
lations Arranged under tuk Same Headings as the Green Willow^s 

(!Jodb 

(No additions for Articles I and II) 

Article III. Board Organization and Meetings 

1. Board by majority vote may hold executive sessions at any regular or special 
meeting. 

2. Any three members of board may call special meeting if they give 24 hours’ 
notice. 

3. No employee appointed, transferred, or dismissed, no school t erm detennined, 
no courses adopt e<l or altered, no textbook selected, except by vote of majority of 
entire board membership. 

4. Appointment of counsel. 

5. Order of business injiy be changed for the current meeting by majority vote. 

(). Si)ccific place for all meetings. 

7. Specification of meeting dates. 

8. Board may constitute itself a committee of the whole. 

Article IV. Duties of Board Officers 

1. The secretary shall keep separate record of rules and iv.giilations. 

2. Report by district treasurer. 

3. Reporl of counsel. 

4. Duties of treasurer. 

5. President shall nominate committees. 

6. Furnish clerk material for annual report to education department. 

(No additions for Article V) 

Article VI. Administration 

1. Power to suspend any employee. 

2. Monthly report of suYiorintemleiit. 

3. Superintendent’s annual report. 

4. Saperiritendent, subject to approval and consent of board, shall formulate 
educational policies and effectuate same. 

5. Superintendent’s seat in board and right to speak on all subjects. 

6. Administrative organization chart.. 

7. Book agents and solicitors. 

8. Fire drills (superintendent). 

9. Smoking by faculty and employees only in rcoms provided for that purpose. 

10. Selection of textbooks. 

11. Superintendent to supervise and direct system of examinations. 
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12. Superintendent to advise teachers with respect to methods of instruction 
and discipline. 

13. Superintendent to have power to close school on hot or stormy days, 

14. Superintendent shall keep records of teacher applicants but may destroy 
them after two years. 

15. Superin tendout to see that school records are properly kept. 

16. Principal to report attendance to superintendent. 

17. ih*incipal notification in case of teacher absence. 

18. Principal to keep record of teachers^ attendance (also other records). 

19. Principal responsible for property. 

20. Principal rcsponsilde for education in his building. 

21. Principal responsible for fire drills. 

22. Custodians directly responsible to principals. 

23. Principal to make rules in harmony with higher nutliority. 

24. High-school principal responsible for supc^rvisiou of all social functions of 
pupils. 

25. Principal at least half time visiting classes. 

26. Te;u;hcrs to keep attendance. 

27. Rule against accepting free propaganda materials. 

28. Teachers’ certificates of health. 

29. '^I'eaclicrs may not tutor during school year without consent of superin 
tendent. 

30. TeacheC^ pf'^nuptly to report to principal damage^ to property. 

31. Teachers promptly to report to principal failure of janitor to do proper 
w'ork, 

32. Teachers responsible for discipline. 

33. 'feachers responsible for education of children in their charge. 

34. Rules for supervisors and special teachers. 

35. Itules governing bus drivers. 

36. Rules governing operating personnel. 

37. Responsibility and working hours of office assistants. 

38. Rules governing attendance officer. 

39. Rules governing school physician. 

Article VII. Pupils and Parents 

1. Superintendent to liave power to exclude childn'ii who have been cxjmHed 
to disease. 

2. Smoking by pupils prohibited in buildings and on grounds. 

3. Ihipils over compulsory age must average 95 per cent. 

4. Post-graduates must obey all rules of board and of student council. 

5. Pupils may not frequent boiler room or service c|uarlers. 

6. Teachers may not detain pu^nls past bus-leaving time witliout principal’s 
permission. 

7. High-school pupils may not change high-school course without approval 
of counselor and i>arent. 

‘ 8. Superintendent to have power to suspend piiT)ils untU next board meeting. 

9. Nonresident tuition. 

10. Handling telephone calls. 

11. Student council official representative body of the students. 

12. Released time for religious cjducation. 
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Article VIII. Employees 

1. Qualifications of teachers beyond state requirements. 

2. Definition of school year for superintendent. 

3. Payment for absence of superintendent. 

4. Rule on payment for absence. 

Article IX. Educational Finance 

1. Bids to be submitted in sealed envelopes and opened at meeting. 

2. Board not obligated to accept lowest bid and may reject all. 

3. One hundred dollars petty cash for superintendent, to be replenished. 

4. One hundred dollars petty cash for principal, to be replenished. 

6. Intramural funds audited each year by committee appointed by board. 

6. Regulations for extracurricular activity funds. 

7. Allotment of supply money to teachers. 

8. Procedure for bill payment. 

9. Last installment of salary not to be paid until certain final duties are 
performed. 

10. Number and time of salary payments. 

11. Payments for bond reduction and payments of interest do not ret^uire 
board action, but same to be reported at next meeting. 

12. Payments of salaries do not require board action, but payroll reported at 
next meeting. 

13. Fee for use of school auditorium. 

14. Teachers not privileged to commit school for purchase of materials or 
supplies or to order repairs. 

15. Principal must approve all requisitions. 
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This is not a complete school code; the provisions in certain classifications are 
omitted, the headings only being given. In other instances rather extensive items 
are covered by brief, descriptive notes. The parts of the code reproduced here are 
directed mainly to the achievement of the following three purposes: 

1. The assurance of a satisfactory foundation of educational support in every 
town and city. The maintenance of this foundation of support would be mandatory 
and would be a prime condition for the privilege of controlling schools locally. 

While state participation of support is provided, the responsibility for meeting 
the minimum support requirements is placed squarely upon the school district. 
In addition, provision is made for state operation of a far more complete system 
of vocational education, Americanization, and education of handicapped children. 

2. The assurance of conditions favorable to the continued efficiency of educational 
practices. To- achit-ve this, a larger share of support from the state is proposed 
than would be', necessary to maintain the foundation level of support., a rejuvenation 
of home rule by a more complete separation of school government from municipal 
government, b 3 ’' changes in size and mode of elections of school committees in 
many school districts, by expansion of the services provided by the state depart- 
ment of education, and by the provision of cooperative curriculum, guidance, and 
administrative services by school districts. 

3. The assurance of smooth^ economical j and efficient operation of the schools. To 
achieve this, provision is made for definite delineation of the powers of local school 
government and of the state department of education, revisions of the regulations 
under which home rule operates, including the provisions for business management 
and for the employment and discharge of employed personnel, andi the revision of 
the organization of the state department of education so tliat it \'. iU be better 
equipped to deal with the operational, jmlicial, prudential, service, and leadership 
functions which fall to it. 


THE CODE 
Preamble 

Mindful of the solemn responsibilities placed upon the Oonern.1 Assembly by 
the Constitution “to promote public schools and to adopt all moans which they 
may deem necessary and proper to secure to the people the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of education, “ and in gratefulness to Almighty God W’'ho has so long per- 
mitted the people of New Osceola to enjoy the blessing of self-government, We, 
the General Assembly, in adopting a recodification " the laws governing the public 
schools, do so with the full realization that, whatever considerations may appear 
paramount in any individual provision of the law, the purpose of all the provisions 
taken together is to assure the continued strength of (utizenship and individual 
self-reliance necessary to a free people; therefore, in the administration and judicial 
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interpretation of such laws these purposes shall be controlling so that no interest 
shall outweigh the solemn purpose of preparing the children and youth of each 
generation to inherit and to glorify this great heritage of freedom. 


Chapter 1. Allocation op Responsibility for Public Education 

Sec. 1. The responsibility for the operation and control of the public schools 
of the state shall be vested in school districts and in the state department of 
education. 

Sec. 2. The support of public education in the state shall be a joint responsi- 
bility of school districts and of the general assembly. 

Sec. 3. All functions of public education which are designated by law to be 
operated directly by the state government shall be under the control of the state 
department of education and shall be administered thereby unless otherwise 
specifically provided by law. 

Sec. 4. The state department of education shall consist of the state board of 
education and the commissioner of education and his staff. 

Sec. 5. The boundaries of geographical areas now served by school boards 
shall be the boundaries of school districts until and unless changes arc n^ade in 
accordance with law. 

Sec. 6. All functions of education operated by school districts shall be under 
the complete authority of the school district officials except where the law specifi- 
cally delegates regulatory power to the state board of education or, by the enact- 
ment of regulations into law, delegates ministerial powers to the commissioner of 
education. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of this title, ministerial acts shall be defined as those 
acta performed by an executive officer applying regulations expressed in the law or 
formulated by the board of education, local or state, or other agency in accordance 
with law. The presumption shall be that ministerial acts involve a minimum of 
discretionary power. Mini.sterial acts shall not be reviewable by the body estab- 
lishing the nilcs and regulations except for the purpose of determining the adcquac^y 
of the rules themselves or the efficiency of the ministerial officer. Appeals of 
individuals from the acts of a ministerial officer shall be to the commissioner of 
education or to the courts and in no case to the body responsible for making the rule 
or regulation in the application of which the act is performed. 

Sec. 8. The right of a school district to control and operate the public schools 
in its area shall be contingent upon the maintenance in such schools of school sup- 
port equal at least to the foundation level of school support defined in Chap. 8 
and the observance of the prohibitions and *he carrying out of the mandates and 
regulations established by law or by the board of education in accordance with law. 

Sec. 9. In case of failure on the part of any school district h to maintain a h^vel 
of educational support at least equal to that defined in Chap. 8 as the foundation 
level of support, the commissioner of education and the state board of education 
shall lay the facts before a justice of tbo supreme court. If the justice of the 
supreme court concurs with the commissioner of education and the state board of 
education in the judgment that the school district has failed to make arrangements 
for maintaining a level of support at least equal to the foundation level of school 
support as defined in Chap. 8, he shall have the pi'wer and it shall be his duty to 
clothe the board of education with all the powers and duties of the school board 
and of the school meeting, if there be such, and the commissioner of education with 
all the powers and duties of the superintendent of schools, respectively, of the school 
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district, for a period of not less than six months nor more than three years. If 
within five years of the restoration of its powers the school district shall again fail 
to maintain said foundation level of school support, it shall be the duty of the 
supreme court justice reviewing the case to order the state board of education to 
dissolve the district and append its territory to another district or districts 

Sec. 10. In case of violation by school districts of specific mandates, prohibi- 
tions, or regulations established by law or by the state board of education in 
accordance with law, except violations of the certification requirements, the com- 
missioner of edu(.*ation shall reduce the next payment or payments of state aid by 
an amount approximately equal to that saved by the community by reason of such 
violation; provided^ however, that the amount of such penalty shall bo not less than 
$100. The amount of these penalties shall be paid to the permanent school fund. 
No one shall have the power to remit them. 

Sec. 11 . If the commissioner of education and the state board of education, 
after a hearing at which the officer or officers concerned may be represented by 
counsel, shall find repeated or continued violation, by a school board or any other 
officer or officers of, or serving with, the school district, of mandates, prohibitions, or 
regulations established by law, or by the state board of education in accordanct'. 
with law, the eommissioinT of education shall place the facts bofor*' a supreme court 
justice with the rocomnicndation that the officer or officers be removed from office. 
If the supreme court justice concurs with the recommendation of the commissioner 
of education board of education, lie shall order the removal of the 

officer or officers from office and shall appoint a suci'.essor or succi'ssors to serve 
out the uiicxpired t(*rm or terms. 

Sec. 12. At least once annually the governor shall call a conference for the 
consideration of state policy with respect to public education. Participants in this 
conference shall be the governor as chairman, members of the state board of educa- 
tion, the commissioiKa- of education, members of tlni commilteii on education in 
l)o1h houses of the general assembly, the presiding officers of the two houses, and 
such other stale offieois, members of the gtmcaal assembly, and other persons as tlie 
governor may designate*. Tlu*, governor, the president of the state board of educa- 
tion, and the commissioner of education shall constitute a committee for the 
planning of these conferences. 

(bn\PTKR 2. Tut: State !h)AitD of Education 

Sec. 1. The state board of education shall consist of seven members, to be 
appointed by the governor with the approval of the senate. Members of said 
board, other than the original appoint<^es hereunder, shall be appointed to serve for 
terms of 7 years and tlicreafter until tlieir respective successors are duly appointed 
and qualified. The term of each shall begin on July I next succeeding his appoint- 
mcait except where the appointment is made to fill a current vacancy, in which (;ase 
the term shall begin immediately on appointment and shall continue through the 
remainder of the unexpired term. I'liosc first appointed shall begin their period 
of service immediately upon appointment and shall be designated to serve terms 
of from oiu^ to seven years or until their respective successors are duly appointed 
and qualified. 

Rec. 2. At least three of the members of the state board of education shall be 
persons who have had experience as members of school boards in New Osceola 
^'3hool districts. 

No salaried employee of any educational institution or school system shall be 
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eligible to serve on the state board of education, and the acceptance of a salaried 
position in an educational institution shall disqualify a member for further service. 

Sec. 3. Members of the board of education shall serve without pay but shall 
be reimbursed for necessary traveling expenses. 

Sec. 4. At the first meeting of the state board of education called on or after 
July 1 of any year, the board of education shall elect a president for the ensuing 
year. The commissioner of education shall serve as secretary. 

Sec. 5. The state board of education shall hold meetings in the first weeks of 
Jul}'-, September, December, and March, at the office of the commissioner of educa- 
tion and may hold special meetings at the call of the president or secretary. 

Sec. 6. Five members of the state board of education shall constitute a 
quorum for transacting business; Provided, however, that no business shall be 
transacted in the absence of the cominist^ioner of education or his representative, 
except that which has to do with his own appointment or the fixing of his salary. 

Sec. 7. The state board of education shall appoint the comniissionor of educa- 
tion to serve from year to year, or for a specified period, at such salary as the board 
shall designate within the amount appropriated therefor. 

Sec. 8, The board shall htive the power to contract with the (‘.omraissioner of 
education for a period not to exceed five years. If the commissioner is appointed 
to serve from year to year, failure of the board by majority action to notify liim to 
the contrary by Jan. 1 of any year shall constitute an extension of his period of 
service until June 30 of the next succeeding school year. This rule shall apply 
also to the last year of a specified term. 

Sec. 9. All appointments of members of the state department staff shall be 
made by the state board of education on nomination of the commissioner of 
education. 

Sec. 10. The state board of education shall serve as the administrative board 
for those educational functions operated by the state department of education, 
and the commissioner of education shall be its executive officer. 

Sec. 11. The state board of ed\icatioii shall serve as the state board for voca- 
tional education. 

Sec. 12. Tlxe state board of education shall promote such central or coopera- 
tive services to the school districts as in its judgment will improve the management 
of schools, broaden public understanding of education, and provide more adequate 
educational services generally. 

Sec. 13. The department of education shall seek to discover new needs arising 
in the school districts that may call for important changes in school practices and 
shall take all necessary steps to become awa^-e of the emergence of better ways of 
meeting the recognized needs, both within this state .and elsewhere. To assist 
school district.s in developing or demonstrating improved 7 >racticcs there shall be a 
sum provided in the annual budget of the state department, of education to be 
drawn upon by the state board of education, on recommendation of the commis- 
sioner of education, to make grants-in-aid to school districts .mdertaking the 
development or demonstration of educational practices designed to improve the 
quality of the educational work of the state, or to provide at lower cost as good 
results as are now obtained. 

Sec. 14. Wherever the law refers to standards or regulations established by 
the state board of education, such reference shall be considered a vesting of power 
in the board for the development of such standards or regulations, and it shall be 
the duty of the board, with the advice of the commissioner of education, to formu- 
late appropriate standards or regulations, and when formulated such standards 
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and regulations shall have the same force and effect as if they were incorporated 
in the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 15. Rules and regulations developed by the state board of education in 
carrying out its responsibilities under the provisions of Sec. 14 of this chapter shall 
have the force of law and shall be administered by the commissioner of education 
in ministerial capacity. 

Sec. 16. Rules and regulations passed by the state board of education in 
accordance with its responsibilities under the provisions of Sec. 14 of this chapter 
shall be acted upon at a meeting in the call for which the intention to consider such 
legislation shall be announced. 

The application of the rules and regulations of the state board of education to 
individual cases shall be the responsibility of the commissioner of education and 
the state board of education shall not have power to suspend the operation of its 
rules and regulations in individual cases nor shall it have the povrer to repeal or 
amend its rules and regulations except in a raneling in the call for which purpose of 
repeal or amendment has been vspecifically stated. 

Sec. 17. All policy-making powers <lelegated to school authorities by law, or 
necessary to the carrying out of the law, sliall be exercised by school district 
authorities unless the law specifies that such powers shall be o.vcrcised by the 
state department of education or any of its parts. 

Sec. 18. Membersliip on the state board of education shall not clothe any 
person with iudHvh’al powers with respect to public education, and the state 
board of education may not designate any one or more of its members to carry out 
ministerial or executive functions. 

See. 19. The state boanl of education and commissioner of education shall 
jointly develop a budget to cover those activities to be carried on by the state 
department of education and shall include therein the amount of payments to 
school districts required to meet the provisions of the law. 

During the months of October and November the state board of education 
shall hold conferences concerning the budget and the state department services 
it represents for the next sinxcediiig fiscal year to which conferences may be 
invited school superintendents, local school board members, members of the 
instructional staff, and members of the public at large. The budr:»4. as approved 
by the state board of education shall be submitted to the state budgcii officer on or 
before Dec. 1. 

Sec. 20. Any activity dealing with persons under twenty-one years of age, 
which is carried on within the state, by either a state government or a federal 
government agency, shall in its educational aspects, if any, be subject to the rules 
and regulations of the state board of education. 

Sec. 21 . The commissioner of education is hereby authorized to approve proper 
vouchers for the promotion and support of public education; Providedy however, 
that all payments from funds appropriated for vocational education shall be subject 
to the approval of the state board for vocational education, and all funds appro- 
priated for the cooperative workshop shall be subject to the approval of the work- 
shop board; and the controller is hereby authorized and directed to draw his 
’ orders upon the general treasurer for the payment from said funds upon receipt by 
him of proper vouchers so approved. 

Chapter 3. The Commissioner op Education 

Sec. 1. The commissioner of education shall scr\’^c as executive officer of the 
board of education with respect to educational functions operated under the control 
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of the board of education and as ministerial officer for the board with respect to 
those rules and regulations governing the operation of public schools that are 
established by the board in accordance with law. 

See. 2. ^rhe commissioner of education shall serve as the direct ministerial 
officer of the general assembly with respect to those mandates, prohibitions, and 
regulations for school districts or educational institutions that are specified in the 
law. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner of education shall prescribe such uniform systems of 
records and reports as in his judgment are essential to carrying out manflat<^ry, 
prohibitive, and regulatory law and state department of education rules and 
regulations made in accordance with law, taking into account the requirements of 
the office of education at Washington, and on approval of the state board of 
education, shall furnish free of charge such necessar 3 '^ blank forms of iruiuiiy, cards, 
and record books as shall he required for such purposes. 

Sec. 4. The officers or persons in charge of all schools and educational institu- 
tions supported wholly or in part by this state, whether ('ntirel}" devoted to edmui- 
tionoronly partially so, shall make annually in the month of July to the department 
of education a report of such facts as shall show the number of pupils and instruc- 
tors, the courses of study, cost of maintenance, and general needs and condiiions 
of the school or institution. 

Sec. 5-11. (The commissioner’s duties to prescribe reports and records, make 
surveys, report to the general assembly, visit schools, and study curricuhims.) 

Sec. 12. The commissioner of education shall furnish the registrar of motor 
vehicles and state fire marshal with such informaiion and advice as they ma.y 
require in carrying out their respective responsibilities in esta]>lishing standards 
for the transportation of children and for the safety of school buildings, 
respectively. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of (education continuously 
to observe the operation of mandates, prohibitions, and regulations es^blished 
by law or by the state board of edu(!ation in accordance with law, and to formulate 
proposals for modification of such provisions as lie deems salutary to the effective 
operation of the school system. 

Chapter 4. The Schools and the Courts 

Sec. 1. Parties having any matters of dispute between them arising under this 
title may agree in writing to submit the same to the adjudication of the commis- 
sioner of education, and liis decision therein shall be final. 

Sec. 2. Any person, aggrieved by a decision or doings of any board of educa- 
tion or in any other matter arising under this ritle, may appeal to the commissioner 
of education, wdio, after notice to the party interested of the time and place of 
hearing, shall examine and decide the same without ccj-st 1r?> the parties; Provided^ 
that nothing contained in this section shall be so construed as to deprive such 
aggrieved party of any legal remedy. 

Sec. 3. (Omitted matter deals with judicial machinery and lists various 
penalties provided by law for failure to act or for violating proliibitions.) 

Chapter 5. School Districts 

Sec. 1. The state board of education and the commissioner of education shall 
develop a master plan for the correction of the deficiencies in present school dis- 
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iricts so tliat the general assembly may have a guide in modifying school distrirta 
better to meet present-day needs. The board is hereby directed to submit such 
a master plan to the governor on or before Dec. 1, together with proposals for 
legislation to make modification of districts permissive, to equalize the burden of 
capital outlay involved in the development of schoolhouses in the proposed dis- 
tricts, and to give the state department of education aulhority to approve the 
location of school buildings according to the master plan proposed, and said board 
is h(ireby directed to submit to the governor annually, on or before Dec. 1, proposed 
modifieatiems to such master plan, together with proposals for legislation pertain- 
ing thereto. 


Cpiapteh 6. The Local Board of 1']j)ucation 

See. 1. All powers with respect to the operation of schools and othi'r public 
educational activities in any school district shall be vested in the board of 
education except as specific powers may hereafter bi; d(»l(»gated by law to other 
ageiKiies. 

Sec. 2. T\\g board of education of each school district shall consist of seven 
members. Said commit tiai shall be divided into seven classes, and the several 
terms of office shall expire at the (;nd of 7 years after the dates of their respective 
election; Promdnl^ howfiver^ that the i>resent incmbtu-s of boards of ediu'ation in 
school districts shall continue in office until the expiratirm of the t(*rms for which 
they weie ekM5i.od. it the present board consists of less t ha ri seven members, at 
the next oh'ction a siitlieient munber sliall be elected to supplement the pn»sent 
membership uj) to seven, and each of the additional members so elected shall be 
assigiMHl to one of the seven classes by lot to be cast at the organization meeting of 
the new school board. This pnw'ss shall continue until all members liave lieon 
eleeti^l for a seven-year term and ail classes are filled Thereafter vacated class(*s 
shall bo tilknl by election. In case the numl)er of board members at pnxsent 
is seven or more, all members of t he present board shall conlinin; in olliee until tin', 
expiration of terms reduces the lUimbtT below seven. Thereafter the same pro- 
cedure shall be followed as is outlined above for boards with less than seven 
members. 

See. 3. Except as benMii otherwise spccificallv provided, tinie shall be an 
clcetion of board of education members aniiually. When and if the section is Indd 
in conjunction with an election of municipal, stale, or national officers, those 
nominated for board of edneation membership shall bo listt'd on a sei)arate ballot 
and shall not appear on the party ballot. When and if the eleetion is an election 
for educational }>nrposes only, the candidates for el(^ction shall be listed on a singh; 
ballot without designation of ])arty affiliation. Until otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by law, (*lectiv(^ meidings for the selection of board of edueation mcmbc'rs 
fchall be hold in the several school districts on the same dates, annually, as the 
dates on which respective municipalities heretofon? conducted their elections. 

Sc(\ 4. The names of all candidates shall be placed on the ballot in alpha- 
betical order. 

Sec. 5. In the event that no candidate receives a majority of all ihc votes 
lawfully cast for candidates at any smffi election, o candidate shall be declared 
elected. In such event, a run-ofT eleidion shall be held on a day 30 days from the 
day on which the original election was conducted, or if that day be a Sunday or 
holiday, then on the day following such thirtieth day, and at such run-off election, 
there shall appear upon the ballot in alphabetical order the namea of the two 
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candidates who received the greatest number of votes cast for candidates at such 
original election. 

Sec. 6. Should there at any one time be two or more vacancies on a board of 
education due to death or resignation, the commissioner of education shall lay 
the facts before the chief justice of the supreme court who shall have the power, and 
it shall be his duty, to appoint eligible persons to serve until the vacancies have 
been filled by election. 

Sec. 7. The nomination of candidates for board of education membership 
shall be by petition. The number of signatures required for nomination in school 
districts with 50,000 or less population in the last federal census shall bo 50. In 
school districts \vith a population from 60,000 to 200,000 the number of signatures 
required shall be 100. In school districts with a population of more than 200,000 
the number of signatures required shall be 200. No person shall be qualified to 
sign any such nomination petitions unless he shall be a qualified elector of this 
state residing within the respective school district. 

Sec. 8. Nomination and election of board of education members shall be at 
large. 

Sec. 9. Whenever it shall be proved to his satisfaction that any membei of a 
school board has been guilty of any wilful violation or neglect of duty under this 
title or under any other act pertaining to common schools or other educational 
institutions participating in state funds, or of wilfully disobeying any order or 
regulation of the state board of education or of the commissioner of education, the 
commissioner of education, after a hearing at which the member shall have the right 
of representation by counsel, may lay a statement of the facts of the case before 
one of the justices of the supreme court wdth the recommendation for the removal 
of the board member from his office, and the decision of the supreme court justice 
shall be final. 

Sec. 10. The board of education of each school district shall choose a chairman 
and clerk, either of whom may sign any orders or official papers and may be 
removed at the pleasure of said hoard. The clerk, under the dirccition of the com- 
mittee, shall keep a journal of the proceedings of the committee. The board may 
8(ile<;t one of its own numbeT as clerk. Jf any one other than a member of the 
hoard is to be selected as clerk, the person seh'ctcd, unless he be the superintendent 
of schools, shall be selected on the nomination of the superintendent of schools. 
The clerk, by virtue of his position, shall perform no other functions than those 
enumerated above and in Sec. 21 of this chapter. 

Sec. 11. The school district treasurer shall keep accounts according to the 
rules and regulations of the state board of education and shall make such repoHs 
as the state board of education or the commissioner of edvication, or both, shall 
require of him. 

Sec. 12. The board of education shall, with the adsdee of the superintendent 
of sc.hools, adopt rules and regulations for the elToctive operation of the schools. 

The ai)plication of the rules and regulations of the board c" education shall 
be the responsibility of the superintendent of school:! acting in a ministerial 
capacity. 

Sec. 13. Tlic board of education shall not have power to suspend the operation 
of its rules and regulations in individual cases. 

Sec. 14. The adoption, repeal, or amendment of a rule or regulation by the 
board shall be made only by vote of a majority of all the members of the com- 
mittee at a meeting in the call for which the purpose to consider the adoption, 
repealj or amendment has been announced. Before the adoption, repeal, or 
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aniendmeiit takes effect, it must be acted upon favorably at a second meeting of 
the committee after a period of not less than 20 days has elapsed. 

Sec. 15. The board of education shall act only as a committee of the whole. 

Sec. 16, No person shall be vested with administrative powers by virtue of his 
membership on a board of education, and i*o board of ed\ication shall have the 
power to invest any one member or group of members with administrative powers. 

Chapter 7. Superintendents op Schools 

Secs. 1—10. (Selection, powers, and duties of county or regional superintendent 
and the selection of local school superintendents.) 

Sec. 11. No person shall be cuiiployed as superintendent of schools in an 3 »^ 
school district unless such person holds a certificate issued by or under the authority 
of the commissioner of education in accordance with professional standards 
adopted by the state board of education. 

Sec. 12. The board of education is hereby empowered to contract with the 
superintendent of schools for a period not to exceed 5 years. If by Jaiiuarj'^ 1 of 
the last year of any such contract notice has not Ix^ori given the superintendent of 
action by the majority of the board of education terminating Lis service at the 
end of the contract period, the life of the contract shall be automatically extended 
until June 30 of the next succeeding school year. In the case of annual appoint- 
ments this niU' be applicable e^ach year. 

See. 13. The superintendent of schools employed in accorrlance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter, shall, under the dinjction of the board of education, have 
the care and supervision of 1h<'. publh* schools and shall be the chief administrative 
agent of the board. Tie shall give the board such assistance as it may direct in 
kecfiing its records and accounts and in making suck reports as are required by 
law. He shall recommend to the board courses of stnoy , textbooks, school supplies, 
school furniture, repairs, and other needed inij^nAi merits. He shall make a 
report to the board annually and at such other times as it may direct. 

Sec. 14. All appoint, ments of persons to serve in the public, schools of a school 
district in any capacity shall be made by the board of education on the nomination 
of the suporintendeiit of schools, unh^ss the board shall have deler^ated the power 
of appointment to the superintendent of schools. Persons nomii ated by the 
siiperintendtuit for apiioinlment to serve in the public schools of a district shall 
be certified by the superintendent as possessing the qualilications rcMpiired by the 
rules and regulations of the state board of education and the board of education. 
Should the board reject any person nominated it shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent to submit another nomination. This process shall continue until an 
appointment lias been made. 

Sec. 15. It sliall be tlie responsibility of the superintendent of schools, jointly 
with the board of education, to prepare the school budget. 

See. 16. It shall be the duty of the superintiuident of schools to propose to the 
board of education rules and regulations in those areas where uniformity of pro- 
cedure or minimum requirements would in his judgment expedite administrative 
procedure. 

Sec. 1 7. Whenever rules and regulations are adopted by the board of education, 
either on its own initiative or on recommendation of the superintendent, such 
rules and regulations shall have the effect of law witliin the school district, and the 
fcuperintendeiit of schools shall serve in a ministerial capacity in their application 
to individual cases. 
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Chapter 8. The Educational Program 

Sec. 1. Each school district shall establish and maintain for at least 180 days 
annually, exclusive of holidays, a sufficient number of schools and other educational 
facilities to make possible the provisions of the educational opportunities required 
by law, or which they may elect to provide in accordance with law. Whenever the 
board of education of any school district shall find that it is more convenient or 
expedient for any child residing in said school district to attend school in an 
adjoining school district, said board may arrange with the school authorities of such 
school district for the attendance of such child at their schools and may pay for 
such tuition out of the school district appropriation for public schools. The 
amount so paid shall be used for school purposes only. 

Sec. 2. For the school year beginning July 1 and for eM<*h year 1 hereafter, each 
school district shall maintain an annual expenditurti for educational purposes, 
exclusive of capital outlay and debt sei-vice, equal to or in excess of the $100 
foundation level of school support as defined in S(‘C. 3 of this chapt(;r; Provided^ 
however, that school districts that are supporting schools on a level below the 
foundation level at the time this act takes effect, shall, on ai)plica1ion to the ?Jate 
board of education, be given a reasonabh^ period to meet this n^quirement, the 
length of time bcMiig determined by the state board of education with due considera- 
tion to the amount of increased expenditure required, the availability of state aid, 
present local tax rates, the administrative problems involved in bringing about 
needed educational improvements, and other pertinent factors. The state board 
of education shall adopt specific procedures for the submission of plans by th(^ school 
districts comprising this last-mentioned group. 

See. 3. The $100 foundation level of school support shall be determined by the 
addition of the following items: Item 1, $100 per weighted pupil in averag(i daily 
attendance, and Item 2, an amount sufficient to provide a»le(iuate and safe trans- 
portation facilities for all pupils transporUjd in acatordaiice with standardjs estab- 
lished by the slate board of education. 

I'he weighted average daily attendance shall be determined by taking the sum 
of the average daily attendance of pupils enrolh'd in (Irade 8 and below and 1.3^ 
times the average daily attendance of pupils enrolled in ninth grade and above; 
provided, however, that in })lace of the actual average daily attendance in each 
special class for liandicapped children, approved by tlie cojnmissioner of education, 
an average daily attendance of 2G pupils shall be counted for each class; and pro- 
vided, Jurther, that any part of the aver.agc daily attendance of pupils enrolled in 
vocational classes that are aid(*d both by the state and federal government, in 
accordance with ( Jiap. 17, shall not be eount« d in making this computation. 

In computing the expenditure required b\ the foundaiion level of school sup- 
port in districts operating one or more isolaled school baihGiigs with fewer than 
four teachers each in oitlicr the elementary department or the l)igh-school depart- 
ment, the average daily attendance in such schools shall count# <1 as not less than 
27 times the number of teachers employed in eighth grade and below, and as not 
less than 24 times the number of teachers employed in ninth grade and above; the 
amoiint added by the operation of this proviso to ihat which woultl be obtained by 

1 These latios and weightingn should be based upon best o*urrent infonnntion. They are in a 
state of flux at the time of this writing. Also, many atatca should have graduated correetiona for 
small schools, fiee Mour, Paul R.. and W. C. Heusskh, Public School Pinance^ Chap. XV^IJl, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
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computation in ferma of aclual average daily attendance shall be known as the 
small school correction. 

(Jomputation shall he bused on all pupils cared for in the budget of the school 
district. 

Not less than 70 per cent of Item 1 shall bo spent for salaries of teachers and for 
nonresident tuition, and, not less than 20 per cent of Item 1 shall be spent for pur- 
poses other than salaries. 

Sec. 4. With the advice of the superintendent of schools, the board of educa- 
tion shall determine the purposes, scope, and nature of the school curriculum, sub- 
ject only to such mandates, prohibitions, and regulations as arc provided by law 
or by the state board of education in accordance with law. 

Sec. 5, The curriculum shall emphasize the principles of popular and repre- 
sentative government as statc^d in the Constitution of New Osceola and in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the principles of njorality and virtue, and shall 
include instruction and activities to promote the physical development of health of 
pupils, including physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic liquors, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 

It shall be the duty of the principal or other person in charge of every public 
school or educational institution within the state, other than t v^ening schools, 
having more than 25 pupils, to instruct and train the pupils by means of drills, so 
that they may in a sudih^n emergency be able to leave the school building in the 
shortest pcjssibh'^Lv ; ami without confusion or panic. Such drills or rapid dis- 
missals shall be held at least once ('ach month. Neglect by principal or any 
person in charge of any public school or educational institution to comply wdth the 
provisions of this paragraph shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding $50. 

The state board of education, with the advice of ihr commissioner of education, 
shall prescribe those parts of the school curriculum In which such instruction is 
required and the minimum amounts and nature of such instruction through the 
prescription of courses of study, fire codes or drill tactics, special days of observance, 
rules for thej ilis[)lay of tlie flag, and such other provisions or regulations as in its 
judgment anj best sui1('<l to promote the w^clfare of the slatcj ami of its individual 
citizens. 

Secs. 0-12. ('riiese numbers are left for the ins(^^tion of such nicidatory and 
permissive provisions of the law as bear on the educational program ^uch as pro- 
visions for legal holidays, teacdiing of particular subjects, etc.) 

Sec. 13. The locat'on and construction of school buildings sliall be under the 
control of the board of education except that location and plans for such buildings, 
including the provision of groun<is for recreational or other (educational puri)oaes, 
shall be subjc'ct, to the approval of the commissioner of education with respect to 
minimum standards establish<'d by the state board of education. 

See. 14. T\\v, provisions of this chapter governing the scope and nature of the 

educational program and of school support shall be construed to be intended for 
the purpose of establisliing minimum safeguards, and th(»y shall not be construed 
to restrict the development of more adequate means of serving the intended 
purposes. 

Chapter 9. Local School Support 

Note: Ideally, provisions for local support would dixdde the districts into two 
categories. Large districts would give the power of determining the amount to be 
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raised by taxes for current purposes to the board of education, after a public 
hearing, but would reserve the right to bond the district to the electorate. Small 
districts would require a submission of the amount to be raised to the electorate, 
whether for current or capital purposes. In manj’^ states this is complicated by 
special charter arrangements with cities, carrying all sorts of antiquated provisions 
representing either practice or experimental insight of the time the charters 
were adopted. An even more upsetting factor is the growth of over-all tax limita- 
tions that cast the lot of education in with municipal affairs, making the board of 
education, in effect, a body subordinate to municipal government. The provisions 
given here (particularly 1 tlirough 7) are suggested as a way of disentangling 
schools from municipal matters in such states. The disturbing factor is an over-all 
tax limitation of 2 per cent on assessed valuation for current purposes. In addition 
to the tax on real property there is a dog tax and a tangible property tax, the rates 
being fixed by state laws. Sections 8 to 12, however, are generally applicable. 

Sec. 1. The full yield of the poll tax and of the dog tax from any school dis- 
trict shall be used for school purposes. In each school district there shall be used 
for school purposes that ratio of the yield of the tax on intangible property in the 
district which expenditures for school purposes from all funds derived from local 
taxes in the last completed fiscal year prior to the adoption of this act bore to the 
total expenditures for that year from such funds. 

Sec. 2. The poll tax and the dog tax shall be deposited to the credit of the 
board of education as they are received by the tax collector. Th(^ proportionate 
part of the tax on intangible property to be used for school purposes, in accordance 
Math Sec. 1, shall be placed to the credit of the board of (?ducation as collected. 
That proportion of the tax on real property and tangible personal property v/hich 
has been allocated for school purposes in accordance wil h Sec. 4 to 6 of this chapter, 
shall be deposited to the credit of the board of education as collected. 

Sec. 3. Each tax receipt shall carry a statement of the pn>portion of the tax 
allocated to the municipal government and the proportion allocated to the board 
of education. 

Sec. 4. Where the tax rate on real property and tangible personal property 
exceeds $18 per thousand, now or in* the future, there shall be a just allocation of 
the actual or potential taxes to educational and municipal i)urposes by a method to 
be selected by the electorate. Where the tax rate is less than $18 per thousand 
there shall be such an allocation only if both the school board and the munici- 
pal council shall vote in favor of submitting the choice of methods to the electorate. 

Sec. 5. In school districts whc*re the tax rate on real property and personal 
tangible property was in excess of $18 per thousand at the latest assessment of 
taxes prior to the year in which this provision lakes effect, the choice of methods of 
making a just allocation of actual or potential taxes sluill be made by the electors at 
the next election of town, city, or school district officers. In those other school 
districts in which the tax rate comes to exceed $18 per thousand at some later time, 
the choice shall be made at the election of municijial or school d strict officers next 
following the time of assessment of a tax on real property and personal tangible 
property in excess of $18 per thousand. 

Sec. 6. The electors of each school district referred to in Secs. 4 and 5 ehall 
choose one of the two following methods of allocating the actual or potential taxes 
on real property and tangible personal property to educational and municipal 
purposes: 

Method 1. The maximum tax that may legally be levied on real property and 
tangible personal property shall be allocated to municipal purposes and school 
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purposes in proportion to the total expenditure from the yield of such tax for 
municipal and school purposes in the fiscal year next preceding that in which elec- 
tion for the choice of methods is held; Prowdf’d, however^ that if the rate of taxation 
permitted by law shall at any time be increased above the aniount specified in the 
law, the increased amount over that specitied in the law shall be allotted in a simUar 
manner; and 'provided, further, that, in the event that functions now supported 
under municipal control are transferred to the school district, or vice versa, there 
shall be a proportionate correction of the allocation of tax(*s. 

Method 2. (An alternative method to be approved by the board of education 
and the commissioner of education.) 

Provided, however , that an alternative method of allocation may be substituted 
on the ballot of any school district for method 1 if the substitution has the approval 
of both the board of education au<l the municipal council and if the plan to be 
substituted has been designed in cooperation with the commissioner of education 
and is certified by him as a method which saf<‘guards the staters intcroshs in public 
education. 

Sec. 7. When a method of allocation of the ac,tiial or potential taxes on real 
property and tangible pm-sonal property has becMi in operation fuj- a period of at 
least 10 5 'cars, the commissioner of education may, and, on the petition of the board 
of education, or of the town or city council, or of a nun)ber of (qualified voters not 
less than that required for the nomination of a member of the board of education 
in the school formulate an alternaUve method wliich method shall be 

submitted to the electors at tlu? next election of hoard of education members. The 
ballot shall give the electors a choice between the jruthod in ojxTation and the 
alternative method. In the formulation of su(ih an nllcunative method, con- 
sideration shall be given to the needs of both education and municipal government. 
Prior to the submission of the voters the metliod shall h(‘ certified by the com- 
missioner of education as one which safeguanls th(i state’s interests in public 
education at least to the degree that it is safeguarded by the method in operation 
at the time. 

Sec. 8. The voters of each school district shall determine whether the district 
is to be organized as a district of the first class or as a district of the sckioiuI class. 

Sec. 9. Ill each school district of the first class, the board of • chic.atioii sliall 
have the responsibility of determining the aniounl. of the annual .->» /leol budget, 
subject to the limitations specified in this chapter, and of inst-rin ling the tax 
assessors as to the amount of taxes to be raised for that year from rc^al property and 
tangible personal property for school purposes. 4'ho budget for a given school 
year shall be adopted not earlier than Mar. 1 nor later than Apr. 1 preceding. 

Sec. 10. In each school district of the second class, the responsibility for 
determining the total amount of funds to be rais(‘d for school purposes from the 
taxes on real property and tangible personal property for the imsuing school year, 
within the limits prescribed by law, and of instructing the tax collectors as to the 
amount to be raised for that year from real property and tangible personal prop- 
erty for school purposes, shall be exercised by a school district financial meeting 
called for that sole purpose and to be held not earlier than March 1 nor later than 
April 1. 

Sec. 11. The action of the school district financial meeting provided for by 
Sec. 10 shall be on the total amount of money to be raised from taxes on real 
property and tangible personal property. Its decisions shall not limit the power 
nf the board of education to make changes in the details of the school 
budget. 
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Sec. 12. The electors of the school district shall have the power to authorize 
the school committee to issue bonds or to require the levying of a tax for the pur- 
pose of construction of school buildings and their appendages and for the purchase 
of land therefor; Provided^ however ^ that the amount of such bonded indebtedness 
incurred shall not at any time exceed 2 per cent of the equalized, weighted assessed 
valuation of the school district as defined in Chap. 10 unless the cxcc^eding of this 
limit shall have been authorized by special action of the general assembly. 

The electors of the district shall vote on the question of the bond issue or the 
levying of a tax for the above purposes at a regular election or at a special election 
called by the board of education. The initiative with respect to submitting tlie 
question of a bond issue to the voters shall lie with the board of education. For 
the debt service on such bonds the board of education (or the school financial 
meeting as the case may be) may, if it deems it necessary, require taxes to b(* 
levied in excess of those authorized in Secs. 4 to 6 of this chapter. 

CiiAPi'ER 10. State Support of Public Schools 

Sec. 1. There shall be paid to each school district, in two equal semiannual 
installments on Sept. 1 and Mar. 1 of each school year, such an amount as is 
determined by law to be the state’s share of the cost of the foiirulation ic\ el of 
school support in the school district. The static’s share of th(‘ cost of the founda- 
tion level of school support shall hi) known as state support. 

Sec. 2. The state support for each school district shall be the excess of the cost 
of an SlOO foundation level of school support in the district over the computcMl 
yield of a tax of $3 on each thousand dollars of weighted asscvssed valuation of the 
taxable property within the district. 

For the purpose of computing the amount of the state support for each distri(*t, 
the cost of an $100 foundation level of school support shall be determined ii\ 
accordance with Secs. 2 and 3 of Chap. 8 and Sec. 4 of this chapter, and the equal- 
ized valuation of the taxable property shall be determined in accordance with Sec. 0 
of this chapter. 

Sec. 3. To the state support granted each district in accordance with Sec. 2, 
there shall be added for state wards* residing in the district a sufficient amount so 
that the state shall hear the full cost of their education. 

Sec. 4. Phr the purposes of this chapter, the cost of the foiindation level of 
school support in each school district shall be computed in terms of the attendamic 
and transportation data of the second school year preceding that in which states 
aid payments are to be made, disregarding the small school correction defined in 
Ohap. 8, Sec. 3. 

In case the attendance of any school district in any year has been abnormally 
low as the result of epidemics or disasters, the attendance and transportation data, 
of the latest preceding normal year shall be used. 

The pupils transported to be considered in computing tVie cost of an $100 
foundation level of school support for the purposes of this ch.^pter .shall la; only 
those pupils enrolled in sixth grade and below who live IV3 mdes or more distant 
from appropriate schools and those pupils enrolled in sevemth grade and abt)ve who 
live 2 miles or more distant from appropriate .schools. The cost of transporting such 
pupils for the purpose of this chapter shall be determined in terms of standards 
established by the state board of education, taking into account the standards for 
safety and adequacy established by the state board of education in accordance w'ith 
Chap. 8, Sec. 3, the size of buses needed, the necessary length of bus routes, the 
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quality of roads, the availability of suitable public carriers, and other factors 
affecting cost that are reasonably outside the control of the school committees. 

Sec. 5. The equalized valuation of each school district to be used in computing 
the state support to be paid in any school year shall be based on the latest valuation 
of property available on Sept. 1 of the preceding school year. 

As a basis for the equalized valuation to be used in computing the amount of 
state support for each school district, the tax commissioner shall correct the valua- 
tions of property in each district for ratios of assessed to true valuation in the state 
and shall certify the equalized valuations for all school districts to the commissioner 
of education on or before Oct. of each year. 

Sec. 6. On or before Dec. 1 of each year the commissioner of education shall 
submit to the state budget director and comptroller a statement of the amount of 
state support which will be required under the provisions of this chapter for each 
school district for the school year beginning on the following .Tuly 1, together with 
the total amount required, and shall notify the board of eclucation of each school 
district of the amount so certified. 

To this total amount he shall add $5000 to b(^ made available to the tax com- 
missioner for the purpose of carrying on the studies necessary for supplying equali- 
zation data. 

“'fo this total amount he shall also add a contingent fund of 2 per cent of the 
total which shall be placed to the credit of the state board of education to be 
drawn upon, if-«iccKi.»], on recommendation of the commissioner of education, to 
supplement the state support as (computed for school districts which experience a 
marked iiKjrease in attendance or a marked decrease in equalized valuation as 
compared with those on which the state support for a given year is computed. 

Sec. 7, It being to the interest of the state that there shall be sufficient notice 
of modifications in the plan of state support of public <'chooIs to allow for orderly, 
businesslike rearrangemonts iii the financing plans of school districts, afttir Jan. 1, 
whatever arrangciincnts for state participation in public school support are in 
effect on Feb. 15 shjiU be considered binding on tlie state for the .school year 
beginning on .Inly 1 following, and any changes in the state support law made 
subsequent to Feb. 15 of any calendar year shall not become effective until July 1 
of the next succeeding calendar year. 

Chaptkr 11. Employed Personnel 

Sec. 1. No person shall bo employed to teach as principal or assistant in 
any school supported wholly or in part by puolic money, and no person shall be 
employed as a visiting teacher, truant officer, school inirse, bus driver, or full- 
time janitor, unh^ss such person shall have a certificate of qualification issued by or 
under the authority of the commissioner of education in accordance with rules and 
regulations established by the state board of education. And in ca*:^? any school 
district shall pay or cause to be paid any of the public money to any person for 
teaching as aforesaid who did not, at the time of such teaching, hold such certificate, 
then the commissioner of education shall deduct a sum equal to the amount so 
•paid from the amount of the statc^s money due, or which may thereafter become 
due, such school district before giving his order in fi, -ir of such school district for 
any of the public money under the provisions of this chapter or of Chap. 17. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner of education, with the approval of the state board 
of education, may provide a rating system to be applied to candidates for teaching 
positions in the state. He shall make the results of such ratings available to the 
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superintendenta of schools in the state for their use in making nominations for 
positions in their school districts. He may from time to time submit to the 
boards of education comparisons of persons whom they have appointed with those 
who are available for appointment. 

Sec. 3. The superintendent of schools may at any time require a medical 
examination of any or all of the teachers and other employees of the school dis- 
trict, and the report of such examination shall be submitted to the superintendent 
for appropriate action. 

Sec. 4. (Omitted matter deals with provision for annulment of certificates, 
permissive legislation for stimulating employment of specialized personnel, and 
responsibility of teachers for keeping records and making reports.) 

Chapter 12. Salaries, Tenure, Pensions, and Reitrement of Teachers 

Sec. 1. The state board of education shall develop a minimum salary schedule 
for teachers in keeping with the foundation level of school support as defined in 
Chap. 8. 

Secs. 2-10. (Tenure provisions.) 

Secs. 11-16. (Certification and retirement provision.) 

Sec. 17. Tlic school board may require teachers to carry personal liability 
insurance, or the board may provide such insurance. 

C'hapter 13. Business Administration 

Sec, 1. The fiscal year for the school district shall begin on July 1 and end on 
June 30. 

Sec. 2. Prior to Dec, 1 of each year the superintendent of schools shall plan 
the budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1 of the following calendar year, 
utilizing, as far as he finds feasible, assistance of members of the staff of the school 
system and interested members of the community for the purpose of assuring as 
nearly as possible that the educational budget shall be an expression of an evolving 
educational plan for the community. This budget shall be presented to the board 
of education at a meeting early in December. From the time of this meeting until 
Mar. 1, the board shall have the duty of weighing the proposals in the budget over 
against the will of the people of the school district and the needs of the state. To 
facilitate these considerations there shall be at least one conference with interested 
members of the public and at least one conference with interested members of the 
employed personnel. At each conference it shall be the duty of the superintendent 
of schools and such members of the educational staff as he may designate to discuss 
the budget proposals with respect to their adequacy to meet the educational needs 
of the community. On or before Apr. 1, but not prior to Mar. 1, the budget for the 
next fiscal year shall be adopted and the total tax rotiuirements thereof certified 
to the tax collectors so that the projicr tax rates may be levied. 

Sec. 3. In districts of the first class the responsibility for adopting the budget 
shall be that of the board of education and of the board aionc; in districts of the 
second class the re.sponsibility for adopting the budget shall be the responsibility 
of a school financial meeting. 

Sec. 4. The budget shall be prepared in accordance with standards of the state 
board of education in order that it may meet educational needs as nearly as may 
be and at the same time be appropriately related to the financial accounting system. 
The superintendent of schools shall submit the profiosed budget to the commis- 
sioner of education not less than 60 days before the date set for the approval of 
the budget by the board of education or the school financial meeting, as the case 
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may be. The superintendent shall accompany the proposed budget with a state- 
ment showing his computations of the expenditure requirements placed upon the 
school district by Chap. 8. The commissioner of education shall audit this state- 
ment and report to the superintendent of schools in not less than 15 days after 
the receipt of the report indicating that the superintendent’s analysis is correct or, 
if not correct, what modifications are required. He may also transmit at any 
time within 30 days after the receipt of the proposed budget any suggestions for 
change which he may have, which suggestions shall be transmitted to the board of 
education. 

Sec. 5. The budget as finally adopted may not provide for less than the 
foundation level of support as defined in Chap. 8. 

Sec. 6. The superintendent of schools and the board of education shall pre- 
pare annually a report to the school district sotting forth thcMr doings, the state and 
condition of the schools, and plans for their improvement, as related to the proposed 
budget, l^his report shall be made available to the public by general distribution, 
by publication in the press, by presentation at budget confiToiniOs, or by any 
combination of these methods, and this report shall be submitted to the commis- 
sioner of education before Mar. 1. 

Sec. 7, The budget thus adopted shall be utilized as a spendiiig plan for the 
succeeding fiscal year, to be varied from only by majority vote of the entire board 
of education at a meeting in the call for which this purpose has been specifically 
announced; Fnji&idtCf novi'^cvcr^ that in case tln^ school financial meeting of a second- 
class district for school purpose approves a greater or smaller amount than was 
contemplated in the budgcit submitted by the board of education, the board may 
recast its budget in the light of the total amount to be available. This recasting 
must be finally determined and reported to the commissioner of edueaiion not later 
than 30 days after the school financial meeting. 

Sec. 8, The purchase of supplies and nialerials and the contracting for main- 
tenance service shall be in accordance with rules and regulations of the board of 
education; Prov/dcf/, however, that no purchase of supplies or equipment amounting 
to more than $250 may be made without bids. 

Sec. 9. The board of education shall arrange for an outside audit to be made 
according to standards established by the state board of education reported to 
the public as the state board of education shall prescribe. In case of ♦‘allure of the 
board to meet this requirement, the commissioner of education shall arrange for an 
adequate audit, and the cost thereof shall be assessed against the district. 

Sec. 10. In the payment of bills the board i f education shall operate according 
to rules and nigulations established by the state board of education. 

Sec. 11. Ill case a school district is six months or more delinquent in its pay- 
ment of nonresident tuition, the creditor district may lay the facts before the 
eommissiomir of education, and, on eonfirniation of the facts, the commissioner of 
education shall order the withholding of the amount of the delinquency from the 
next state aid payment of the debtor district and its payment to the creditor 
district. 


Chapter 14. Welfare of Ttjpils 

Sec. 1. The board of education of each school district shall cause a continuing 
census of the children from birth to twenty-one years of age to be kept and to be 
amended from day to day so that there shall always be on file in the office of the 
superintendent of schools a complete census giving the following information; 
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Name, age, sex, school attendance and grade, literacy, physical and mental condi* 
tion, parent’s or guardian’s name and residence, nature, place, and extent of 
employment, if any, and any other information wliich may be required by regula- 
tions of the board of education. If any parent or guardian shall refuse to give the 
above information in regard to his children or wards, or shall knowingly or wilfully 
falsify such information, he shall be fined not exceeding $20. 

Sec, 6. The board of education may purchase liability insurance for vehicles 
used in the transportation of pupils. 

Sec. 18. The board of education may provide, at the expense of the school 
district, proper treatment for children found to be suffering from sight, hearing, or 
dental defects or conditions arising therefrom, whose parents or guardians or 
custodians neglect to provide proper treatment within one month after receiving a 
notice of the need thereof as required by this chapter. 

Sec. 19. The commissioner of education from time to time shall approve proper 
standards of lighting, heating, ventilating, seating, and other sanitary arrange- 
ments of school buildings, and proper regulations concerning the same as he may 
deem necessary for the safety and health of persons who may attend school, and 
shall communicate the same to the board of education of each school distru't. 

Note: The omitted numbers are for child labor, compulsory attendance, power to suspetid pupils, 
duty to provide tjansportation, requirement of physician’s certificate for admission to s«;bool, 
appointment of visiting teachers, provision for dealing with truancy, provisions foi medical exanuna< 
tioQ of pupils, etc. 

Chapter 15, The Cooperative Education a.i, Workshop 

Note: This is a design for a plan to extend state department services without 
involving shifting of control from school districts. 

Sec. 1. There shall be within the state department of education an agency 
to be supported by participating school districts to be known as the cooperative 
educational w’orkshop, which shall provide administrative and leadership serviccjs 
of all types associated with the work of boards of education and their administrative? 
and supervisory staffs, including, in-service education of teachers, curriculum 
development, child study and guidance, business management, and general admiji- 
istration which cannot be economically provided by individual scliool districts. 

Sec. 2. The cooperative workshop shall serv^e all school districts with less than 
3,000 pupils in attendance in public schools and such other school districts as may 
elect to participate in all or part of its work. 

Sec. 3. The cooperative workshop shall be under the control of the workshop 
board and under the administrative leadership of the commissioner of education. 

Sec. 4. The workshop board shall consist of seven members appointed by the 
commissioner of education with the approval of the state Inuird of education from 
among the superintendents of the school districts served by the workshop. The 
members of the board shall servo for three-year terms beghming on July 1; Pro- 
videdy however, that the first appointments to this board shall be by the commis- 
sioner of cd\ication with terms to begin at once but th(i period of service to be 
counted from July 1, two for three years, two for two years, and three for one year. 
No member of the workshop board shall be eligible for reappointment until one 
year has elapsed after the completion of a term of service. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner of education, with the advice of the workshop board, 
shall prepare the plans for the workshop and prepare a b\idget of expenditures 
rocpjired. Upon approval by the workshop board of a budget amounting to not 
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more than 50 cents per pupil in all the school districts to be served, unless said 
limitation shall be increased in the manner provided in Sec. 8 of this chapter, 
the commissioner of education shall allocate the amount of the budget to the par- 
ticipating districts on the basis of average daily attendance of all resident pupils 
in the next preceding year and shall notify the state treasurer and the boards of 
education of the same. The state treasurer shall withhold the amounts so certified 
from the next payments of state support made in accordance with Chap. 10, Secs. 
1 to 7, inclusive, and place them to the credit of the workshop. 'Che boards of edu- 
cation concerned shall order the amounts so withheld to be recorded as an expendi- 
ture in the same way as other expenditures for supervision arc recorded; Provided, 
however, that for the first fiscal year after the adoption of this act four-fifths of the 
amount so budgeted shall be paid from the general treasury and one-fifth shall be 
assessed upon the cooperating school districts; for the second fiscal year three- 
fifths shall he paid from the general treasury and two-fifths shall be assessed upon 
the cooperating districts; for the third fiscal year two-fifths shall be paid by the gen- 
eral treasury and three-fifths shall be assessed upon the cooperating communities; 
for the fourth fiscal year one-fifth shall be paid from the general treasury and four- 
fifths shall ]>e assessed upon the cooperating districts; for the fifth fiscal year and 
for each year thereafter, the entire coat of the cooperative workshop shall Ixi 
assessed upon the cooperating districts. 

Sec. 6. Payments from this fund shall be made on order of the commissioner 
of education by *^1410 workshop board. 

See. 7. 'Fhe state treasurer, in accordance with the budget as approved, shall 
transfer any unencumbered balance remaining in the sum allotted to the workshop 
at the end of any fiscal year to the permanent school fund for the permanent 
increase thereof. 

Sec. 8. When 5 years have elapsed after the adopti m of the act, the minimum 
amount of 50 cents per pupil, specified in Sec. 5 of this chapter, may be increased 
by a vote of the majority' of the boards of education of the participating districts. 

See. 9. The staff of the cooperative workshop shall be appointed by the work- 
shop board on nomination of the commissioner of education. 

Sec. 10. Workshop expenditures may be made for full-time and part-time 
employees, for the payment of persons employed by school districts substitutes 
for persons brought into the workshop for a period of service, for oii'^ide export 
service, and for equipment, books, materials, and travel. 

Sec. 11. The slate depart ment of education shall provide; ad^'quatc housing 
together with light, heat, and janitor service without cost to the workshop. 

Chapter 16. Improvemp:nt of Instruction 

Sec. 1 to 3, (Scholarships for teachers, conferences, etc.) 

Sec. 4. There shall be included in the annual budget of the state department of 
education a sum of money to be used to assist superintendents of schools to take 
periods of leave for study, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the state 
board of education. 

Chapter 17. Vocational Er 'cation 

Sec. 1. Whenever any school district shall establish and maintain a class or 
classes conforming to the vocational standards prescribed by the state board for 
vocational education and which shall have received tlve approval of the board, said 
school district shall be reimbursed out of federal funds, in conformity with the state 
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plan for vocational education executed between the state board for vocational 
education and the United States office of education, and, in addition, such school 
district may be reimbursed out of state funds an amount which in no case shall 
exceed 50 per cent of the expenditures for salaries of vocational education teachers. 
The controller is hereby authorized and directed to draw his orders upon the general 
treasurer for the payment of such sum or sums for such reimbursement upon 
receipt by him of proper vouchers and approved by the state board for vocational 
education. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any school district shall find it impracticable or inexpedient 
to conduct a vocational program, or whenever any school district finds it inejcpe- 
dient or impracticable to conduct vocational classes of a particular type, such school 
district may, with the approval of the state board for vocational education, send 
such pupils as it deems desirable to a school or schools where the desired instruction 
is being given, at a rate of tuition determined by the commissioner of education. 
The state board for vocational education shall reimburse said school district an 
amount equal to actual expenditures for tuition upon the receipt of properly 
authenticated vouchers, and said school districts shall also be reimbursed an 
amount equal to the actual expenditure for transportation for said pupils or for 
maintenance in lieu of transportation. 

Sec. 3. The state board for vocational education may establish and maintain in 
any school district a regional vocational school giving instruction in such voca- 
tional and related subjects as it considers necessary, and said board is hereby 
authorized to secure quarters and equipment, appoint teachers, and perform all the 
duties consistent with the operation of such a school. The state board for voca- 
tional education may provide for joint operation of such schools with the school 
districts in which they are established. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any school district shall purchase vocational equipment for 
use in classes approved for reimbursement by the stale board for vocational educa- 
tion, said school district shall be entitled to reimbursement up to 50 per cent of the 
amount expended for such equipment, provided said school district shall make 
application for such reimbursement and accompany said application with receipted 
vouchers showing purchases and amounts involved; and provided further that no 
school district shall be reimbursed, on the purchase of equipment in any one fiscal 
year, an amount in excess of $15(X). 

Sec. 5. (Provision for dealing with federal aid.) 

Chapteh 18. A>,>ttlt Education 

Sec. 1. Adult education schools and cbisses, including classes established for 
the purposes of promoting Americanization and citizenship in accordance with the 
provision of this chapter, shall be under the admin is tratioji of the state department 
of education or under the joint administration of the state department of education 
and the school districts, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the state 
board of education. 

Sec. 2. The support of schools or classes established in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter may be provided either by the state alone, by the school 
districts alone, or jointly by the state and the school districts, according to plans 
developed by the state board of education, with the advice of the commissioner 
of education, and subject to such provisions as are made in the annual budget of the 
state department of education. 
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Secs. 3—5. (Other provisions dealing with evening schools, continuation 
schools, English for adults, citizenship for the foreign born, etc.) 

Sec. 6. Any person who has completed 16 years of life and who has not com- 
pleted 21 years of life, and who does not speak, read, and write English in accord 
with standards approved by the commissioner of education, who resides in a school 
district in which the board of education has made provision for the teaching of the 
English language in compliance with this chapter, who habitually absents himself 
from public instruction, is sufficiently irregular to make it impossible for him to 
complete 200 hours of instruction annually within the time set by the board of edu- 
cation for conducting such schools, and who is not attending private instruction 
approved by the board as provided in Sec. 5 of this chapter, may be fiiK'd for 
each wilful absenc.e $1 and not exceeding $20 iii the aggregate during oiu; year for 
persistent refusal to attend such instruction, may be committed to an institution 
during his minority. 

Chapter 19. Education of Deaf, Blind and Imbecile Children 
Chapter 20. Education of Other Handicapped Children 

Sec. 1. The state department of education shall establish classe: for physically 
and mentally handicapped childreii afflicted with those types of handicaps the 
occurrence of which is so rare as to make adeciuato provision disproportionately 
costly for the smaller •school districts. 

Sec. 2. Such (ilasscs shall be established in accordance with plans approved 
by the state board of education and provided for in the annual budget of the stat^* 
department of education. 

Sec. 3, The plans for such classes shall, where the state board of education 
considers it desirable, provide for joint operation with the school districts in w'hich 
the classes are established and joint support with the school districts benefited. 
These plans shall include provision for necessary transportation to aiwl from school 
or for maintenance a\va\ from home, when necessary, and for appropriate medical 
or psychological ser'/ices. 

Ciiaptp:r 21. Special Educational Provisions 
(Various state-operated functions includii.g rehabilitation* 

Chai*i’Ek 22. State Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
( Chapter 23. Higher Education 

Chapter 2f. Piuivisions Affecting Privately Supported Schools 
Chapiter 25. Chartering and Establishment op Colleges 




LIST OF VISUAL AIDS 

The following list of visual aids can be used to supplement some 
of the material in this book. These films can be obtained from the 
producer or distributor shown with each title. (The addresses of these 
producers and distributors are listed at the (md of the bibliography.) 
In many cases these films can also be procured from your local film 
library or local film distributor; many universities have large film 
libraries from which these films can be borrow(>d. 

The running time (min), whether it is silent (si), or sound (sd), 
or filmstrip (FS) are given with each title. All motion pictures are 
16 mm; filmstrips arc 35 mm. 

Each film has been listed only once, usually in the first chapter to 
which it is applicable. However, in some <‘ases it can l)e used advan- 
tageously in other chapters. 

Films produced by the U.S. Office of Edu<*ation have ace-ompanying 
instructor’s manuals. In many cases other films also have accompany- 
ing instructor’s manuals. 

CHAPTER III— PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF PURPOSE^ 

Infant Behaoior: Early Stages (EBF lOmin sd). Shows the activi- 
ties and responses of an infant seated in a small chair. Compares 
same infant at different stages. 

Infant Behavior: Later Stages (EBF lOmin sd). Dei.vmstrates 
increasing ability of infant to use hands in manipulating objects. 

Posture and Loemnotion (EBF lOmin sd). Deals with the stages by 
which an infant advances from a helpless state to the stage where he is 
able to change position and posture at Avill. Presents a study of these 
phases of child ’.s developmtint fi’om age eight to eighty weeks. Thir- 
teen age lewis nro. portrayed. 

Frow Creeping to Walking (EBF lOmin sd). Illustrates the correla- 
tion of abilities; continues the study begun in Posture a-nd IjocomoHon. 

. Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks (EBF lOmin sd). Follows an infant 
through his domestic day from time of waki: g until final feeding at 
night. An interpretation of the significance of his various reactions is 
offered. 

Thirty-six Weeks Behavior (EBF lOmin sd). Compares behavior 

*A11 but the last deal with the potent growth concept. 
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now with that of infant at twelve weeks. Responses to the ministra- 
tions of father and mother are commented upon. First successful 
creeping efforts are observed. 

Forty-eight Weeks Behcmor (EBF lOmrn sd). Portrays wholesome 
methods of child care. Emphasis is placed upon psychological impli- 
cations and the educational significance of the infant’s everyday 
experiences. 

Behavior PaMems at One Year (EBF lOmin sd). Manipulation and 
other reactions are interpreted and discussed. Continues study of 
other test situations. 

Learning and Growth (EBF lOmin sd). Attempts to clarify some 
of the principles that govern the learning process. The possibilities 
and limitations of training infants from twenty-four to forty-eight 
weeks arc discussed. Relationships between age, growth and learning, 
laws that determine learning, and several learning problems are 
discussed. 

Early Social Behavior (EBF lOmin sd). Shows manifestations ot 
infant personality in a variety of social settings. 

Life Begins (EBF OOmin sd). Attention is directed to the need 
for a better understanding of the laws governing the infant’s mental 
and physical growth so that a happier social order may be developed. 
Shows reactions to standardized tests. 

Individual Differences in Arithmetic (EBF 20min sd). Illustrates 
three arithmatic diagnostic techniques. 

CHAPTER IV~SOCIOECONOJ4IC INTERPRETATION OF PURPOSE 

And So They Live (NYU 25min sd). Shows the unsatisfactory 
relationship between education and local necessities of life in a rural 
community. 

Children Must Learn. (NYU 20min sd). Need for t^osor rcl&taon 
between school cumculum and rei. .‘.ies of existence in poor mountain 
community. 

BelUr Schools Make Better Cithens (('..)>5> ‘ .'tin sd). Role of 

school in developing good citizcn.->hip. 

Learning to Live (BLS 15min sd). y of the educational 

system in England today 'verhout reference to the emergency condi- 
tions due to war. 

Living and Learning in a Rural School (Columbia 20min’ sd). 
Shows the work of a small rural school in training the children to 
understand their community. 

As Our Boyhood Is (NYU 18min .sd). Shows education for negroes 
in rural areas. 
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CoAkoun — The Way to a Better Future (Harmon 15min si). How 
small, well-run school for negroes in poor areas of Alabama inspires to 
better living. 

Thousand Hours (JH llmin sd). An orientation film that stimu- 
lates a student’s interest in stud 3 dng basic subjects by using aviation 
for motivation. 

Aptitudes and Occupations (Coronet IGmin sd). Discusses the six 
fundamental human abilities — mechanical, clerical, social, musical, 
artistic, and scholastic. 

Guidance Problem for School and Home ^Columbia 20min sd). 
Case of a boy who has poor social adjustment; the attitude of his 
parents, and the role of his teacher.. 

Guidance in the Public Schools (EBF 20min sd). Shows some of 
the problems of organizing and administering guidance in public 
schools. 

Where Dollars Make Sense (DeVry 20min sd). Personal and 
public benefits in a sound educational program; what schools should 
provide and cost” mvolved. 

CHAPTER V— EMERGING DESIGN OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AS RELATED 

TO PURPOSES.* 

Hand Made Lantern Slides (Gutlohn lOmin si). Shows the tech- 
nique for slide making. 

Points on Slide Films (JII FS). Shows how to use slide films in the 
classroom. 

Using Visual Aids in Training (USOE 14min sd). Shows caiv- 
fully plahned procedure involving the use of a visual aids unit. 

Bringing the World to the Classroom (EBF 20inin sd). Demon- 
strates how the sound film facilitates learning. 

Teaching with Sound Films (EBF I Irani sd). Shows methods for 
using sound films; primarily junior- and senior-high-school grade 
levels. 

Overcoming Limitations to Learning (EBF 30min sd). Shows how 
limitations are overcome through the use of sound motion pictures. 

Lessons from the Air (BIS 20min sd). How radio educational 
progi’ams for British schools are planned and executed. 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching (Iowa 55min sd). 
Illustrates the three basic principles of teaching. 

Studies about Communication (A&B) llmin sd). Shows how learn- 
ing is skillfully guided by teacher and pupil activity. 

* Useful in. demonstratinK highly specific points. 
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Children Learn about Their Neighbors (Harmon llmin si). How 
Church School Primary Department interested children in social 
organization. 

Romance of ExphrcUion (Pasadena 40min si). Sixth-grade unit 
showing steps involved in preparing unit; development of language, 
spelling, arithmetic; preparation of a pageant. 

Teaching of Reading (CFC 20min sd). Progressive methods for 
teaching reading. 

California Reading Film (Cal 24min si). Best reading methods 
and techniques are illustrated. 

A Child Went Forth (Brandon 20min sd). Teaching children from 
two to seven years of age. 

Dynamic Learning (EBF 20min sd). Shows some of the princi- 
ples underlying creative education. 

CHAPTER VIII— POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

Democracy (EBF llmin sd). Emphasizes a positive tolerance of 
others; defines democracy, economic balance, and enlightenment. 

Despotism (EBF llmin sd). Introduces a “.scale” for mea.suring 
actual degree of performance in democracy or despotism. 

Pop Rings the Bell (NSSI 23min sd). Story of typical school in 
typical American community whose principal Is fully alive to the new 
responsibility of his teaching job. The central ligure is “Pop,” the 
school’s custodian. 

CHAPTER XVI— RESEARCH, EXPERIENCE AND FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Found in a- Book (B&H 20min si). Shows value and correct use 
of library facilities. 

Portrait of a Library (MMA 20min sd). How a community library 
contributes to the education and recreation of its members. 

SOURCES OF FILMS LISTED ABOVE 

A&B — Akin & Bagshaw, 2023 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
B&H — Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
BIS — British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1000 Broadway, New York 19. 

Cal — University of California, Extension Division, 301 California 
Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 

Capital Film Services, 1043 East Grand River Avenue, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 

CFC — College Film Center, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 
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Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, 111. 

DeVry Films, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. 

EBF — Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York. 

Gutlohm, Walter O., Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19. 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, Now York. 

JII — ^Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
11, Mich. 

Iowa — University of Iowa, Department of Visual Instruction, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

MMA — Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 20. 
NSSI — National School Service Institute, 307 Palmer House, Chicago. 
NYU- — New York University, Film Library, Washingttm Scpiare, 
New York 3. 

Pasadena City Schools, Library & Visual Service, 1501 East Villa 
Street, Pasadena, Calif. 

USOli— U.S. OflSce of Education (Obtainable from Castle Films, Inc.) 
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Abilities of pupils, 63, 326 
Ability to support (see Support) 
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Accounting, 165, 169, 182 
Achievement of purposes, tests, 13 
Adaptability, 195-224, 230, 237, 265, 
266, 270, 273, 274, 281, 293, 295, 
307, 311 

financial limitations, 215 
hampered by prudential arrange- 
ments, 173 
in other 103 

related to flexibility, 225 
to stability, 235 
and flexibility, 195 
and sparsely settled areas, 216 
Adaptability of Public School Systeim, 
95, 196 

Adaptation, short cuts to, 202 
statewide steps in, 211 
time curve, 200 
Adaptations, 308 
Adequacy, principle, 11-88 
Adler, Mortimer, 40 
Administration, 244, 262, 263, 266, 274, 
275, 288, 289, 292, 294, 341, 344 
democratic, limiting factors, 104 
scope, 103 
and flexibility, 226 
pattern, and adaptability, 208 
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Administration of the Modern Secondary 
Schoolj 333 

Administrative discretion, 293 
Administrative justice, shortcomings, 
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Administrative machinery, 290 
Administrative officers, 296, 309 
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Administrative plans, 292-294 
(See also Operational plans) 
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trative procedure, 225 
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Age, beyond high school, 84 
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Alabama, 295 

boards of school trustees, 137 
Alexander, (\art(M’, 334 
American Com monweallh, 96, 130, 163 
Amcricaii Instilulions, 96 
Americayi School Board Journal, 334 
American Schools in Transition, 73, 92, 
210, 216, 251, 334 
American Teacher, The, 333 
Analogy, reasoning from, 252 
Analyses, available, inadequacy, 256 
Analysis, functional, 251 
Annual promotion, 235, 236 
Anthropology and administrator, 93 
Appraisal, 239, 266, 332 
Aptitudes, 61 
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Arkansas, 215 
Art, 70 
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Ashby, Edgar, 309 
Attendance, 267 
Auditing accounts, 270, 289 
preaudits, 270 

state, responsibility and authority, 
186 

Authority, delegation of, 295 
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Authority in the Modern Slate y 311 
Autocratic administration, 10 J, 104 
Avcnel, Georges, 121 
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Backward areas, 296 
Bacon, F. L., 333 

Balanced judgment, 94, 109, 237, 255, 
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and changes in control structure, 
186 

Balz, Albert G. A., 271 
Barr, A. S., 333 

Basie of Social Theory, The, 271 
Bentham, Jeremy, 23, 163 
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Board of education, local, 112, 226, 227, 
242, 272, 275, 281-283, 287, 288, 
290, 291, 293, 300, 301, 304,' 305, 
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legal status, chart, 302 
legislation, 340 
as legislative body, 285 
meetings, 290, 339, 344 
for studying education, 209 
members, 291 
organization, 339, 344 
powers, 100, 282, 285 
president of board, 289 


Board of education, separate ballot, 
285 

size and stability, 242, 283 
standing committees, 289-292 
as state agent, 103 
state school board association, 292 
term, length, 283 
terms and stability, 242 
vote for nienibership, 102 
Board rules and regulations, 101, 110, 
264-265, 280, 282, 285-287, 289, 
293, 294, 309 

administrative code vs. administra- 
tive plans, 283 

application to individual cases, 286 
Green Willows C\)(le, 285-292, 336- 
346 

procedural systems, rules, or laws, 
109 

reappraisal, 227 
unanimous consent, 286 
Bonding, 245 
Book Review Digest, 334 
Borah, William E., 118, 122 
Brecht, Arnold, 147 
Britton, Ernest 11., 112 
Brownlow, Louis, 311 
Brueckner, Leo J., 333 
Bryce, Ijord James, 96, 130, 163 
Budget, 101, 102, 243, 245, 265, 274, 
275, 291, 301, 312 
as control instrument, 289 
degree of participation, 110 
as focus of public participation, 129 
hearings, 101, 111, 264 
justification budget, 274 
justification for expenditures, 289 
preaudits, 270, 309 
proccd:jre, 230 

procedures bearing on adaptability, 
205 

reviewing l)od*es, 312 
stable, 244 

Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 335 
Buros, O. K., 334 
Burton, William H., 333 
Business administration, 343, 346, 362 
awarding contracts, 6 
inventories of physical properties, 6 
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Business administration, obtaining 
bids, 6 

requisitioning, 6 

Busmess Administration of Public 
SchoolSj 334 

C 

California, 213, 245 
Cape Pi-ovinco, Union of South Africa, 
295 

Capital outlay, 283 

in relation to minimum program, 166 
Campbell, Doak S., 333 
Caswell, Hollis L., 333 
Central control {see Control) 

Central officers, and adaptability, 308, 
309 

power to make decisions, 301 
Central support {see Support) 
Centralization?, 319 

Centralized' vers iis hwentraiized Govern- 
merit in Relation to Democracy y 172 
Centralized systems, 214 
Certificating l) 0 (ji<*s. 228 
Certification of teachers, 230 
Challman, U. (\, 333 
Chambers of coniiner ce, 112 
Change, deliberate, lime for, 235 
facility of, 293 
without notice, 179 
rate of, 290 

Chapman, Sydney J., 315 
Character, 61, 63, 72 
and personality adjustment, 327 
Checks and balances, 169-170, 266, 270, 
294 

Chevillard, Jules, 136 
Chief state school officers {see State 
Department of Education) 

Child development, 40 
Child Development, Abstracts and Bibli- 
ography, 334 

Child Development Institute of Teach- 
ers College, 41 
Child study, 290 
Child-centered school, 61 
Children under six, 84 
Chipman. Nathaniel, 196 
Church influences, and democracy, 134 


Cities, large (see School districts and 
City school systems) 

Citizenship, 17 

City charters {see City school systems) 
City government, 301 
Civic competence, developing, 329 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 155, 321 
Clark, Harold F., 17 
Class size, 229, 254 
pnidenlial considerations, 168 
small classes, 253 
Clinical services, 61 
College i>reparatory school, 321 
College-entrance requirements, 106 
Columbia Law Review, 310 
Comen iup, .lohaiin Amos, 39, 41, 63 
Commission on tlie I-«egal Structure of 
Illiodci Island Public Education, 
228, 207, 322 

Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary lOducaiion, 14 
Common culture, 238 
C 'cm mon-sense judgment, 91-98, 251, 
263, 274, 319, 320 

Community, 2, 66, 225, 226, 229, 264, 
270, 271, 280, 284, 288, 290-292, 
294-296, 301, 304, 306 
character of, related to adaptability, 
255 

environment and pupil freedom, 227 
fonims, 294 

groups and adaptability, 209 
guaranteed particiX)ation as safeguard 
for democracy, 1 1 1 
influence on adax^tability, 205 
intt)rpretation of results in terms of 
community to achieve simplic- 
ity, 180 

as policy determiner, 274 
school and, practices, 330 
source of subject matter, 107 
utilizing resources as simplification, 
178 

work patterns, need of, 53 
Cornfflaints, lodging of, 106 
Comi ioxity, dangers from, 182 
Conceptual design, 253, 262, 265, 266, 
275, 277, 319, 321 
Connecticut, 312 
regional councils of citizens, 134 
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Conservatism, 240 
Constitution, teaching, 16 
Constitutional action, 302 
provisions, 282 
responsibility, 295 
Constitutionality, 319 
Constitutions, 320 
Contract, equity, 147 
Contracts, prudential safeguards, 169 
Control of City School Finances, 313 
Control of education, 225, 318, 319 
central agents, use of, 314 
central officers, poT^er to make deci- 
sions, 301 

city charters, 280, 282, 301 
federal agencies, 319 
lay, diluted, 127 

local, importance of maintaining, 137 
objectives, failure to define, 136 
local agents, use of, 314 
minimum local tax, 215 
powers, central, 305 
local, extent of, 280 
necessarily implied, 280 
punitive, of central officers, 281 
prohibitions, 285 

prudential, danger to competent indi- 
viduals, 172, 173 
prudential safeguards, 171 
as school of citizenship, 121 
separability of finance and cgnirol, 
corporation experience, 316 
standards, local powers over, 301 

also Discretion, use of; Home 
rule; Mandatory legislation; 
Minimum requirements; State 
regulation; and Structure) 
Control and finance, differentiation 
between, 296, 313, 314, 316 
Cooling-off periods, 234, 242, 284 
Cooperation with private agencies and 
public agencies, 184 
Cornell, Francis G., 71, 73, 75, 92, 95, 
196, 197, 199, 210, 216, 254, 334 
County board of supervisors, 306 
County school districts {see School dis- 
tricts, local) 

County superintendent, 272 
Courses of study, local, 288 
state, 229 


Courts, 228, 270, 272, 275, 280-283, 300, 
303, 305, 308, 309, 320, 324, 352 
decisions, 280 
and justice, 143 
and structure, 319 

Creative vs. pathological interpretation 
of trends, 55 
Creative work, 229 

Crippled, schools for, and equality of 
opportunity, 155 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., 209, 210, 220, 
262, 321, 333 

Cultural heritage, 234, 239 
Curriculum, 228, 229, 235, 239, 280, 
290, 304, 305, 309 
changes in without notice, 179 
Curriculum of the Common School, The, 
334 

Curriculum Development, 333 
Cushman, C. Leslie, 334 

D 

Debt service, 246 
Decentralization, 296 
Declaration of Independence, 284 
Delaware, 212 

Demand for goods, increase of, 50 
Democracy, and adaptability, 206 
and administrative discretion, 99- 
115, 264, 265, 272-274, 288, 295, 
308 

capacity to participate, 125 
political, 116-141, 242, 263, 265, 270, 
300, 307 

operational procedures, 138 
related to prudence, stability, 
adaptability and flexibility, 134, 
135 

proccdiK*' and stability, 241 
as pmdeiirv., 189 
Democraern in Amr.rica, 261 
DeivKracif avd Edneation, 333 
Democratic objectives vs. device of 
close popular control, 136 
Departmentalization, 106, 227, 229 
Development of Local Government, 311 
Dewey, John, 23, 96, 333 
Diagnostic tests, 61 
Disciplinary cases, 102 
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Discipline, 6 

Discretion, discretionary acts, 6 
discretionary powers, 282 
and prudence, 170 
making exceptions, 293 
unwise use of, and safeguards against, 
171 

use of, 270, 281, 293, 301, 308 
(5es aho Control) 

Discussion groups, 291 
Dormitories, 156 
Dramatics, 227 

E 

Economic productivity, 17 
Economic resources, 313 
Economic status, family, and equality 
of opportunity, 155 
Economics and the administrator, 03 
Economy, l?2f ? 61-169, 231, 255, 270, 
272 

Edmonson, J. B., 333 
Education, power of, 61, 206 
as state function, 299-301, 306, 307 
Education for AU American Youths 333 
Education for ximerican Ldfe, 316 
Education between Two WorUk, 22 
Education and Economic Well-being in 
American Democracy, 333 
Education week, 167, 294 
Educational x\betracUj 334 
Educational Administration as Social 
Policy, 334 

Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 335 

Educational Conference Board of New 
York State, 25 
Educational cycle, 234, 243 
Educational Digest, 335 
Educational finance {see Support) 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion, 153, 183, 267 
Educational Index, 334 
Educational Leadership, 335 
{See also Administration) 
Educational level, 264 
Educational objectives and humani- 
tarian characteristics, 10 
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Educational Policies Commission, 18, 
18, 60, 333 

Educational practice, patterns of, 328- 
331 

Educational process related to objec- 
tives, 290, 291 

Educational program, 102, 230, 241, 
290, 356 

scope and character of, 283 
Educational Psychology, 333 
Educational Record, The, 335 
Educational Research Association, 252 
Educational returns for money spent, 
296 

Electorate, powers of, 282, 283 
Elementary School Organization and 
Administration, 333 
Elsbree, Willard S., 333 
Empirical knowledge, 91, 251-258, 263 
test of basic principles, 255 
Employees {see Personnel) 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
34, 252, 256, 334 

Encyclopedia of Modern EduccUion, 334 
Engelhardt, Fred, 333 
Erigclhardt, N. L., 333 
England, 310 
Englchart, Max D., 334 
English Local Government, 306 
Enrich, Alvin C., 334 
Equality, of opportunity, 152-160, 293, 
295 

and those favored b>' nature, 156 
Equipment, 246 
Eiat moderne, U, 317 
European practice, influence of, 62 
Evaluation of Modern Education, An, 334 
Evidence, rules for interpreting, 252 
hlvolution as opposed to revolution, and 
stability, 234 
Excursions, 227 
Exhibits, 167 

Expenditure of funds, prudential safe- 
guards, 169 

Expenditure levels, 230, 265 
of 8*. ' ools, and adaptability, 208 
in United States, 213, 214 
Expenditures, 255, 274, 309 
Experimental period, 308 
Extracurricular activities, 6 
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Fairlie, John A., 136 
Family, habits of living, 61 
Farnsworth, Philo T., 199 
Federal Constitution, 284 
Federal government, 308, 319 
Federal support for education (see 
Support) 

Finance and control, separability of, 
296, 313, 314, 316 
Financial ability (see Support) 
Financing of Education in the State of 
New Yorkj 163 

Financing of schools (see Support) 
Finer, Herman, 118, 306 
Fiscal Administration of City School 
Systems j 183 

Fiscal independence, 125, 183, 243, 255, 
266, 265, 307, 313 
limitation on property taxes, 183 
specified millage, 184 
Flanders, Jesse K., 172 
Flexibility, 225-233, 265, 266, 270, 271, 
293, 295, 308 
and complexity, 231 
hampered by prudential arrange- 
ments, 173 

Formal discipline, 33, 36 
Foundations of Curriculum Building, 334 
France, 309 

Frasier, Gciorge W., 313 
Freedom, academic, 53 
Fundamentals of Public School Admin-- 
istration, 333 

G 

Gates, Arthur I., 333 
German municipality, 308 
Germany, 311 
Good, Carter V,, 334 
Good-will towards education, related to 
adaptability, 206 
Government, 284 
prudential attitude toward, 190 
regard for our i^stem of, as objective, 
16 

Government workers, increase of, 51 


Governmental structure, 299 
Great Didactic, 39 
Greek literature, 234 
Grossnickle, Foster E., 166 
Growth and good teaching, 39, 254 
Guidance, 253, 290 

Guide for Self-appraisal of School Sys- 
tems, 71 

Gulick, Luther H., 316 
H 

H, M. Pvlham, Esquire, 92 
Haig, Robert M., 148, 153, 210, 266, 267 
ITallenbcck, Wilbur, 209 
Hamilton, Robert R., 144, 293, 333 
Handicapped children, 367 
Health guidance, 61 
Health and safety, 328 
Henry, Nelson B., 185 
High school, 272, 308 
High schools, choice of, 272 
High-school entrance and simplicity, 
179 

Highway construction and centraliza- 
tion, 231 

Holcombe, Arthur N., 132 
Home competence, developing, 328 
Home life, changes in, 49 
Home owners, j)ercentage, trend and 
adaptability, 207 

Home rule, 22, 228, 230, 273, 283, 294- 
296, 305, 308-310 
historical arguments, 310, 318 
legal status, 307 

weaknesses from lack of, 308 
private enterprise argument, 318 
pruden+iai argument for home rule, 
315, 318 

related to Inck of central inspection, 
308 

and stability, 

state mandate, increase in, 283 
(See also Control) 

Homogeneous grouping, 254 
Housing projects and ability to support 
schools, 245 

How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data, 334 
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How to think, teaching, 63, 68, 326 
and simplicity, 181 
Human nature and schools, 100 
Humanitarian principles (see Principles) 
Hutchins, Robert 40 
Hutchinson, Ruth Gillette, 317, 318 

I 

Ideology and Utopia^ o9, 95 
Immigrants, 54 
Indiana, 295 

Individual, regard for, 330 
Individual differences, 37 
Industry and labor, trends in, 48 
Inertia, 188-189 
Information, collection of, 301 
Inno\"ations, 281 

Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, 162 
Institutions, educational, planning, 55 
Instruction, i^/norovement of, 365 
Insuran<;e, 246 
centralized, 231 
Integration, 238 
Intellig(Mice, 61 
Intercultural relations, 50 
Interest, 41 
Invention, 229 

Iowa Welfare Hesi-arch Station, 41 
J 

James, William, 35 
Jersild, A, T., 333 
Job placement, 85 
Journal of Educational Research^ 335 
Journal of Public Administration, 309 
Junior college, 85 
as simplification, 178 
Justice, 142-151, 264-266, 272, 273, 
293, 295 

administrative, 143, 320 
judicial, 143 

systematization aspects of adminis- 
tration and, 142 
Juvenile maladjustment, 49 

K 

Kalamazoo case, 281, 309 
Kant, Emmanuel, 21, 99 


Kentucky, 312 
Kerwin, Jerome K., 185 
Knott, W. D., 217 
Knowledge, basic, 63, 254, 325 
Knox, Samuel, 16 

L 

liag, and fear of liberty, 171 
Laski, Harold Joseph, 311 
Law as composite institution, 102 
Laic and Public Education, The, 333 
Lawler, Eugene S., 213 
Lay personnel, to supplement services 
of teachers, 76 
Lay understanding, 53 
liCadership, 74, 295 
Legal adviser, 281 
Legal machinery, 321 
Legal structure, 321 
Legal theory, 273, 299, 303, 305, 311 
and siat<'. aid, 305 
Legislation, 229, 293, 301, 305 
certification of teachers, 230 
courses of study, 229 
mandatory, 172, 226, 228, 266, 283, 
285, 301, 308, 309 
minimum local tax, 245 
minimum requirements, 229 
prudential, 230 
regulatory, 228, 230, 271 
school co<le, 289, 321 
8pe(;ial, 280 

standardization, 226, 228 
unlicensed t(^achers, 281 
Legislative bodies, 231 
Legislative Control of the Elementary 
Curriculum, 172 
liOglslative powers, 281 
TiCgislature as state school board, 
301 

Legislatures, 117, 270, 282, 283, 295, 
302, 303, 305, 306 
Leisure time, use of, 50 
Leori^rd, John Paul, 334 
Liberty and license, 170-173, 273 
Library books, 246 
D'ghthouse communities, 24 
Lighthouse level of support, 296 
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Lilienthal, David E., 138 
Line and staff organization, 2, 265, 294 
Linton, Ralph, 199 
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in Cities, 218, 305 
Local control {see Control) 

Local Government and State Aid: An 
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Local initiative, 306, 309 
Local needs, 229 
Local self-government, 310 
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Local sovereignty, 308 
Longfellow, Henry W., 12 
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Maeterlinck, Maurice, 42 
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Marking systems, 237 
Marquand, J. P., 92 
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Meiklejohn, Alexander, 22, 40 
Mental Measurements Yearbook^ 334 
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Metropolitan School Study Council, 62, 
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Michigan Department of Public In- 
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Midyear entrance, 236 
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Moehlman, Arthur B., 333 
Monroe, Walter S., 334 
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Morrison, Henry C., 334 
Mort, Paul 11., 4, 71, 73, 75, 81, 92, 95, 
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Municipal corporations, 310 
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